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No poust you know her, the woman famed 
for her entertaining. Though she is not 
wealthy, her dinners and luncheons and 
teas are invariably correct. Though she 
has but one servant, the serving of her 
meals is gracious and unruffled. Course 
after course they never fail to delight. You 
have sought in vain her secret as a hostess. 
The food is good, yes; but not unusual 
enough to make the difference. She, her- 
self, is exceedingly pleasant, but not a 
flashing wit. What is it, then? 

The very thing you overlooked, no 
doubt, holds the secret of her success —the 
charm and ampleness of her table appoint- 
ments. Now you stop to think of it, 
doesn’t the twinkling beauty of her silver- 
ware pervade the atmosphere of the meal? 
Doesn't the fact that she has knives and 


Lhe word “guests never makes her fearful 


forks and spoons enough to serve each 
course of her meals properly make eating 
at her house, somehow, an occasion? 

This successful hostess learned long since 
how easy and inexpensive it is in 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate to provide all the 
silverware she needs—every day and for 
entertaining. She found in this enduring 
silverplate every kind of piece you admire 
so much on her table—salad forks, bouillon 
spoons, coffee spoons, serving pieces. She 
can always add to her silver service con- 
veniently, because leading dealers have in 
stock the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 

Booklet D-23, Etiquette, Entertaining and 
Good Sense, is full of suggestions for success- 
ful entertaining. It is free. Write for your 
copy today. INTERNATIONAL SiLveR Co., 
Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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ANCESTRAL 
CEREAL SPOO 


An entirely new piece appropriate for 
cereals and puddings. 








Ancestral Coffee Urn, 
Sugar and Cream 


Richness and completeness mark the 

dinner service when these distinctive 

pieces are used, Like the vegetable 

dishes or platters or candlesticks, they 

match the knives, forks and spoons in 
the Ancestral pattern. 


~ 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


The 1847 Rogers Bros, advertising during 1925 will be largely in colors and will carry a real 
message to the millions of readers.» It will be easy for you to “Sell With the Current!” 
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Index to Special Articles, Page 291 Established 1869 Index to Ads., Pages 406, 407 
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Models of World’s Famous Diamonds Exhibited in Gem Room of the Field Museum, Chicago 


(See Text on Page 195) 
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The Features of the Jewelry of 1925 


A Forecast of the New Designs in the Finer Jewels of the Present Year 





By Isabelle M. Archer 


























Part { 
[X considering the jewelry designs for the 
coming year, there are two leads to point 
the way. One sign directs along the road 
already tested and the other suggests quite 
a fresh direction. The first lead is through 


the designs which have proven to be the 
best of the present Winter’s offerings, the 
accepted fashion makers of the season, and 
the second lead consists of the novel de- 
signs not yet tried but promising a worth 
while future. 


The lines of the first lead will be the 
latest in the current succeses. These suc- 
cesses include the encrustation of pearls 
upon diamonds and of diamonds upon the 
colored gems; the assembled parure for both 
day and evening wear; the hollow spacing 


eastern 


Fic. 1—NECKLACES, PENDANTS, CHOKERS AND COLLARS DESIGNED FOR 1925 





used on evening jewels as well as tailored 
pieces; the mingling of pearls with the col- 
ored gems; the pavé treatment of matt 
settings ; the newer piercing of platinum and 
the odd cutting of the colored gems and 
diamonds. 


The second lead includes the true novel- 
ties, the new twists and turns; new forms 
and treatments and new origins. This lead 
will usher in the Persian motif, the high 
gem set color, the very much elongated 
earring, the flexible brooch, the cuff-brace- 


i 


let, and many more fresh interpretations in 
jewelry designing. 

Throughout the accompanying  illustra- 
tions will be found examples in each of 
these various innovations. The latest in 
pearls and colored gems are shown in the 
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earrings, bracelets and necklaces. The 
open-space motif is used for many of the 
brooches, and some of the day-time neck- 
lace pendants. The newer pavé motif and 
the overlaid gem of the encrusted design is 
shown in one form or another in very nearly 
every illustration accompanying this article. 

The new handling of platinum will be a 
leading feature for the coming year. This 
new treatment of the mountings for the 
handsomest of evening jewels will show a 
breaking up of the mounting into deco- 
rative sections, and another important fea- 
ture in this newer modeling will be the 
gem edging in place of the more usual fin- 
ish of platinum wire or beading for the 
edge of plaque or pendant. 

The direct setting of the gems will show 
an increase in the spot and point idea; there 
will be a lessening of the circle and band 
for the setting of these gems and the near- 
est spot of platinum will be all that will 
be used to keep the gems in place in the 
design. This is an important feature in 
the newest jewels. 

Gold used for the mounting of some of 
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gem stones in place of gold or platinum or 
ground and of finely worked corners in gold 
and platinum make these new utility pieces 
exquisite jewels. 


Evening Jewelry Leads in the Designing 


It is always necessary to turn to the 
finest of Gpera jewels to note the very latest 
leads in the patterning, gem setting and 
construction of the latest jewelry. For 1925 
we will see these jewels mounted in match- 
ing or blending sets, as complete parures 
or in smaller sets of two or three matching 
jewels. 

It is from these parures that we shall 
take our first hints for the designing of 
fresh jewels for 1925. A full set of opera 
jewels will include all of the more im- 
portant pieces; one of the new large neck- 
laces, an elaborate ornament for the hair, 
a pair of the new elongated earrings, brace- 
lets, rings and brooches in keeping. From 
such a set we can easily gain an idea of the 
new motifs in all the new pieces. 

We can see that the gems mounted in 


Fic. 2—THE PARURE WITH THE MATCHING PLAQUE AND THE PEARL SET 


the finest jewels will follow the handling 
of the platinum mounts in its immediate 
treatment. Piercing will be seen on these 
newer gold pieces, a finial wire work and a 
more decorative tracery will be seen in place 
of the more usual solid, flat handling of 
former gold jewels. 

Another distinct innovation is seen in the 
handling of the mounts for utility pieces. 
Again the grounds are more ornate in fin- 
ish, with less of that solid appearance gen- 
erally conceded to these useful jewels. Here 
again there is a tendency to use the over- 
laying of the ground material with either 
an encrustation of faceted gems or a fine 
tracery worked out in piercing or a fine 
gold or platinum wire. The use of the 





these jewels will be smooth cut for the 
larger of the colored gem pendants, many 
facted when the gems are small, oddly 
shaped and table cut when the colored gems 
are large. We notice that the colored gems 
will be clustered as they are shown in the 
illustration of the necklaces (Fig. 1), or 
that they will run in rows of calibre set- 
tings, when a stripe of dark color is neces- 
sary in the carrying out of the chosen de- 
sign. These colored gems will include 
emeralds, sapphires, topazes, opals, peridots 
and black onyx. Diamonds lead all gems in 
their numbers, and pearls follow closely be- 
hind. Emeralds lead the colored gems in 
both size and numbers, and peridots, opals 
and topazes lead among ‘he gem stones 
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found in the latest designs for diamond. 
mounted platinum jewels. 

Besides these jewels planned for the com- 
plete opera parure there are the separate 
long ropes and shorter necklaces, the extra 
rings and bracelets and the numerous utility 
pieces now carried with the evening cos- 
tume. Throughout the illustrations which 
accompany this article these additional pieces 
are to be found in all their new variation 
of gem mounting, pattern designing and con- 
struction form. The long ropes may be 
pearls or box set faceted gems, or they 
may follow the bead cutting for their gems; 
they may have pendants, lockets or tassels 
for their finishes and they may be held in 
place on the shoulder with a plaque brooch, 

Some of the new designs for the hand- 
somer evening necklaces are given in the 
first illustration. (Fig. 1, page 113.) The 
tendency is to mount the gems in a bib-like 
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Fic. 3—As THE NEW NECK JEWELS WILL BE 


WORN 


mass of gems for the front of the necklace 
and to finish off the ends at the back with a 
large plaque or a tassel of matching gems. 
The new motif, mentioned previously, which 
breaks up the design into sections and re- 
peats the gem clustering for each of these 
divisions is clearly shown here. The first 
necklace holds amethysts and sapphires to 
make the darker tone groups and lines in 
the pattern; the second design is carried out 
in diamonds and pearls with emeralds cut 
in three different shapes, large squares, long, 
narrow shafts and triangles for the clusters 
in each of the three sections, while a huge 
smooth cut pear-shaped emerald is used for 
the pendant drop. 

This feature of the new designs, the clus- 
tering of gems of different color or of con- 
trasting cut, is a feature which will be en- 
larged upon during the year 1925. In the 
third and fourth necklace designs this idea 
is shown wherein one a long narrow unit of 
faceted diamonds is mounted to make a 
motif throughout the necklace, and the last 
pattern gives an open work tracery en- 
crusted in diamonds and pearls set again in 
individual groups. 


Variety Promised in Necklace Designing 


Following this first illustration, are others 
also showing the new variations in jewels 
for the neck either collars, necklaces, sau- 
toirs, pendants, long or short ropes. In 
the second illustration (Fig. 2, above), a 
group of these new necklaces illustrates the 
idea promised for their wearing. The very 
latest pattern to meet with a hearty wel- 
come on the part of the jewelry designer is 
the high collar that is a newcomer among 
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the Winter’s jewels. This collar is not a 
repetition of the old time collarette, but 
quite a new thing in jewels. It may be very 
deep, of 34 size or very narrow. The nar- 
row collar is worn close under the chin at 
the top of the neck; the collar of 34 width 
is used at the base of the throat, and the 
high collar is designed to cover entirely the 
whole of the neck all the way around to the 
back in a massed design of faceted gems and 
pearls upon a ground of the very new plati- 
num gauze. 

It is forecast that this new collar in all 
three widths will be one of the year’s lead- 
ing jewels. It is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations in patterns which promise 
to become typical of their designing. The 
platinum wire-work, the gauze like ground 
of these jewels is quite an innovation in the 
handling of platinum. It makes the ground 
for the sprinkling of pearls and diamonds 
in a trellis design; it fills in between the 
lines of upright gems or grouped rows of 
horizontal bands and borders, and it makes 
the filling on either side of heavily encrusted 
plaques. 

The parures of matching jewels may be 
planned for either day or evening wear, and 
for 1925 they will be exhibited in every 
possible variation. Some of the favorites 
are shown in the third illustration (Fig. 3, 
page 114). Opera jewels are shown on the 
first figure with matching pendant for ear- 
rings and necklace and the same design 
adapted and inverted for the central plaque 
on the hair ornament. Large oddly cut 
diamonds and great round pearls give to 
these jewels a_ peculiar and _ interesting 
texture. This striving after contrast in the 
texture of the jewels is a new idea in the 
designing of the finest pieces. Looking from 
one design to another in any of the illustra- 
tions this tendency will be felt. 

The second figure among the parures 
shows a set of pearls trimmed alike for the 
hair ornament and the necklace in a tas- 
selated fringe. These matching jewels may 
be grouped for a complete parure as we have 
seen with hair ornaments, earrings, neck- 
laces, bracelets and finger rings to match or 
the smaller set may be worn after these 
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Fic. 5—EARRINGS AND COIF ORNAMENTS TO BLEND 





CIRCULAR 


in the illustration. The favorites among the 
shorter sets are sure to be those which in- 
clude either bracelets and earrings, earrings 
and necklace, necklace and bracelets, or 
bracelets and finger rings in the group. 
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make one of the most important jewels in 
these matching groups. For indoor wear, 
in the daytime there is offered a particular- 
ly promising group with a small barrette for 
the bobbed head, one of the smaller col- 
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Fic. 4—opEN SPACING AS IT WILL APPEAR FOR THE COMING YEAR 


For day-time wear the character of the 
parure changes to suit the needs of the 
wearer. There is often a hat dart, a pair 
of earrings or a necklace or choker in one 
of these parures. The utility pieces are in- 
cluded in the newer sets and watches often 
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larettes, a sautoir watch, a pair of matching 
bracelets and a finger ring making up the 
parure. These jewels have platinum for 
their mounts and pearls, small sapphires and 
black opals for their gems. 

A sautoir watch and a small vanity bag 
with a plaque repeating the watch case de- 
sign for its decorative motif will be an ac- 
ceptable matching group for the spring. 
There is another parure for 1925, which in- 
cludes a large under arm bag with corners 
of pierced platinum to match the open work 
of a pair of hand-pierced tight-fitting bands 
for the wrist. This, an especially effective 
grouping for the bracelet on either arm is 
made more conspicuous by the repeating of 
its design on the purse. These sets are 
shown in a later illustration. 


Open Spacing Seen on Some of the New 
Parures 


One of the favorite motifs to be used in 
the designing of these matching sets is the 
hollow space seen in the necklace pendant 
brooches, bracelet plaques, ear pendants and 
hair ornament of some of these sets. 

The illustration (Fig. 4) above shows a 
group of these pieces with new suggestions 
for the adopting of the open space to various 
brooches plaques and pendants. It is a 
clever device and one that is unusually tell- 
ing. It is used with diamonds and pearls 
for the outer framework or with the gem 
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stones carved to make bars and bands over- 
layed at the corners with platinum filigree 
set with diamonds or with added motifs 
used in different shapes and sizes upon the 
ground made by the smooth polished gem 
stone. 

Black onyx, smoked amber, jade, lapis, 
jasper, and carnelian, are some of the gem 
stones used for the color work on these 
jewels with the open spacing. Often their 
color is repeated in the small faceted gems 
with which the over trimmings is mounted. 
In this way jade will be echoed in the 
tones of the faceted tourmalines which en- 
crust the platinum piercing, or the shades 
of turquoise matrix will be repeated in 
faceted paridots, beryls and aquamarines, 
with a colorful jewel for brooch or 
pendant. 

The open spacing on a hair ornament has 
a two-fold duty. It lightens both the ap- 
pearance of the design and the weight of 
the jewel. In the illustrations showing the 
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motif consisting of plaque or hanging tassel. 
The deep bandeaux include likewise three 
major divisions. There are the deep con- 
cave bands of gauze in platinum gems 
studded and finished on either edge with a 
row of pearls or with the colored gem re- 
peating the motif in the plaque. There are 
the triple rows of box set gems either 
separate or joined together with a central 
motif, and there are the triple ropes either 
wound to make a_ single ornament or 
separated to cover the crown of the head and 
meet behind either ear in a pearl cluster. 
For the back of the hair there are combs 
in two forms, either widening out toward 
the top in a fan like form or running to a 
great height with parallel edges as they are 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 5). There 
are separate ornaments to be placed at the 
side of the knot with either pendant pearls in 
a tasseled design or with upstanding finials 
of diamonds or pearls in a spray of gems. 
The barrettes for the bobbed hair are of 
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hair ornaments there are examples in the 
use of this motif. It is one among the many 
ideas for hair ornaments which portend for 
this jewel a most successful year during 
1925. 

Four differing styles and sizes make the 
greater divisions in hair ornaments when 
the new designs alone are considered. There 
are the new narrow bands and decorative 
ropes of pearls or faceted gems; there are 
the deeper bands and the triple strings of 
gems; there are both wide and narrow fil- 
lets with central plaques or pointed mofits, 
and then there are the large group of orna- 
ments for the back of the hair, including 
combs, barrettes, and the small appropriate 
bandeau. 

Among the new narrow fillets there are 
three important divisions; the first includes 
the single rope of box set faceted gems with 
the tiny edging of pearls to make it new 
and to do away with the older millegrain 
work. This is shown at the upper right in 
Fig. 5, page 115. There are the serpentine 


bandings which wind about the head in a 
soft way of gems or pearls, and then there 
are the single ropes or rows of flexible 
mounted faceted gem stones with the side 


PATTERNS AND FORMS 


IN THE NEW HAIR JEWELS 


platinum for evening wear and gold for the 
day time, in either case gem set to match 
the rest of the jewelry. These are shown in 
the illustration in several patterns and they 
promise to be a popular 1925 jewel. 

For the back of the hair the largest and 
most important of these ornaments are the 
bandeaux especially designed for this pur 
pose (shown in Fig. 6). They repeat the 
idea of the usual coif bandeaux with a 
central plaque or raised point or they run 
toward one side beginning narrow and 
widening to a width of an inch or more at 
the opposite side. Sometimes these jewels 
are finished with a hanging tassel of pearls 
but the majority of these planned for the 
coming year are wider at the center and 
narrowed down to points on either side like 
the one shown in the illustration. 


The New Elongated Earrings 


Such great length has been added to the 
ear pendant that it has become suddenly a 
jewel to hold the attention of the designer. 
It has taken upon itself the length generally 
given the tassel ornament hanging from the 
hair bandeaux, and it is finished now with 
a plaque or pendant in itself an inch or more 
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in length. In the illustration in Fig. 7 are 
shown suggestions for designs appropriate 
for wear during 1925. These are original 
ideas based on the planning for the opera 
parure, for the set of gold jewelry and for 
jewels worn indoors in the day time, on the 
Avenue, for theatre, restaurant, dinner and 
dance. 

Their mountings are of platinum for the 
evening and either platinum or gold for the 
day time. Their gems are pearls, diamonds, 
emeralds, sapphires, rubies, topazes, opals, 
block onyx and the opaque gem stones used 
according to the color and texture desired. 

All of these latest designing themes are 
seen in the illustrated patterns for these ear- 
rings. The open spacing appears in their 
drops, the use of the carved gem stone is 
seen in the bars to make the long narrow 
pendants, the encrusted work of dia- 
monds and pearls appears on the ear 
pendants for evening wear, and pavé 
setting makes either a ground or a distinct 
motif on many of these elaborate jewels. 

The plaque earring is a new form made to 
follow a ribbon-like strip of flexible gem- 
studded platinum. In the upper row of the 
illustration (Fig. 7) the first seven designs 
use this new manner. 

Bars of black onyx, smoked amber or 
jade may be used for the long narrow shafts 
seen in the straight-line designs at the right 
of the sketch. Throughout the illustrations 
are given typical examples in the promised 
earring modes. See especially the group of 
parures and the hair dressings. 


Ornate Designs for the New Brooches 


All of these jewels, from corsage orna- 
ments to the simplest bar pins have been 
given an extraordinary amount of decorative 
motif in their designing. There is nothing 
elementary in their decoration. It is all a 
matter of overlaying or encrusting or addi- 
tional motifs. The bar-pins are widened to 
look like brooches or they are so cleverly 
encrusted with gems that their real service 
has become a secondary matter. Brooches 
again are overlayed with huge gems in such 
quantities that they become a great, deep 
raised disc. 

The corsage ornament include these 
shoulder brooches that are known as lace 
brooches, when they are open with hollow 
spacing at their center or as shawl brooches 
when they are extremely long and narrow 
with flat widened tabs at either end and 
of flexible construction and the great orna- 
mental plaques worn at the center of the 
dress with the opera jewel. 

In the next illustration (Fig. 8, page 118) 
is given a trio of bar pins showing the 
new use of gem stones for the round work 
with the over decoration of gem-studded 
platinum. A pierced motif may be used 
either as the central plaque on a bar of jade, 
jasper or lapis or it may make the caps at 
either end of the jewel, the smaller brooches 
in the illustration show the open spacing 
and the addition of pendant gems through 
these fanciful little utility jewels. They 
have adopted the form of the handsomer 
brooch pendant and they are used for either 
day or evening wear according to their 
mount and gem setting. 

Many of these brooches are to be included 
in the parures of evening jewels for they 
are appropriate in their wealth of gem setting 
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and with the new shawls, scarfs and lace 
trimmings they are to be used in greater 
numbers than for many seasons past. 


Wrist Bands Among the New Bracelet 
Forms 


The new bracelets include everything from 
great deep armlets to the narrowest of 
flexible bangles. There are triple strings of 
pearls to wear above the elbow and a new 
deep wrist band that is made in matching 
pairs and worn on either wrist. This is an 
interchange of jewels for usually the string 
of pearls is seen hanging from the wrist 
and the wider band makes the armlet, now 
these two are reversed in position and the 
rope of pearls is entwined about the upper 
arm while the heavy deep band is used for the 
bracelet at the wrist. This mode is il- 
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centering of this plaque within the confines 
of the bracelet lines. 

Such are the new points to be featured in 


the bracelets for 1925. 


Twin Stones and Upright Forms Featured 
in the New Finger Rings 

Seven little groupings divide the designs 
of the new finger rings into seven very dif- 
ferent styles. The first is the solitaire with 
all that a solitaire has become up to this 
ingenius year; the oddly cut gems make the 
second group, the important twin stones the 
third group, and perhaps the largest of them 
all with their matching gems are the two 
stones of contrasting color or ombre blend; 
the fourth group includes all those decora- 
tive and ornate clusters which range from 
scattered flowerlike patterns to the solid 
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pearls for the square emerald there may 
be a narrow frame of pierced platinum but 
the small cluster dots or leaves set at the 
middle on either side of the gems is the 


latest motif to be used in the mount- 
ing of the square emerald. The round 
sapphire has four little platinum clusters 
to hold it in place in the finger ring where 
the diamonds, pearls or small sapphires may 
be hidden in filigree platinum work of the 
most delicate order. 

Slightly different from the mounting of 
the other solitaires, the marquise diamond 
and the oblong stone whether it be topaz, 
black onyx, amethyst or opal shows more 
of the platinum and consequently a greater 
variation in its designing. The marquise 
stone has a leaf and trellis cluster overlap- 
ping the stone on either side and running 





I'1c. 7—RIBBON AND SHAFT CONTOURS IN THE 1925 EAR PENDANT 


lustrated in the group of three figures show- 
ing the new gown silhouette and their ap- 
propriate jewels. (Fig. 14.) 

A plaque design is seen on some of the new 
rope bracelets with two or three strings of 
pearls or box set emeralds or sapphires 
hanging from a gem studded oval design 
with a central cluster of gems matching 
the hanging strings. Six of the designs in 
the illustration on page 119 (Fig. 9) show 
these new plaque bracelets and other patterns 
are given in the sketches with suggestions 
for everything from the widest armlet to the 
narrowest flexible bracelet. 

Among the various motifs shown in these 
bracelet designs are the joining upright 
plaques to make a flexible design all the way 
around the jewel (see Fig. 9), the overlayed 
motif against a ground of platinum gauze 
work or above a series of lines of pearls, the 
serpentine motif, the ornamental shapes 
adopted by the new box settings and the 





built up clusters of encrusted finger rings; 
the upright and the horizontal forms make 
the fifth and sixth groups all shown in the 
10th illustration on page 119 and the quite 
new addition to the ring family the jewel 
which is a full circle of gem studded beauty. 
It has a plaque now for a central orna- 
ment and it holds two or three different 
gems in its circle. 

In designing the new solitaire finger rings 
a choice may be made of a great round 
pearl, a square cut emerald, a disc shape sap- 
phire, a marquise diamond or an oblong 
topaz to keep the ring entirely in the mode. 

The mounting of these solitaires is that 
almost invisible point of platinum which 
characterizes the new jewels. It is hardly 
to be viewed from the front of the room and 
as these gems ure so large that the bezel 
itself is also quite hidden from sight. The 
pearl may have a decoration on either sidé 
where the ring shoulder is set with tiny 








into a decorative trimming of the shoulders 
and entire ring circle. The oblong gem 
may be stepped on either side in a tier of 
tiny gems. But the oblong cutting is empha- 
sized by having the lines of this mounting 
parallel with either edge of the central gem. 

The finger rings included in the second 
group will show us a riot of shapes and a 
brilliant array of large and small facets. 
In the illustration (Fig. 10) is given a row 
of these cuttings. There are those with two 
stones to carry out a square form an oblong 
contour or a step one below the other. 
There are long, narrow contours carried out 
in two, three or four gems or there are the 
broader forms in three stones the central 
one broad and flat and the one on either 
side slanting down to give the ring a bev- 
elled face on either side. 

The two stone ring is either a twin stone 
ring with matching pearls, diamonds, emer- 
alds, sapphires, rubies or black opals, or 
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it is contrasted in a duo-tone or ombre tinted 
through the use of sapphire and beryl, 
amber and topaz or topaz and yellow dia- 
monds with tourmalines graduated in hue, 
or with amethyst, kunzite and pink beryls 
to give the ring a shading from purple 
through heliotrope to palest pink. 

The cluster rings follow after the ornate 
pattern shown in the illustration (Fig. 10) 
and are carried out in such gem stones as 
garnets, aquamarines colors, pink spinel, 
zircons, pearls and rose quartz. The up- 
right rings so often repeat the colors used 
in the jewelry parure that their color scheme 
differences have practically already been cov- 
ered. Pearls make the flanking gems for 
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of the variety to be found in these new 
jewels, and as they are shown they come 
in a harlequin pattern carried out in black 
onyx, smoked amber and diamonds or in 
emeralds, diamonds and sapphires. 

Two or three rows of pearls or diamonds 
may encrust the circle in place of the more 
usual single line of gems or the ring may 
broaden out at the front into an ornamental 
point where larger gems emphasize the 
extra width. 


Watch Bracelets and Sautoir Watches 
Among the New Favorites 


In considering the designs under consider- 
ation for the coming year it will be neces- 
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Fic. 8—BAR PINS, UTILITY PINS AND PENDANT-BROOCHES OF NEW DESIGN 


the topaz in one of the rings of upright de- 
sign in the illustration and another with an 
especially interesting gem mounting shows a 
square black opal set in a ring of sapphires 
with a pavé ground of diamonds to fill out 
the long narrow points above and below the 
black opal. 

The finger ring set for its full circle with 
gems is a novelty of the year that has been 
given a new phase in the addition of a 
plaque as its central motif. It appears now 
with its bezel, as it were, added above the 
main ring circle. If diamonds appear as the 
circle gem then pearls, diamonds and sap- 
phires together may encrust this placque 
raising the ornament above the row of dia- 
monds. The same illustration gives an idea 


sary to study the ornamental watch as quite 
distinct from the set of jewels it may 
eventually accompany. Its contour is more 
varied than ever and its gem setting more 
elaborate. The chatelaine and the watch 
with the attached fob for wear in the pocket 
are very nearly related in both gem and 
contour. The first has a matched fob and 
the second a brooch to correspond with the 
ornamentation upon the watch éase. Both 
are equally necessary for wear with the new 
costumes. The chatelaine watch alone is 
appropriate for both day and evening for 
the fob and watch attached to a ribbon or a 
grade mounting is to be used only with the 
tailored suit of sport frock for the day- 
time wear. 
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The sautoir watch is by far the favorite 
for formal evening use. It comes patterned 
after those in Fig. 11 and in the other il- 
lustrations with diamonds for its case mount- 
ing and for the triangular plaque set in its 
chain and with pearls or diamonds 
and colored gems for the _neckchain 
itself. An all-diamond watch and chain 
appears for evening wear when _ the 
collar or the choker necklace is mounted 
with pearls. Sapphires or emeralds are used 
with matching enamels in blues or greens for 
the entire chain and watch on some of the 
most beautiful of all the new jewels. For 
daytime there are the tailored watches in 
both suatoir and chattelaine form and there 
are numerous designs carried out in smooth 
cut gem stones following a bead necklace for 
the chain and having the entire watch case 
fob from a matching gem stone. Jade, 
smoked amber, red, white and pink, coral, 
lapis, malachite, sardonyx, jasper and 
carmelian are used for this new jewel. It is 
shown in a chatelaine form in the llth 
illustration. Here indeed is a watch that 
will have uninterrupted popularity through- 
out 1925. 


The bracelet watch differs completely in 
its mounting and its form for day and eve- 
ning wear. The daytime watch is strapped 
to leather or ribbon in forms following the 
octagonal or very narrow oblong shapes. 
For the evening it is almost hidden in a 
wide bracelet of pearls and its frame is dia- 
mond studded. When it is bordered in sap- 
phires or emeralds, small diamonds or sap- 
phires make its wrist band. An all diamond 
case is overlaid upon a bracelet of pearls 
carrying out a trellis work pattern for the 
most elaborate watch bracelet of them all. 

In the bracelet once again the all-gem 
stone form will be a watch of a whole year’s 
popularity. Like the sautoir watch built up 
entirely from the opaque gem stones, this 
bracelet watch is formed from a row of 
bead cut or disc shape stones for its bracelet 
with a case carved from a gem stone to 
match. 

The interchangeable or convertible watch 
is used now to give the wearer a chance to 
use it for day or evening when its setting 
becomés more elaborate for evening wear 
and follows the costume jewel for the day- 
time. Of course this is only possible when 
the watch case itself is of suitable gem 
mounting and material. If a watch has a 
platinum case pearl studded it may be used 
on a simple chain of platinum links for day- 
time or it may be mounted as a watch 
bracelet with the bracelet formed entirely 
of closely set pearls for the evening. Finger 
ring watches are still an oddity, but many 
of the smallest of the sautoir watches are 
now appropriate for use in the finger ring. 
These mountings come with safety catches 
to hold the tiny watch in the bezel of the 
ring and the ring circle is gem studded to 
match the watch case. 


Many Novelties Make 
Interesting 


Utility Pieces 


There is such an unprecedented variety 
promised for the designing’ and construction 
of the 1925 utility pieces that it is bewilder- 
ing to try to classify them. There is for 
instance and endless array of vanity cases, 
purses, small boxes, mesh bags and their 
fittings. The vanities alone will come in 
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several orders, ranging from tiny square flat 
cases to cylinder shaped boxes and the 
purses are planned in sizes running any- 
where from a tiny purse to be held in the 
palm of the hand to the under arm case 
or week-end bag that one may carry hang- 
ing from the wrist. 

The favorite vanities will be those with 
octagonal, oblong or oval shapes when the 
little case is flat, but in cylinders, cubes and 
hexagons when the vanity case is hung from 
a wrist strap and finished with a tassel be- 
low. Examples in all of these are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. And the 
lip stick is seen hidden in several ways as 
tassel, bag frame or strap handle. The 
mesh bag is even dotted over with gems 
in a trellis design or in lines running up 
and down on the bag surface, topazes and 
gold make one of the handsomest bags for 
evening wear, and a platinum emerald 
studded a magnificent jewel for the day- 
time. 

Purses of leather, kid, or silk to match 
the costume are overlaid with plaques or 
corners of pierced gold or filigree platinum 
or their edges are bound in a frame of 
platinum gem studded. Characteristic ex- 
amples are given for 1925 vanities and purses 
in the illustration (Fig. 12, next page). 

Much is made nowadays of the individual 
perfume vials and bottles prepared with gold 
or platinum stoppers, gem set to match the 
boxes or vanity cases which are designed 
to hold them. A trio of these picturesque 
little gemgaws are sketched at the top of 
Fig. 12. And unusual array of bag fittings 
is seen in the new vanities and purses. There 
are the vanity pieces, lip stick, powder box, 
perfume vial and tiny mirror, eyebrow pencil 
and compact as well in one division, with a 
collapsible cigarette holder, matches and 
cigarettes with a space for the keys and the 
coins and a little pocket to tuck away the 
diminutive handkerchief. 

The bags appropriate for evening wear 
and the numerous fans must be taken into 
consideration together, for they are closely 
related in the gem setting of the bag mounts 
and the fan sticks. When gauze hand-painted 
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and trimmed in addition with colorful se- 
quence, the tiny bag that is either attached 
to the fan by a long narrow silk cord has 
gauze as part of its material. When the fan 
is hand painted satin the whole bag is 
formed of the same material except for a 
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tiny row of gems to make the frame for its 
opening. 


Fans are shaped nowadays exceedingly 
large for those with full ostrich plumes, or 
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Jade sticks are 
overlaid with platinum and sticks or jasper 
are banded in pierced gold. 

Bags, fans, vanity pieces, dress ornaments 


fully wrought patterns. 
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Fic. 9—THE WIDE WRIST BAND, 


very small indeed for the fans of gauze 
or sequence, between these two extremes 
are the fans which do not close. They are 


of three-quarter size carried out in uncurled 
ostrich or in curled plumes when three of 
them are grouped together after the style 
of the Prince of Wales feathers. 

The colors favored for the feathered fans 


SIX GROUPS OF REPRESENTATIVE FINGER RINGS 


are orange, cranberry red, jade and emerald 
green, grey, bronze, gold and black and 
white. When their sticks are of ivory they 
are inlaid for a trimming with either filigree, 
platinum, rose or gem stones. When amber 
makes the sticks they are carved in wonder- 





THE LATEST BRACELET CONCEIT 


and slipper buckles are being designed now 
from the same plans following one another 
in gem setting and mount material to make 
























Fic. 11—oRNATE DESIGNS IN SAUTOIR, CHATE= 
LAINE AND BRACELET WATCHES 


of these utility pieces a complete and ex- 

quisite parure. 

Simplicity Noted in Designing Jewelry for 
Men 


A greater use of the gem stones is the 
admirable feature first noticed in consider- 
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ing the 1925 jewels for men. These gem 
stones are used either for the ground work 
where they may be carved or overlaid with 
gold or platinum or to give color to the 
piece in cluster settings for cuff links, watch 
case and chain or scarf pins. 

The idea in the designing of these jewels 
is to keep most strictly to the order for 
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The watch of octagon form is bordered 
about in black onyx with a disc of the 
platinum showing for the centre. The square 
watch is edged around with pearls or with 
tiny cabchon emeralds, sapphires, rubies or 
topazes for the gem setting. The round 
watch like the one in the illustration (Fig. 
13) may have an all over pattern running 





Fic. 12—GEM-STUDDED MESH BAGS, 








PLATINUM-TRIMMED PURSES AND GEMSTONE VANITIES 


For 1925 


simplicity and directness of patterning as 
the jewels and pieces in the illustration below 
show. This phase, an excellent one is most 
noticeable in the new watch cases here, the 
watch back is divided into sections each divi- 
sion keeping to the order of simplicity and 
with very little fussy ornateness in the orna- 
mentation. 
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across its back and framing the watch face 
in a deep border or it may be striped in an 
up and down running of alternate gems and 
engraved platinum. 

Decorative chains for wear with 
watches may be used across the vest or for 
informal wear in the outer coat pocket. 
They have cylinder links to make them new 
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in patterns following those sketched in the 
illustration, below. These long, narrow 
links may be smooth polished when the ma- 
terial is black onyx, jade or lapis or faceted 
when the darker gem makes the smaller 
motif and crystal, amethyst, tourmalines or 
topazes form the large cylinder links. 

The scarf pins are colorful with smooth 
cut gems or faceted transparent gem stones 
and they follow the ornamental motifs seen 


illustrated in Fig. 13. The range of their 
pattern is unlimited. They are folowed in 


these motifs by the cuff links, which are 
strapped in diamonds or marked in inter set 
geometric shapes with lines or filled in 
motifs of gems and gem stones to carry out 
the desired color schemes. 

The evening dress sets keep to their 
favorite material, and platinum is framed in 
diamonds studded in pavé settings of grey 
pearl or sapphires, moulded to make a con- 
vex form or hollowed out in a_ shallow 
saucer form with an upstanding gem at the 
centre of the indentation. 

There is a most interesting tendency to 
have all of these jewels for men follow the 
scheme shown when these pieces are 
enamelled. That is to say the entire surface 
of each jewel is covered flat with either 
gems or enamelled to make a single color 
for the whole jewel with a minimum of the 
underlying round ground work in gold or 
platinum allowed to show. Two tones are 
also carried out in stripes, checks, plaids, 
harlequin patterns and concentric circles in 
such combinations of color as emerald green, 
black and white, battleship grey and jasper, 
bronze and black and the best looking of 
them all ultramarine and platinum, or mauve 
and platinum. 

There is variety and interest again in the 
cigarette holders and other smoking things, 
knives, wallets and pocket pieces for the 
men. Of these the selections most worth 
while are seen among the cigarette cases of 
amber, black enamel, jade, malachite and sard. 
Their forms are sketched in the following 
illustration and their decorations follow the 
smaller jewels in that they are exceedingly 
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simple and direct in form, but magnificent 
in material. 

The cigarette holders are newest when 
they are formed in two patterns, one run- 
ning diagonally across the holder and meet- 
ing the other in a twirl of gem setting, ivory 
forms the ground for many of these holders, 
with platinum sapphire studded for the other 
half or where smoked amber is used then 
topazes and gold form the second section. 

Another pattern that promises a success- 
ful season is the holder with the crystal lin- 
ing and mouthpiece. The holder itself may 
be formed of either platinum or gold but for 
this design it is seldom carved from a gem 
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Part II. The Influence on the New Jewelry Indicated in the 
Features of the Costumes for the Southern Season 














HERE is a certain fascination about the 

clothes and jewels prepared for the 
southern season that is hardly ever realized 
at the contemplation of any other group of 
costumes. The season itself augurs such 
pleasant times and the promised change of 
scene and clime is so invigorating a con- 
templation that it is entirely a pleasure to 
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stone. Instead the color is given to this 
jewel by bands of gems running between 
the crystal at the edge and the platinum and 
again between the crystal mouthpiece and 
the platinum mounting. Variations of this 
gem studded utility piece are sketched in the 
illustration at the left showing these jewels 
for men. 
END OF PART I. 


consider the paraphernalia appropriate for 
its consummation. 

As a fashion guidepost the modes to be 
worn at the Southern resorts, both here and 
in Europe, are invaluable as sure indications 
of more widely used costumes to follow. 

The costume suit, the formal afternoon 
gown, dance and dinner costumes, hats and 
wraps for the Spring are foreshadowed by 


these first appearances. As for the coming 
sport clothes, piazza frocks and light dresses 
of the summer, they are here in embryo 
ready for Miami and Palm Beach. 

To the jeweler these hints of coming 
popular colors, fabrics, lines and trimmings 
save endless worry, hustle and bustle at 
Eastertide. They warn of colors dropped, 
of other tints and tones rising to favor; 
they give a clear idea of textures and sil- 
houettes, telling plainly just what it is feasi- 
ble to prepare and warning of the outmod- 
ing of some old favorites. 

The special points to watch this earliest 
season of 1925 are found in the matter of 
ensembles in gowns, wraps and hats, in the 
greater acceptance of jewels for wear with 
the sport clothes, in the decided character- 
istics of evening jewels and in the interest- 
new coif modes. These are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 


Hints from Costume Ensembles 


The principal assembled costumes are 
those where dress, oucer wrap and hat corre- 
spond in material and color. For the south 
they are one piece dresses, capes either 
short or long, or five-eighths length coats. 
The hats for these are small, upturned of 
brim and pointed of crown and the jewels 
will echo the color of the costume, taking 
for its principal gem the hue taken in the 
hat and the gown material. A little bit later 
we will consider the special materials in col- 
ors used for these costumes. They will fol- 
low the heavier Kasha cloth and the printed 
crepes but they will have new variations. 

For evening wear the ensemble is again 
the outer wrap and the gown. Then a 
cloak, a shawl or a scarf will make the wrap 
ard it will very often differ from the gown 
in materials while keeping to its main color. 
When chiffon makes the frock chiffon will 
be used for the facing of the cloak, but 
velvet for its outer material. When a shawl 
makes the outer wrap the color used in its 
flower embroidered border will repeat in 
general the tone of the gown. 

The lace scarf worn over the head and 
across the shoulders is a new drapery for 
evening wear. It may be in black, white or 
blonde lace, and it may be embroidered in 
colors or tinted with pale rose, nile, ciel and 
orchid. The tulle dance hat, shown at the 
top in Fig. 15, which is now merely a 
wound length of the material twisted into a 
turban is seen when tulle itself makes the 
lower part of the gown. This is a new 
conceit and one that promises greater popu- 
larity as the season advances. 

The jewels for these ensembles follow the 
order suggested in Part I of this article. 
They keep to the deeper toned gems for the 
daytime and to pearls, diamonds and the 
paler gem stones for the evening. For sport 
wear brilliant colors appear in the jewels 
and like the costumes they are divided into 
two groups. There is a strict adherence to 
the tailored form in the first group of these 
jewels and costumes as the first model in 
the illustration (Fig. 14 at left) will 
show. These pieces are intended for wear 
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by sport participants or by those using the 
heavier jersey frocks and knitted goods for 
their costumes. 

The second group of jewels is to be ap- 
propriate for wear with the printed chiffons 
and tinted laces of the costumes in the gal- 
lery. Diamonds are sparsely used in these 
jewels but pearls make the pendants on the 
earrings and many of the choker necklaces. 
The gem stones, both faceted, transparent ex- 
amples and the opaque varieties are used in 
parures, keeping to the dainty patterns 
shown in the illustration, patterns having 
fanciful placques for the pendants on their 
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Fic. 15—THE NEW HATS WILL NOT INTERFERE 
WITH THE VOGUE FOR EARRINGS 


necklaces, wide bracelets for wear on the 
wrist and handsome chatelaine watches and 
correspondingly handsome utility pieces for 
carrying in the hand. 


The Southern Season Hints of New Coif 
Modes 


Some of the most interesting suggestions 
for the jeweler are to be found in the new 
arrangements for dressing the hair. Of 
course the bob is still to stay, but it will 
be ornamented now with jewels especially 
designed for wear with these closely shorn 
locks. In the illustration (Fig. 16) are 
given many variations of these jewels and 
turning back the pages we may see other 
examples in the designing of these new 
pieces. 

The full-cut bob after the style of the 
head at the upper row of the cuts in Fig. 16 
at right, is used alone by the young maid, the 
flapper and her younger sisters. The orna- 
ment for this is the side barrette illustrated. 

The two leading innovations are seen in 
the single or double hoop of pearls worn at 
a sharp angle over the crown of the head 
and the ornament for the back of the hair 
used just above the knot or holding down 
the ends of the boyish bob, at the nape of 
the neck. 

In Fig. 17 the lugtoback comb is pictured 
with the new smooth-drawn hair dressing 
and the hoop earring. This arrangement 
makes a particularly artistic picture. 

These hair ornaments are included in some 
of the handsomest parures in preparation for 
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the southern season. The combs are 
matched by earrings as we have seen follow- 
ing the Creole hoop, and in fans and brace- 
lets or matching pattern and corresponding 
in gem setting. The fillets are repeated for 
bracelet and necklace and the side ornaments 
are repeated for the pendants on necklace 
and earrings. 

In the illustration (Fig. 17) are also given 
some of the newer parure arrangements 
with hat dart, earrings and necklace, or cuff 
bracelet in pairs or matching bag for out- 
door wear; with cigarette holder and brace- 
let for the smart dresser with evening jewels 
entirely of pearls for the debutante; with a 
pair of bracelets and a fan for evening wear 
and a choker necklace and brooch for day- 
time at home. 

One of the cleverest of the newer parures 
is to include a pair of earrings and a sautoir 
watch in its group. This watch is of the 
interchangeable form so that it may be worn 
as a bracelet watch or a chatelaine in the 
daytime and the necklace reserved for eve- 
ning wear. The design is one of triangular 
form studded with peridots, amethysts, zir- 
cons and pearls in a colorful cluster in a 
platinum mounting. 


Bright Colors on White the Favorite Color 
Scheme 


Among the favored materials for early 
Spring wear come first the crepes in both 





l'tc. 16—MODISH 
all silk and a heavier silk and wool texture; 
kasha cloth is far and away the leading 
material for the ensemble costume and the 
outer coats. The flannels are bordered in 
stripes, the new cashmere and the thinner 
challie are flowered and daintily colored; the 
linens are bordered and of natural tone, the 
new broadcloth a heavy cotton material with 
a smooth shiny surface comes in plaids, 
stripes and checks or variegated colors; the 
georgettes are figured or in solid pastelle 
shades; the tub silks are shaded in ombre 
colorings or in vivid plaids, and the laces 
metallic materials and beaded georgettes are 
tinted daintily for the lace if it is not either 
black or white and brilliantly colored for 
the beads and metal cloth following the tones 
of beetle green, copper and violet. 

The crepes in black, white, half shades and 
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ombre tintings will be used for both after. 
noon and evening gown. The kasha cloth, 
flannels and broad cloth will be used for the 
coat and skirt suits following one after the 
other as the season advances. The tub silks, 
cashmere and challies will make the informal 
afternoon frocks and the georgettes, laces 
and handsomer materials will build the eve- 
ning gowns. 

The contours and silhouettes for these 
costumes are sketched in variety in the 14th 
and 17th illustrations. It is seen that they 
follow the sheathlike form with minor varia- 
tions in their makeup. The complete sheath 
(the central model) is used for some of the 
handsomer materials for evening wear; the 
long tunic with the tight underskirt is de- 
veloped in the silks and heavier crepes; 
georgette and the lighter silk crepes make 
the gowns with the scarfs, godets, gored 
flounces and over drapery. The jersey like 
basque worn on the first model in Fig. 14 
will be carried out in the broadcloth, linen or 
flannel and the manderin coat effect will be 
seen in the printed crepe with a border of 
black crepe or satin to finish the hem of the 
three quarter length tunic. 

The idea, it seems, throughout all these 
costumes is one of entire simplicity. There 
is an absence of over decoration or of super- 
imposed trimming. The sashes, scarfs, 
godets and flounces comprise the entire 
trimming on many of the evening gowns. 
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COIF ARRANGEMENTS 


For daytime wear there are short capes, 
full length frills down the front of many 
of the gowns and fichus and flounces for the 
neck trimming on cloth, crepe or silk frocks. 
The jewelry designer will be pleased indeed 
with this new type of gown. It makes such 
an excellent foil for his jewels. Nothing 
could be better as a ground upon which to 
exhibit the many interesting designs now 
planned for both day and evening wear, and 
such pieces as brooches, chatelaine watches, 
necklaces and dress ornaments will look the 
best worn on these simple, dignified gowns. 
The interest the jeweler takes in Milady’s 
hats is controlled entirely by the use of the 
hat dart, the suitability of the earrings and 
the choker necklace for daytime wear. It 
is to be noted that the small hat still 
promises a lively future. It is now upturned 
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of brim and its crown is high and pointed as 
shown in Fig. 15. Two of the versions of 
this small hat are the Robin Hood shape, 
which is described fully by the name, and of 
the small very high hat with the decoration 
of feather, flowers or ribbon at the apex of 
its crown. For both of these small hats the 
dart is appropriate, the earring is indispens- 
able and the choker necklace will be used 
worn high on the throat, close under the chin. 
There is a promise that the mannish bankok 
will be used with the flannel, lined or broad 
cloth sport dress that the Spanish sailor will 
complete the costume when vivid colors or a 
fringed shawl are seen in the costume and 
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holding of the numerous vanity pieces and 
the smoking things. ‘ 

Such a long list of jewels is a delight in 
its chance for variation of design, wealth of 
color in its gem setting and interest of 
texture. 








Jade Work in the Orient 





[X spite of the hardness of such a stone 

as jade it was manipulated by ancients 
of an age in which we have supposed them 
little able to undertake such a task. The 
history and their method of manipulation is 


l'1c. 17—THE JEWELRY PARURE FOR MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


that the large picture hat will be new and 
accepted only when its crown is exceedingly 
small. 

A remarkable list of dress accessory fin- 
ishes off the hints to be gained by a study 
of the costumes in preparation now for the 
Summer season. Bags, parasols and fans, 
lace pins, brooches, and dress ornaments, 
lorgnettes, flasks and perfume bottles, bridge 
sets and cross word puzzle books, pads and 
pencils are found in this diversified grouping. 

The bags will often be made of the gown 
material and the parasols too will follow 
this mode, but each will have its gem set 
ornament on handle and fastening, a chance 
for the jeweler to play a pretty tune on an 
interesting theme. 

Shoulder brooches will be long and nar- 
row after the form sketched in the illustra- 
tion and the lace pins will be hollow either 
circles or squares. Fans are to have as 
their accompaniment small pouches for the 


explained in few words by Blacker, who 
writes : 

“The art of working hard stones such as 
jade is of great antiquity. Ancient Chaldea, 
Nineveh, Babylon and Persepolis have shown 
that the art of gem engraving was practised 
when they flourished and from them it 
seems to have passed eastwards to China, 
westwards to Europe and southwards to 
India. The process remains unchanged in 
principle, though the mechanical driving 
power in the West has displaced the simple 
treadle still worked with the feet in the 
East. The tools owe their efficiency to the 
abrading power of certain powders made 
from the hardest stones and made _ into 
pastes with pater. Just as ‘diamond cut 
diamond,’ so any stone as hard or harder 
than jade will cut it. The process is ex- 
ceedingly laborious and slow. It is stated 
that a bowl in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum occupied three generations of ar- 
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tists, whose task is first to saw off from the 


block of jade the piece they require. In this 
operation a toothless iron saw is used with 
water and the ever-necessary abrasives. Next 
the piece is roughly shaped by means of cir- 
cular saws—round disks of iron—cutting 
vertically, after which the angles left by the 
sawing are ground down. Then follow 
other processes—shaping by small, solid iron 
rings, polishing by little wheels, cutting by 
diamond and tubular drills, digging out the 
cores left by the tubular drill by little 
gouges, scooping out the interior of a vase 
or bottle by a number of other instruments 
of varied shape, prolonged polishing to de- 
velop the full beauty of the surface, and 
finally cutting beds for the gems and setting 
them firmly in their sockets.”"—The A. B. C. 
of India. 








A Design and Industries Association 





HE “get together” idea is one that can- 

not be too strongly advocated. It is 
the bundle-of-sticks power exemplified, 
singly a frail stem, combined an unbreakable 
resistance, “in union is strength,” and so on 
indefinitely. We have it in the trade union 
and in the employers’ associations. It is an 
approved entity and here to stay. But it 
should be extended. That was in the back 
of the brain that promulgated the “Design 
and Industries Association” in England in 
1915. How well it has stood the test there 
we do not know, but, success or failure there, 
the conception is a correct one and should be 
started into being in the U.S.A. more Adver- 
tising, salesmanship, office management, all 
branches of industrial manipulation, have 
formed their associations for congregation 
and mutual consultation. In numerous in- 
dustries design is the pedestal that upholds 
them in their activity and holds the product 
up to public gaze to activate sales. 

To our sorrow and financial loss lack of 
training facilities in the United States had 
placed us in a weak position relatively with 
Europe. We have, by sheer necessity, 
created by the World War, largely overcome 
that industrial drawback. But, are we going 
now to “rest on our oars” and glide with the 
stream, which will become again more and 
more sluggish unless eternally cleared of 
natural obstructive growths? To deepen the 
channel and broaden the passage a “Con- 
servancy Board” is necessary. In the field of 
design a closer association of the factors is 
required. Besides manufacturers and de- 
signers, advertisement experts, distributors, 
economists, and critics must form in associa- 
tion a body that shall keep up and accelerate 
the impetus, which already shows some signs 
of lagging. An amalgamation of the “arts 
of design” forces is a prerequisite if the 
United State are to maintain their inde- 
pendence in face of European producers. 

Art is a quality in the industrial field that 
cannot be kept out by imposition of high 
tariffs. Superiority in beauty is a qualifica- 
tion which knows no tariff barriers—we must 
maintain our own highest possible standards 
in order to hold back any onrush of the 
foreign competitor—C. W. Coumbe. 








The Ballarde Jewelry Co. is the name of 
a new jewelry store and repair department 
recently opened at 123 S. Queen St., Kinston, 
N. C. 
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Heraldry, Ancient and Modern | 
A Brief Summary of Some of the Fundamental Points on This Subject That 
May Interest Jewelers and Engravers 
By George A. Banner 
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[Editor’s Note—The following article on 
Heraldry is intended to give the reader a 
bird's-eye view of the subject im general 
and it is published in answer to a large 
number of inquiries recently received from 
jewelers who wanted information in_ the 
way of definitions, diagrams and explana- 
tions of terms. THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
has published considerable about heraldry 
and its various branches in the past but 
nothing of recent years, and it is impossible 
to supply readers with copies of the old num- 
bers in which the different articles appeared. 
Mr. Banner’s article will give a general idea 
and act as a foundation for those who wish 
to know more about the subject though 
there is no attempt to assist the reader to 
practise heraldry. It will be followed 
shortly by another article, in which the 
author will take up the subject of display- 
ing coats-of-arms and in which will be 
given a complete view of the system of 
“marshalling” a coat by “impalement,” 
“dimidiation,”’ and by “quartering.” It ts 
hoped that this will further aid the designer 
to draft a coat-of-arms for a patron.| 
UNITED STATES citizens need offer no 

apology for taking up the study of the 
art of heraldry or bearing arms or crest. 
So many of our oldest prominent families 
are intermarried with the nobility and 
gentry of Europe. The advance in our cul- 
tural standards in the last half century have 
been phenomenal, and all the arts are con- 
sidered now part of our _ inheritance, 
heraldry as much as painting and sculpture. 

George Washington and Benjamin Frank- 
lin both inherited arms and displayed the 
same. And as heraldry plays such an im- 
portant part in history a logical reason is 
given for us all to know at least the rudi- 
ments of it. 

The origin of heraldry is supposed to date 
from about -the middle ages and according 
to Spencer, Menestrier, and other writers 
originated in its modern form from the 
tournaments instituted or at least brought 
into perfect organization by the German 
king, Henry the Fowler (918-36), for the 
purpose of keeping up the military spirit 
among the knightly families of that day. 
The tribes of Israel had their distinctive 
emblems, Judah its lion; even our red In- 
dian had his totemic sign and from remote 
antiquity nations and tribes have employed 
devices and insignia displayed on shield or 
banner. In later days arms were granted 
by the greater nobles for gallant deeds or 
they were assumed at will. They were at 
first merely individual cognizances, but they 
became hereditary about the end of the 13th 
century. 


A victorious knight had the privilege of 
assuming the arms of his vanquished enemy. 
Heraldry plays an important part in our 
present day life, for you will find heraldic 
devices on coins, trade marks, etc. The 
visiting cards of our “400” as well as of 
foreign nobility and gentry often bear their 
arms. Note paper is much more frequently 


powerful London trade guilds. Crests came 
into general use in the thirteenth century 
and are an essential part of a coat-of-arms, 

In German practice they often repeat the 
charges on the shield and they are very 
elaborate and of exaggerated proportions, 
Many German crests bear horns in pairs 
with or without additions. Wings in pairs 
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Fic. 1—THE ARMS OF BOSTWICK 


so engraved and the sex and condition of 
the writer can be discovered from the arms. 

As such devices are still used in this coun- 
try and more so in foreign countries, it is 
worth while to understand the rules govern- 
ing them, so as not to make blunders that 
are easily avoidable. As heraldry was a 
part of daily life up to very recent times 
and a really essential part from 1200 to 
1700, it is naturally reflected in history and 
throughout literature. The history of trade 
is illustrated in the arms of the different 


occur very frequently, while in English 
practice there is seldom a relation between 
the crest and the charges.on the field. The 
crest is in theory a sign to be assumed at 
will by an individual. In England the crest 
is always displayed over a “wreath” of the 
colors; in Germany it is never separated 
from the helmet. The German helmet may 
be borne either full face or in profile. In 
England it is not common to display more 
than a single helmet and crest even when 
the right exists. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE SHIELD 

The shield is seldom all of one color, it 
is generally divided into parts termed “Ordi- 
naries,” containing the “charges.” A charge 
is anything placed upon a shield; in the 
nature of things most shields must be dis- 
tinguished by charges. The heralds have 
divided charges into several classes. It is 
only necessary here to distinguish three 
namely, “Honorable Ordinaries,” “Sub-Ordi- 
naries” and common charges, 

HoNORABLE ORDINARIES. These consist of 
the following: Chief, quarter, bend, bar, 
fess, chevron, pale, pile, cross and saltire. 
These figures are displayed on Fig. 4. 

SuB-ORDINARIES are: Bordure, orle, tres- 
sure, flanche, label, inescutcheon, 
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consists of a horizontal bar with three 


pendent projections, either square or dove- 
tail. Inescutcheon is a diminished shield in 
the center of the field; it is a charge of 
Pretence of an heiress, etc. Gyron is a 
charge formed by two straight lines meet- 
ing at an acute point in the middle of the 
field. Fret is composed of narrow bendlets 
in saltire, interlaced with a mascle. Pall is 
a Y-shaped charge representing the ecclesi- 
astical pallium. Mullet is a star of five 
‘points pierced in the center; difference mark 
of a third son. Lozenge is a charge of the 
well-known “diamond” shape. Fusil is simi- 
lar to the lozenge but more attenuated. 
Mascle is a lozenge “voided” (the center 
eliminated). Rustre is a lozenge with a 
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it may be then said to have adapted the 
lines of the architect as well as many of 
the objects and forms of his art. Nor did 
this influence fail even in that later period 
in which the original idea of heraldry was 
lost. For when heraldry became combined 
with architecture, so as to be introduced in 
the buildings of the great, the new combina- 
tion led to the use of “supporters,” a feature 
originating in the representation of the shield 
supported on each side by some animal 
grotesque or conventional and some times 
“proper.” In the museum of Lyons there is 


a remarkable mosaic which was discovered 
in 1806 and is described by M. de Caumont 
in his work, “Cours d’Antiquités-Monumen- 
tales, 


representing the ancient circus in 
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fret, pall or pairle, mullet, lozenge, fusil, 
mascle, rustre, roundels, gouttes. (See Fig. 
2). 

The Chief is the upper third of the shield. 
Quarter is the dexter fourth of the shield. 
3end is a broad band, occupying a third of 
the field, drawn diagonally from dexter 
chief to sinister base. A bend sinister has 
the reversed position. Bar is a horizontal 
band across the shield, occupying one-fifth 
of the field. Fess is a band similar to the 
bar, but occupying one-third of the shield. 
Chevron consists of two bands rising from 
the dexter and sinister sides of the shield 
and meeting at the middle in a right angle. 
It should occupy one-third of the field. 
Pale is a vertical band occupying one-third 
of the field in the middle. Pile is a wedge- 
shaped form pendent from the top of the 
shield. Cross is composed of a blending of 
the pale and fess. Saltire is a blending of 
the bend and bend sinister. Bordure is a 
band round the edge of the shield and should 
occupy one-fifth of the field. Orle is a 
border but detached from the edge of the 
shield. Tressure is a diminutive of the orle, 
often borne double, as in the arms of Scot- 
land; there it is flory-counter-flory. Flanches 
are always in pairs, and are cut off the sides 
of the shield by incurving lines. Label, or 
file, a mark of cadency for the eldest son, 


Roundels are round discs 
Gouttes 


circular opening. 
of different tinctures (see Fig. 2). 
are tears or drops as in lig, 2. 
The different tinctures or colors, metals and 
furs when not shown in pigments are repre- 
sented by dots and lines of different direc- 
tion (see illustration on Fig. 2). When 
any animal or bird, etc., is represented in 
its natural colors it is described as “proper.” 
Besides the colors mentioned there are the 
furs, then there is a composite field of metal 
and fur or color alternated, called vairé, 
this perhaps is imitated from the coat of 
some animal and has the appearance of small 
shields placed together as shown on Fig. 3. 
Crarces. The use of the cross in heraldry 
is very great and nine different crosses in 
most prominent use will be found on Fig. 4. 
The cross may be varied by any of the 
composite lines already described, it may be 
engrailed, embattled, or counter-embattled. 
Other charges used in heraldry are human 
figures, animals and birds, fishes, trees and 
plants, celestial objects, implements of war, 
ships, household utensils, etc. Among the 
animals the lion takes the lead; next comes 
the eagle. Among the flowers we find the 
rose, fleurs-de-lys, etc. Architectural objects 
are not uncommon and show how great was 
the influence of civil and military archi- 
tecture upon heraldry in its earliest period, 


Lyons during the chariot races in which the 
barriers are depicted as formed by wooden 
palisadings which contain in them every 
element of our modern lineal heraldry, this 


is the origin of the barrier (Barre in 
heraldry a bar). 

BLazon.—A_ distinctly heraldic term is 
“blazon,” which has two senses: (1) the 


verbal description of a coat-of-arms; (2) 
the “display,” or picturing of such a coat. 
A paramount rule in emblazoning is that 
“metal must not be placed on metal, or 
color on color.” Now, the shield is an arm 
of metal, hence charges placed on its sur- 
face (“field”) must be in color. The field 
may, however, be parti-tinctured; in which 
case charges falling on metal and color have 
to vary their tinctures so that the part of 
the charge on the metal shall be of a color 
and the part falling on the color shall be of 
metal, This system is termed “counter- 
change.” See last figure on Fig. 2a, 
TincturEs.—Heraldry is greatly aided in 
emblazoning by “tinctures.” These are the 
metals and colors used in the science and 
are designated by special heraldic terms, as: 
Or, argent, gules, azure, sable, vert, purpure, 
tenne, sanguine, etc. A system has been de- 
vised by which these tinctures can be de- 
picted in black and white (for printing, en- 
graving, etc.) by means of dots and lines 
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as shown in Fig. 2. This method of repre- 
sentation was brought in after the discovery 
of engraving; just who originated it is not 
known. 

Crests.—According to some writers crests 
came into general use in the 13th century, 
and are an essential part of arms. A com- 
plete catalogue of crests may be found in 
“Fairbairn’s crests,” in Knight & Rumley’s 
“Heraldry,” also in Burke’s “Peerage.” 
These are the three standard works on this 
subject and are all that the student will 
require to trace up any arms. In the en- 
graving of silverware it is sufficient to en- 
grave the crest only; this is generally 
represented “proper.” “Complete arms” 
can only be engraved on large articles such 
as serving trays, large urns, etc. Where two 
crests are borne, as is often the case in 
German arms, if space will not permit of 
engraving both, preference is given to the 
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MANTLING, having a purely decorative 
purpose, according to some writers, suggests 
that its treatment, as to form, should be 
such as to support and supplement the lines 
of the shield and its contents. And to assist 
in linking together the whole composition, 
the present rule is for the mantling to be 
of the color and metal first mentioned in 
the blazon of the arms. The practice of 
decorating the surface of the mantling is 
still carried out to some extent; in that of 
a Knight of the Garter, being done with gold 
and red. Mantling may also be done with 
ornamental foliage and very elaborate de- 
signs are found among them and, from a 
decorative standpoint, some are really beauti- 
ful. So that where artistic effect counts 
by all means add mantling. The degree of 
detail and the amount of elaboration should 
depend on the size and general character of 
the work. 


Divisions OF THE SHIELO. 
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respectively called Charges and Ordinaries; 
the latter have been enumerated above, 
Common charges such as animals, trees, 
flowers and objects animate and inanimate, 
may be used, or borne, on the field, or on 
each other. 

Coat-oF-ARMS.—A full coat-of-arms (a 
complete heraldic composition) consists of: 
escutcheon, crest, supporters, mantling, 
motto. 

MarKS OF CADENCY.—To distinguish the 
different members of a family (Fig. 2) 
these were introduced about the 14th cen- 
tury. These marks are provided to the num. 
ber of 9, and according to history no pro- 
vision is made for any son beyond this be- 
cause of the great importance attached to 
the mystic figure 9. There were 9 tinctures 
including the rare colors tenné and sanguine, 
orange and crimson, 9 ordinaries, 9 parti- 
tions, and 9 different forms of crosses 
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male. The crest is the highest part of a 
coat of arms, and is placed on a wreath 
unless it is issuant from a coronet, or stand- 
ing on a chapeau, in either of which cases 
the wreath is dispensed with. 

Crests appear on the helmets of knights 
as early as the 13th century, and, after the 
institution of the Order of the Garter, in 
imitation of King Edward the Third, who 
was the first king of England that bore a 
crest on his helmet, all Knights Companions 
of the Order began to wear crests. This 
practice soon became more general until at 
length crests were assumed discretionally 
by all who were considered as legally en- 
titled to bear arms (“armiger’). 

The Motto, from “mot,” a word or legend, 
may be changed, varied or relinquished as 
often as the bearer thinks fit. Many still in 
use were originally war cries, or some choice 
epigraphs, The motto is always placed on 
a ribbon or girdle of leather with a buckle 
of gold or silver, 
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Fic. 2A—DIVISIONS OF THE SHIELD 


In drawing a coat-of-arms always aim 
at the decorative side first as the artistic 
scope for display is great and should not 
be overlooked. 

RuLes or BLAZzoNING.—Begin with the 
field, that is the surface of the shield, notic- 
ing the lines with which it is divided, 
whether per pale, per fesse, or per bend 
(see Fig. 2A), and also the character of 
the lines, whether indented, engrailed, etc. 
Then proceed to the next immediate charge. 
The one which lies imposed on the field, and 
in chief must be first named, then those 
which are more remote. For example, if 
the arms read: Azure, a Crescent, sur- 
mounting three Stars Argent, the crescent is 
first named as being in chief. While the 
rule in English Heraldry is that metal 
shall never be placed upon metal nor color 
upon color, examples of this are frequently 
found in German arms. 

The objects that are borne on the shield 
are divided into two main groups that are 
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INDENTED, COUNTERCHANGE- 


(lig. 2). The marks of cadency (see Fig.. 
3) are as follows: Eldest son, a label; 
second, a crescent; third, a mullet; fourth,. 
a martlet; fifth, an annulet; sixth, a fleur-de- 
lis; seventh, a rose; eighth, a cross moline; 
ninth, a quatrefoil, These marks are born 
on any part of a coat that may be found 
most suitable for its conspicious display but 
always in such a manner that it may not 
be mistaken for a charge. Bossewell says. 
(1572): “Every difference ought to be 
placed in the most evident place.” 

The sons of the eldest son bear each his 
own mark charged upon the label of his- 
father (Fig. 4). Hatchments, the coat-of- 
arms of a person who is dead, show upon 
sight whether a private gentleman, married‘ 
or single, bachelor or widower and the same 
as to women. During the reign of Henry 
the Third Heraldry was used to distinguish 
persons and property and record descent and 
alliance, and no modern invention has been: 
found yet to supersede it. For this reason: 
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alone it can never become obsolete, it having 
even been used as legal proof after the lapse 
of centuries, of the date of a building or the 
name of its founder displayed by the sculp- 
tured arms which adorned all ancient build- 
ings, and the careful study of early rolls 
of parchment. 

CoU NTER-CHANGING.—This is an intermix- 
ture of several metals and colors one against 








this division of the field is quite obvious to 


the reader. 


During the reign of Edward the Third 


chivalry, and consequently heraldry, became 
the ruling fashion. Any persons ranking 
above a yeoman (so called from the Saxon 
word Zeman which signifies common) ‘and 
properly such, having some land of their 
own, could bear arms or heraldic honors; 
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the arms of the Kings of England before 
the time of Richard the Second, but a “Lion, 
Or,” and an eagle or “falcon proper” have 
been assigned to the arms of Edward the 
Third, The -arms of Richard the Second 
are seen accompanied, rather than supported, 
by two white harts collared and chained Or. 
A lion and an antelope, and sometimes an 
antelope and a swan have been assigned to 
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another (Fig. 2). Thus if a bend were 
placed upon a coat divided per pale, argent 
and gules (as shown in last shield on Fig. 
2) between a metal and a color the dexter 
half of the bend falling on the metal must 
become gules and the sinister half, on the 
color of the field becomes argent. This was 
the coat-of-arms of the poet Chaucer, de- 
scribed in heraldry as: “Party per pale, 
argent and gules, a bende counter-changed.” 
The great beauty and: variety produced by 


Fic. 3—HERALDIC TERMS ILLUSTRATED 


and so every one so entitled sought oppor- 
tunity to display arms in every possible 
manner, even to becoming an integral part 
of the architecture of their houses. 
SUPPORTERS are exterior ornaments placed 
at the sides of the shield as in the arms of 
Great Britain we find the Lion and Unicorn. 
Supporters are often taken from some animal 
or bird found on the shield, in the New 
York city coat the supporters are a sailor 
and an Indian. Supporters do not appear in 


Henry the Fourth. Supporters were in their 
origin badges which had acquired permanence 
by custom in the same way that the arms 
of the shield had acquired it at an earlier 
time. As a general rule, with some few 
exceptions, the right to bear supporters is 
confined to Peers and Peeresses and to the 
highest classes. Under the head of sup- 
porters reference may be made to the eagles, 
double and single; as for instance the arms 
of Princes and Peers of the Holy Roman 
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Empire are borne on the double-headed 
Imperial eagle. The single-headed eagle of 
the Kingdom of Prussia supports in a similar 
way the arms of the Countess of Derby. 
The insignia of Orders of Knighthood 
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shield with representations of the Garter 
inscribed with the Motto “Honi soit qui mal 
y pense.” 
CLASSES OF ARMS 

usually divided by modern 


Arms are 
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are also among the most important and 
decorative accessories surrounding the shield, 
as the Collar, the Garter and the Motto 
circle, Knights of the Garter surround the 


authorities into eleven classes: 1. Arms of 
Dominion, 2. Arms of Pretence. 3. Arms 
of Community. 4. Arms of Assumption. 
5. Arms of Patronage. 6. Arms of Succes- 
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sion. 7. Arms of Alliance. 8. Arms of 
Adoption. 9. Arms Paternal and Hereditary, 
10. Arms of Concession. 11. Canting or 
Allusive arms. 

Arms of Dominion are those of kings, 
emperors, etc. 

Arms of Pretence are a “surtout” (in- 
escutcheon) ; as of an heiress in marshalling 
a commoner’s arms. 

Arms of Community are those of cities, 
societies, tc. 

Assumptive Arms are those taken from 
another by defeat. 

Arms of Patronage are those of governors 
of provinces, 

Arms of Succession are those of people 
who inherit land. 

Arms of Alliance are those of people 
marrying. 

Arms of Adoption are those of people 
adopted. 

Arms Paternal and Hereditary are those 
irom father to son, 

Arms of Concession are those granted by 
the king. 

Arms Canting or Allusive are those 
whose figures allude to the name, profession 
or bearing of the owner. 


Glossary of Heraldic Terms 


Abaissé. A term used for an Ordinary 
placed lower than usual; as for instance the 
Iesse is abaissé when placed lower than the 
center. 

Accosté. 

Adextre. 

Adossé or addorsed. 


A charge placed between others. 
On the dexter side. 
Back to back. 


Affronté. Face to face. 

Appointed. Two pieces whose points 
touch. 

Armed. Animals showing claws, beak, 
etc. In the case of stags the term is 
“attired.” 

Arreté. An animal with four feet on the 


ground. 
3andé, or bendy dexter. A shield divided 
by diagonal lines like a bend. 


Billeté. Covered with billets (long oblong 
figures). 
3ordure. A band or border around the 


inner edge of the shield. 
3risé. A Chevron whose point is broken. 
Brochant. Placed one over the other and 
partly covering. 
Caboché. Front faced and neckless. 


Charge. Any device placed on the field. 

Chevronné. Covered with Chevrons, 

Contre Passant. Animals passing one 
another. 

Coticé. Covered with Cotises (half bend). 

Coupé. Cut off from the edges of the 
shield. 

Danché. Indented. 

Dexter. The left of the observer. 

Fcarté. Divided into four parts. 


Fichiqueté. Like a chess board; chequered. 
Embattled. Crenelated., 


I'aillis. The fracture or division of an 
Ordinary. 

Faux. Arms which violate the law. 

Fessed. Charged with a fess or band 


across the center of the shield. 

Fitchée. Sharpened or pointed; specially 
a cross pointed at its base. 

Flanked or flanched. A shield cut off at 
both sides by incurving lines. 

Field. The surface of the shield. 

Flank or flanch. The parts cut off 4 
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shield when flanked (q. v.), always in pairs 
(see 'ig. 2a). 


Fleury. Adorned with fleur-de-lis. 
Fleam. A lancet-shaped charge. 
Fleece. The woolly skin of a sheep. 
Flook. A fish (fluke). 


Fretty. Trellised interlacingly. 

Fusil. A narrow, elongated lozenge. 

Garb. A sheaf. 

Gardant or guardant. Said of animals 
“passant” (q. v.) but full faced. 

Golps. Roundles (q. v.) of purple. 

Gorged. A beast wearing a collar. 

Goutte. A drop or tear (see Plate 2). 

Grey. A badger. 

Griffin or gryphon. <A_ fabulous beast 
with a lion’s body, beak, and fore-paws and 
wings of an eagle; long pointed ears. 

Greave. That part of armour that covers 
the leg from knee to ankle. 

Honor Point. The point above the fesse 
point. 

Humetté or Coupé. 
the edge of shield. 

Hurts. Roundles of azure. 

Impaled. Two coats of arms joined pale- 
wise. 

Label or Lambel. Cadency charge borne 
to distinguish the eldest son (see Plate 4). 


Cut off, not reaching 


Lozenge. Diamond shape. 

Lozengy. Covered with lozenges. 

Mesle. A field composed of metal and 
color. 

Natural. Same as “proper” (q. v.). 

Nowed. Tied or knotted. 

Ombrée. Shadowed. 

Or. Gold. 

Orle. A bordure detached from the shield. 


Pale. An Honorable Ordinary depicted 
as a vertical band occupying a third of the 
field. 


Paley. When the field is divided pale- 
wise into four or other even number of 
parts. 

Pean. One of the Furs (see Fig, 2). 

Pellets. Black roundles. 

Pheon. The iron head of a dart. 

Palisée. Palisaded. 

Passant. Animals walking dexterward, 


otherwise the term is passant sinister. 

Plumes. Feathers. 

Pomeis. Green roundles. 

Proper. In natural color. 

Quadrate. Square. 

Quarterings. Divisions of a shield for 
the purpose of grouping two or more coats. 

Raguly. A Cross made of the trunks of 
trees, 

Rampant. A lion standing on hind legs. 

Roundles. Round discs of different tinc- 
tures (see Plate 2). 

Sable. Black. 

Sémé. Pieces scattered over the field. 

Sinister. The right of the observer. 

Sour le tout. An inescutcheon placed in 
the middle of the field. 

Taille. A shield divided into equal parts, 
dexter and sinister. 


Tierce. A shield divided into three in any 
direction. 

Tincture. The metals and colors used in 
Heraldry. 

Tranché. Party per bend (see Fig, 2). 

Vairé. A field covered with the fur vair 
(cup-shaped figures). 

Vert. Green. 

Volant. Flying, as a bird. 

Welke. A shell-fish, 


Wreathed. Surrounded by a wreath. 
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Art’s Indirect Progress 





T° give a solution to a difficult subject is 

not an easy task. How often have we 
wondered at the devious course of art. Are 
we going backwards? Have we lost the 
flame of art divine? Under the above title 
W. H. Wright explains, in “The Creative 
Will,” the facts in just the few following 
sentences : 

“The evolution of art is no more mechan- 
ical than the development of the individual. 
In it there are irregularities, retrogressions, 
forward spurts, divagations, distractions. 
One time it goes ahead rapidly, at another, it 
seems to halt. There are periods of dark- 
ness and stagnation as well as periods of 
swift and splendid development. Some men 
carry forward the spirit of research; others, 
employing the qualities which have been 
handed down to them, breathe into old in- 
spirations the flame of individual idiosyn- 
crasy. During one era there will be a prog- 
ress in principles; during another era prog- 
ress will have to do entirely with means. 
Every new movement has about it a certain 
isolation of ambition and aspiration. The 
first innovators push out the boundary on 
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one side; their followers, on another; and 
the final exponents of an epoch, having fully 
assimilated what has preceded them, combine 
the endeavors and accomplishments of their 
forerunners and create new and lasting 
forms.” 








The Penalty of Too Easy Terms 





By J. H. Trecor* 


CAREFUL analysis of commercial 

failures leads first to a segregation 
into three general classes: (a) where the 
failure was brought about by premeditated 
fraud; (b) where the failure was brought 
about by circumstances beyond the control 
of the debtor, and (c) where the failure 
was the result of conditions that made the 
full liquidation of debts impossible. 

Now, take the third class. Were we able 
to get at the exact reasons for each failure 
the surprise would be very great in dis- 
covering that the first germ of disease was 
cultivated by indulgence, Just as the human 
body eventually succumbs to a final explo- 
sion that results from what seems at first 
to be only a small indulgence, so in defunct 
enterprises the final explosion that we term 
the failure, may have resulted from an in- 
dulgence that appeared at first inoffensive. 

An indulgence full of potentiality for harm , 
is making the fulfillment of terms too easy. 
When the athlete is preparing for a race, 
everything is to be avoided in the way of 
diet and habits that may soften his muscles, 
affect his wind and decrease indurance—so 
in the business enterprise, the race for suc- 
cess calls for the living up to rigid rules. 
Wherever the rules are not lived up to and 
the neglect glossed over or encouraged, the 
chances of success are decreased and the 
dangers of failure increased. 

Most credit executives or executives in 
other departments of a business would con- 
sider it hard-hearted or unbusinesslike to 
insist strongly upon the fulfillment of terms. 
Ease of terms may be considered by them 
as a builder of business, instead of a builder 
of commercial fatalities. 

If through indulgence or neglect of fore- 
sight, some one should be brought into 
distress, the concern and regret would be 
poignant. If it were possible for credit 
executives to dissect the remains of dead 
enterprises and discover how small indul- 
gences have led to serious fatalities, they 
would resolve that for the good of business 
and for the safety of the enterprise nothing 
is more necessary than the fulfillment of 
terms,—even though at times the exaction of 
fulfillment may seem inconsiderate and un- 
kind, 

My own observations lead me to believe 
that of the failures not premeditatedly en- 
gineered or brought on by causes beyond 
the control of the debtor, indulgence in terms 
has been the first step in the eventual blow- 
ing up of the enterprise and the consequent 
disappointment of those who had pinned 
their faith to it and honestly intended to 
make it a success. Credit executives must 
not allow sympathy to overcome prudence 
to the extent that we can induce our debtors 
to meet terms no matter how hard the effort 
must be. To that extent we are solidifying 
business and avoiding failures. 


National Association of 





*Executive Manager, 
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A Brief Historical Outline of Rings of the Past 





By Maxwell Lucas 


With Forty-Three Sketches by the Author 
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T is in the natural order of things that 

the craftsman who aspires to a high place 
in his profession should profit by the study 
of the works of his predecessors; and 
although the histories of old silver, watches, 
plate and clocks are each worth all the 
thought and attention the modern jeweler 
can devote to them, yet I think it would be 
hard to find a subject of more absorbing 
interest than that of antique rings. 

A good sized volume* could easily be 
written and yet not deal really comprehen- 
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sively with a subject of such scope and 
interest, but in this paper I will endeavor 
to give an historical outline and mention 
just a few of the more outstanding examples 
of ring-craftsmanship of the past,—to sup- 
ply, in short, a brief introduction to a deeper 
study of so fascinating a subject. 

The use of finger-rings is of undoubted 
antiquity, and seems to have been a common 
vogue in all lands and at all periods. Even 
in the remotest of historical records we find 
ample mention of the ring, and in all coun- 
tries have antique rings been found, from 
the bogs of Ireland and the buriel barrows 
of our Saxon and Norse forefathers, to the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the 
gigantic pyramid tombs of the Pharaohs, 

Not always, however, has the ornamenta- 
tion of the hands, or emotional symbolism 





* A very fine treatise on the subject “Rings for 
the Finger,” by Dr. Geo. F. King, is published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co.—EptrTor. 


been, as now, the chief object for which 
the ring-maker plied his craft. The earliest 
known rings (of which by the way there are 
several in the British Museum) were merely 
simplified treasuries, bands of gold and other 
precious metals being wound round the 
finger, from which coil pieces were broken 
off as a purchase was made. 


The Egyptian Jeweler 

It is to Egypt, that most complete of all 
the ancient civilizations, that we must go for 
the first record of the finger ring as we 
know it today. Here signet rings, with 
which a man signed his name to all docu- 
ments requiring his mark, were much in 
use; and it is probably to this first need of 
the ring as a signet, is due the spread of 
the vogue to all the advanced peoples of the 
world, and its consequent development. 

In Figs. No. 1 and 2 I have sketched a 
couple of Egyptian signets in use many hun- 
dreds of years before Christ, and of a pat- 
tern typical of many which have been found 
within the mummy cases of the Egyptian 
kings and queens, and in those also of the 
priests and scribes of the court. Both these 
rings are of gold with revolving bezels, the 
second one having a bezel formed of a 
representation of the sacred scarabeaus, with 
its under side engraved with hieroglyphics. 

The use of the sacred beetle as a design 
motif in ancient Egypt was extensive, and 
it was adopted also by the Etruscans and 
the Phoenicians. Although gold was un- 
doubtedly preferred by the ancients for rings 
and personal ornaments, Egyptian signets 
are frequently found both of bronze and 
porcelain. Some of these latter, in white, 
blue, and yellow glaze, are extremely beauti- 
ful, and bear on their bezels, some private 
names, and others representations of Amen- 
Ra, Baal, Bast, and other Egyptian dieties. 

lig. 3 shows a somewhat more modern 
ring for wear by men of the Egyptian middle 
classes, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
double “keeper” which is attached to it. 
Rings of this type are commonly made of 
cast silver and are highly prized by their 
owners for the fact that they are mostly 
made in Mecca,—a holy city which is said 
to dispense a blessing with the commodities 
it produces, 

Rings of the Czsars 

In our quest for early rings we must pass 
now from the cities of the Nile, to the all- 
conquering Roman Enmpire. Like the 
Egyptian, the Roman (and equally so the 
Greek and the Etruscan) favored the finger 
ring both as an object of ornament and 
utility; and Figs. 4 and 5 in the same plate 
are two typical examples of early Roman 
rings. No. 4 is of glass and amber, while 
No. 5 shows a peculiar key ring for ladies 
wear,—the key in most instances being that 
of jewel casket, and turned to the inside 


of the hand when not in use. No. 6 is an- 
other Roman ring, with a marked Egyptian 
influence, a coiled serpent having at either 
end the head of a god or goddess. 

In the next plate, in Fig. 8, we see how 
the Greeks adapted the idea of the revolving 
bezel, the place of the scarabeaus as a design 
motif being taken by a carving of a snarling 
leopard. The fashion of engraving the faces 
of rings with the symbols of mythical 
dieties also spread from Egypt to Rome and 
Greece, and Fig. 7 shows a Roman ring 
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engraved with the figures of Pan and a goat. 
The peculiar ring in Fig. 12 is a Roman 
thumb ring of gold. 


Warrior Jewelers of the North 

{t seems at first somewhat inconsistent 
that the deep-thinking Vikings who harried 
our Anglo-Saxon. ancestors, and who lived 4 
riotous full-blooded life, should have found 
time or inclination to pursue the peaceful 
craft of the ringmaker; but there is ample 
evidence that they must, in common with 
most savage races, have taken a certain 
barbaric pleasure in bedecking themselves 
with ornaments of shining metal, brightly 
polished, and,—at a later date,—skilfully 
enameled in bright primary colors. Figs. 
16, 17, and 18 which some time ago | 
sketched from exhibits in the Royal Museum 
at Copenhagen, are three excellent spect 
mens of Norse workmanship, No. 16 being 
finely inlaid and enameled, and No. 18 note 
worthy for its rather intricate design. 

Ring No. 13 has a certain historical it 
terest for us, for its inscription shows that 
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it belonged among the royal trinkets of one 
of England’s early kings,—Ethelwulf, King 
of Wessex and father of Alfred the Great. 
Nos. 14 and 15 are also of about the same 
period,—700-850 A. D.—and made of gold, 
mark the period when ring making in Eng- 
land may safely be said to have reached the 
state of a decorative craft. They are simple 
yet effective in design, sound in construction, 
and of excellent workmanship. 
Medieval Ring-Craft 

We must pass rapidly now through some 
hundreds of years of slow development in 
which though many rings were made and in 
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use, there is no individual item of sufficiently 
outstanding character to call for mention 
here. During this time, however, the ring 
had become more and more closely connected 
with the lives and ceremonies of the indi- 
vidual, and of the nations also. Indeed so 
great had become the vogue of finger-rings, 
and so brilliantly did the goldsmiths conceive 
new modes and fashions, that in the reign 
of Edward III (1363) it became necessary 
—in an endeavor to suppress the extrava- 
gancies of dress and personal ornament that 
were affected by all classes—to pass a law 
restricting the wearing of gold jewelry to 
persons of over £200 worth of property. 
Rings were then in use for many purposes, 
—for weddings and betrothals, love tokens 
and seals, and for wear as regal and 
ecclesiastical insignia, 

The three remaining rings in Plate 2 are 
all of medieval craftsmanship,—Fig. 10, a 
gold ring from France; Fig. 11, an Italian 
ring, ornamented with pendant drops to 
tinkle as the hand was moved; and Fig. 9, 
a gold ring from India. 

It is at the latter end of the middle ages 
that we find the jewelers especially active in 
devising other practical uses to which the 
ring might be put, and several results of 
their efforts are illustrated in the next plate. 

No. 19 is a poison ring from Venice, of 
a pattern comparatively common in the Latin 
countries in those days, and may have put a 
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period to the lives of more than one enemy 
of its original owner. The setting of the 
stone, it can be seen, is made to open and 
to contain poison, which, by merely a pin- 
prick, could be released beneath the victim's 
skin. No. 20 is known as a “squirt” ring, 
its purpose being to squirt water into the 
face of a person previously invited to ex- 
amine the ring. Such jest rings were in 
fairly wide circulation, and many old writers 
make reference to their use by ladies of the 
court. Another peculiar ring of this period 
was so fashionable that it might be used as 
a whistle. 
Rings as Weapons 

There is a reference in the English his- 
tories of Sir Walter Raleigh inscribing a 
message for his queen by writing on a pane 
of glass with his diamond ring. Such a 
trinket was probably much the same as that 
sketched in Fig. 21, a sharp pointed pyra- 
midal diamond being set in four gold claws 
and made especially for this purpose. Num- 
bers of these rings were made and it would 
seem that a novelty appealed to the public 
of Elizabethan times, much as it does to the 
public of our own day. 

It is surprising that the ring, which we 
naturally regard as so dainty and decorative, 
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should have at any time been used as a 
weapon. This, however, is the case, and the 
next sketch (Fig. 22) depicts a heavy brass 
ring from Bavaria. The octagonal bezel is 
set with five sharp points and should be very 
effective in spoiling the beauty of an antag- 
onist. 

The last two rings in this plate have no 
great claim to distinction other than their 
pleasing design. That on the left (Fig. 23) 
is by an English craftsman, working after 
the pattern of the Spanish “giardinetti” 
rings, the centers of the flowers and the 
basket being formed of precious stones; and 
that on the right, a ring from Spain, with 
a symbolical design of a heart, winged and 
crowned, and pierced by an arrow from top 
to bottom. 
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Rings that Tell the Time 

From time immemorial superstition has 
always played a large part in human life. 
Amulets and mystic symbols have always 
been worn—by the ignorant to ward off evil 
influences, by the wise to impose on the igno- 
rant—and it naturally follows that with the 
spreading popularity of the ring, styles made 
their appearance with certain symbolical fig- 
ures as the design motif. Of these I have 
sketched, in Plate Five, a selection of the 
most interesting. 

In medieval England the toadstone was re- 
garded as a singularly effective amulet for 
keeping one intact, and immune from the 
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evil spells of gnomes and fairies; and the 
first sketch in this plate (Fig. 25) shows a 
genuine toadstone ring, the mounting being 
of some metal alloy, and the stone with 
which it is set carved to represent a toad 
swallowing a snake. 

An interesting superstition prevalent in 
the country districts of England accounts 
for its unusual name, and is worth recording. 
It is said that the stone can usually be found 
in the head of a male toad, and a 16th cen- 
tury writer suggests, as a means of ascer- 
taining whether the stone be genuine or not, 
that it be held where a male toad can see it, 
when, if it is a real toadstone, the toa’ will 
jump towards one and endeavor to take it 
away. 

The ring, which tells the time (Fig. 28), 
is another ingenious product of the Middle 
Age jewelers, and consists of a band which 
revolves within a double circlet. A hole in 
this band is brought to bear opposite the 
day of the month marked on the outside of 
the ring, when, if the ring is held in correct 
position, the sun’s rays, passing through the 
hole, will indicate the hour on the inside set 
of figures. 

Sketch 27, in this plate, is fashioned, jewel 
and setting, in the form of a human eye, and 
is a charm against the “evil eye’—an influ- 
ence which seems to have been feared at one 
time or other in every quarter of the globe. 
This ring is from Greece, and Fig. 29 shows 
another amulet ring—this time from Rome 
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and engraved with the figure of a sow. 

The middle ages were productive also in 
the matter of rings, which were said to have 
been charmed by the evil one or his agents. 
One such ring is illustrated in sketch 26, the 
two arms folding over the ring to cover at 
will the mystic inscription by which it gains 
its potency. The spring which actuates the 
arms is covered by a clasp of ruby and 
amethyst. 

The last diagram in this plate shows a 
large animal’s tooth set in a ring, which is 
also set with several precious stones. The 
zooth of an animal set in this manner was 
supposed to exercise a mystic power over its 
possessor and the ring suggests itself as a 
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PLATE 6 


probable origin of the modern custom of 
wearing certain mammal _teeth—notably 
those of the elk—set as a gem. 


Memorial Rings 

It was the custom some hundreds of years 
ago to wear special rings when an especially 
dear relative died, and there are numbers of 
these rings to be seen in the national mu- 
seums, 

The two I have sketched in Figs. 31 and 
32, in the next plate, are memorial rings of 
Charles I, and are of a type which were in 
common use among the loyalists after the 
execution of that monarch. The skeleton 
ring is of gold, with the two elongated skele- 
tons which form the hoop, enameled a ghost- 
ly white. The bezel is formed of a sar- 
cophagus, which the skeletons bear on their 
shoulders, the lid of which slides off to re- 
veal another miniature skeleton in the in- 
terior. The other ring is of gold, with a 
death’s head in white, enameled on a black 
ground, and surrounded by the legend “Be- 
hold the Ende.” 

Fig. 33, also in this plate, shows another 
type of memorial ring, a winged death’s head 
providing the setting for the stone, and the 
ring itself being ornamented with death’s 
heads, entwined bones, and gravediggers’ 
spades. 
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The fact, however, that an antique ring 
bears a skeleton or death’s head does not 
necessarily prove it to have been a memorial 
or mortuary ring. The fashion for wearing 
jewelry with this gruesome motif originated 
from the court of Henry II of France, his 
mistress at the time, Diana of Poictiers, be- 
ing a widow and therefore in mourning, hav- 
ing set the fashion for black and white in 
clothes and trinkets. The court jewelers, 
pandering to this craze, evolved gold coffins 
containing enameled skeletons to hang as 
pendants from the neck, and minute wrist- 
watch movements which were fitted into 
cases the shape of a skull. 

It is recorded also that rings with death’s 
heads were frequently worn by persons who 
wished to be considered grave or of a 
thoughtful turn of mind. 


Religious Rings 

Of all the many rings which the medieval 
jewelers produced for religious and ecclesi- 
astical purposes, perhaps two of the most in- 
teresting are those illustrated in Figs. 34 and 
36. No. 34 is known as a paradise ring, 
many of which were current during the 16th 
century, and is made of gold, the sides being 
ornamented with figures, enameled and in 
relief, to represent such scenes as the Crea- 
tion, and the Fall of Man. 

No. 36 is a rosary or “decade” ring, these 
rings having as a rule 10 small bosses or 
knobs raised on the outside, and one larger 
boss in place of a bezel. The ring was 
turned on the finger, a boss at a time, and as 
each “Ave Maria” was said; the larger boss 
indicating that the full number of 10 “Aves” 
had been said and that it was now time to 
repeat the “Paternoster.” Decade rings, 
however, are not always so elaborate in de- 
sign as that I have sketched. Many are just 
plain rings with the raised bosses, and there 
were also many made that were a coml ina- 
tion of the decade and the signet ring. 

Fig. 35 is a bronze ring, with a bezel 
shaped as the sole of a foot. These were 
worn by pilgrims, and more often than not 
bore an inscription “In Deo” or “Spes in 
Deo.” 


Betrothal and Wedding Rings 


To come now to rings as we know them 
in modern times—that is, principally as wed- 
ding and betrothal rings—we find numerous 
examples of great interest, though it is pos- 
sible to show but a few of them here. 

Fig. 37 is a most interesting specimen of 
the manner in which medieval jewelers 
worked religious scenes and figures into the 
settings of their jewelry, the device in this 
instance representing the Crucifixion. At 
the side of the Christ is the spear with 
which His side was pierced, and at the foot 
of the cross are the dies with which the Ro- 
man soldiery cast lots for His garment. The 
other half of the ring is pierced to represent 
a ladder and a sword, and the arm of the 
cross, which forms the bezel, is utilized as a 
setting for a large ruby. 

The ring I have illustrated and described 
above was the betrothal ring of Martin 
Luther, and is inscribed inside with the names 
of the couple and the date of the wedding. 
There are, however, many rings of this 
“Luther” pattern in existence which have no 
real claim to antiquity, having been made to 
meet a public demand, and for sale at a Leip- 
zic Jubilee Fair, early in the 19th century. 
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Gemmel Rings 

A common design in betrothal rings which 
appears to have had its origin in very early 
times is that illustrated in Fig. 38, and gen- 
erally known as the “gemmel” ring. As far 
back as historical records can take us, it has 
always been the custom, as a sign of a sacred 
engagement, to break in half a coin, a ring, 
or some other token, a half being retained 
by each of the contracting parties in remem- 
brance of the other. This idea of “two 
which are as one” had developed in the gem- 
mel ring, and it was used both as a wedding 
and an engagement ring. It was a common 
practice also in practically all of the Euro- 
pean countries, for lovers to exchange 
“token” or “posy” rings, engraved with senti- 
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PLATE 7 


menta! inscriptions. Quite a number of these 
were formed of “lovers’ knots,” or like 
Sketch 40, a plain gold band with the inte- 
rior inscribed, “Let Likinge Laste”; while 
others were fashioned as a buckled strap— 
that illustrated in Fig. 39 containing the 
legend, “I’ll Win and Wear You.” 

Another vogue in posy rings, and one that 
continued until the early part of the 19th 
century, was the “Harlequin” ring—so 
named because it was set with some half- 
dozen stones of different colors, so arranged 
that their initial letters would form the name 
of the wearer. Thus for “Dora,” a diamond, 
an opal, a ruby and an amethyst would be 
used. It was the custom also to set stones 
in this manner to form short sentimental sen- 
tences. 

What is known as the “Claddugh” ring is 
illustrated in my next sketch (Fig. 41), hav- 
ing come from Claddugh, a small township 
of fishermen on the west coast of Ireland, 
where gemmel rings both for betrothals and 
weddings are still in use. The people of 
Claddugh rarely marry outside of their own 
small community, and the wedding ring, 
which frequently features the heart and the 
clasped hands, is more often than not a fam- 
ily heirloom—passing from mother to eldest 
daughter on her marriage eve. 

My last sketches illustrate a couple of He- 
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brew wedding rings. These date, as far as 
it is possible to ascertain, from the 13th and 
14th centuries, and are of gold, though He- 
brew weddings at that period were not al- 
ways solemnized with rings of that metal. 
Frequently they were of silver gilt, and even 
of brass, the buildings with which they were 
ornamented being intended to represent the 
ark of the covenant, and of very elaborate 
workmanship. The best examples, however, 
are similar to those I have selected, made of 
gold, skilfully enameled, and bearing in He- 
brew hieroglyphics the motto, “Joy be with 
you.” The roof, also, in many cases, is made 
to be raised on hinges, the interior cavity 
containing some charm calculated to bring 
long life and happiness to the newly wedded 
pair. Fig. 43 is perhaps the most interesting 
of the two for the perfect architectural de- 
sign of the building. The six sides are each 
pierced with Gothic windows and’ surmount- 
ed by a pyramidal roof, etched to represent 
tiles. 
* + + * * * * 

Although we embarked on this subject of 
rings—you to read and I to write—merely 
as a pleasurable excursion into the past, and 
to pick up as we go a little information on 
a vastly entertaining matter, yet like most 
things, the study of antique rings, in its more 
advanced form, has also its severely prac- 
tical side. 

For the jeweler who wishes to attract a 
lasting attention to his press announcements 
and to his display windows, few things could 
help him more than the ability to dispense in 
them interesting facts concerning the jewelry 
he sells; and in this matter of rings there 
are thousands of old-time superstitions—of 
how a maiden may visualize her future hus- 
band ; of how certain aliments may be cured; 
of how certain stones are said to perspire 
when danger threatens their wearer—all of 
which may be found by the investigator in 
museums and text-books, and all of which 
have a distinct commercial value in their 
ability to hold the interest of the buying 
public, 








Pearls in Bookbinding 





THE universality of the beautifying pearl 
in Europe is well set forth by Dakin 
in the following few words: 

“After the fall of Rome and the scat- 
tering of the treasures, we find that pearls 
once more become objects of great value 
with the rise of another conquering race. 
Byzantium or Constantinople became the 
center and capital of this new ‘Empire of 
the East,’ and with the development of life 
and luxury arose the desire for adornment 
which were even more gorgeous than that 
of the Romans. The treasures of Rome, 
however, had been scattered far and wide 
and the pearl traveled far over Europe even 
to the ancient cities of Gaul. Then we find 
that as the Franks, too, became a prosper- 
ous and conquering race under Charle- 
magne, the pearl again came into great 
favor with the rich and powerful. Later, 
when learning became the chief object in 
life and books the greatest treasure, the 
pearl was chosen to make beautiful the bind- 
ings of these books. Many of them were 
most splendid and costly. One, the Ash- 
burnham manuscript of the Four Gospels, 
which long ago belonged to the Abbey of 
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Canonesses on Lake Constance, is now in 
possession of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. This 
MS. was bound about 896-899 A. D: by 
order of the Emperor Arnulph of the Caro- 
lingian dynasty, and according to Kunz and 
Stevenson has 96 pearls on it, all of which 
came probably from rivers in Europe.” 








The Good Old Times 





HAT more natural, when one dwells 

on the history of labor, than to make 
a comparison of the “good old” past with 
our “degenerated” days. The pith of the 
trend of thought is well exemplified in the 
following words of James P. Warbasse in 
opening up his clever work on co-operation 
entitled Co-operative Democracy (MacMil- 
lans, 1923). He says: 

“Service, not profits” counted, that was 
the aim of work in those days. “The time 
was when the user made the thing he was 
going to use. The consumer made his bow 
and arrows, he wove his fish nets, he braided 
his rope. * * * While he worked, he was 
thinking of the efficiency of the thing he 
was creating. The motive was not to make 
something that looked as though it served 
the purpose, but to make something that 
would truly give the best results to the user. 
* * * There was no reason to do poor work; 
there was every reason to do good work. 
He had joy in the task itself. * * * Thous- 
ands of generations came and passed away. 
Handicraft, and that means mind-craft, 
reached a stage at which men could make 
more things than they needed for themselves. 
Experts and specialists developed. Still the 
simple and primitive motive of producing 
things for use remained supreme. To think 
of the use to which the article is to be put, 
to think of its service to the user, had be- 
come a tradition which would not die. And 
so down to the middle ages came this great 
idea, to hallow the toil of the worker. Ani- 
mated by it, the artisan was blessed and 
lifted up.. He pursued his work upon an in- 
tellectual plane that made a better man of 
him every day he labored. 

“The guild workmen of the Thirteenth 
Century, although they were producing things 
which they sold to other people, were still 
near enough to that primitive motive of 
direct service to be animated by it. The 
speculative profit-thought had not yet taken 
possession of the minds of the guildsmen. 
The artisan and artist were still thinking 
of the finished article, the use to which it 
would be put, and of the user in his enjoy- 
ment of it. The human mind continued to 
develop. Work was joined with a great 
ethical principle and men continued to grow 
kinder and better. But above all they found 
joy in their work. As a result they created 
good things and beautiful things. They sang 
at their labor. Their imaginations went fly- 
ing to the end of the task, where they saw 
the finished article useful and enjoyed by 
consuming eyes and hands. 


‘Silently sat the artist alone 

Carving a Christ from an ivory bone. 

Little by little with toil and pain 

He won his way through the pallid 
grain. ” 








A. E. Paegel, will discontinue his jewelry 
business at 30 7th St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fundamental Essentials of Design 





FOR practical knowledge combined with 
unexcelled talent in design as well as 
for clarity of expression and the teacher’s 
ability to instruct, this century has seen no 
more useful factor in building up again the 
late decadent character of the arts of design 
than Walter Crane. The novice will al- 
ways gain from study of such works of his 
as Line and Form now in its sixth edition. 
In his chapter devoted to “Fundamental Es- 
sentials of Design,” Crane starts out with 
the following lucid statement: “There are 
three fundamental elements or essentials of 
design—line, form, space. Line we need, 
not only for our ground-plan and frame- 
work, but also to define or express our 
forms. Form we need to give substance 
and mass, interest and variety; and it is ob- 
vious that space is required to contain all 
these elements, while space asserts its influ- 
ence upon both line and form in combination 
upon it, whether object or surface, by the 
shape of its boundary, the extension of its 
plane, and the angle and position of its 
plane in regard to the eye, as well as from 
the point of view of material and use. 
“Questions of the character of line and 
form, and their combination and disposition 
in and over spaces, are questions of com- 
position. They demand the most careful 
solution, whatever our subject and purpose 
may be, from the saan linear border up 
to the most elaborate figure design. But 
although the three essentials to composition 
must be always present, it is always pos- 
sible to rely more upon the qualities of one 
of them for our main motive and interest, 
keeping the other two subsidiary. We might 
centralize the chief interest of our composi- 
tion upon Line, for instance, and make har- 
monious relation or combination of lines our 
principal object (as in line design and or- 
nament), or we might rather dwell upon the 
contours, masses and contrasts and relation- 
ship of Form; as in pictorial design, figure 
compositions of all kinds, and modeling and 
sculpture; or, again, we might choose that 
the peculiar character given by the control 
of certain inclosing spaces should determine 
the interest of our design, as the due filling 
of particular panels and geometric shapes; 
or seek the interest of aerial perspective in 
the pictorial expression of space.” 


The Vail Jewelry Co., Wichita, Kans., has 
arranged for a 15 year lease on its present 
location, 116 E. Douglas St., and will in- 
crease its floor space through a lease taken 
from the Holland Theatre on the second 
floor of that building, 118 E. Douglas St. 
Plans for a new front for the Vail Jewelry 
Co.’s store have been prepared and work will 
start as soon as the weather will permit. 
Plate glass windows will be installed on 
the west side of the building along the alley 
of a distance of 20 feet from Douglas St. 
The store will enlarge its stationery and 
jewelry manufacturing departments which 
will continue on the second floor of the 
building. A portion of that floor will be 
used for an art studio for the Shipley Blue 
Lantern Shop, in the Lassen building. The 
china department of the store will be located 
on the mezzanine floor. Offices are to be 
opened over the Holland Theatre. The sales- 
room and trophy department will be located 
on the second floor of the present store. 
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A Simple Test in Gemology 


What the Gem Merchant, the Jeweler, and the Retail Clerk Should Know About 





Precious Stones 


| 
| Prepared Expressly for THE JEWELERS’ CrrcuLaR by Prof. Frank B. WADE 




















IRST see if you can supply the missing 
words (in the horizontal lines only) of 
the cross word puzzle below: 

All the words are, or should be, familiar 
to those who deal in precious stones, and only 
the smallest modicum of information is cov- 
ered by the twenty-eight words, and their 
meanings. Certainly the gem merchant, who 
is supposed to be a master of his trade, 


subject and granting certificates for success 
in passing the former and diplomas for the 
latter. Official lecturers and instructors are 
appointed and correspondence courses are 
also arranged. A fee of one guinea is 
charged for the preliminary and one of 
three guineas for the diploma examination. 
An official text book has been adopted and 
the whole thing has standing and a business- 


countries and even of a more thorough 
knowledge of the intricacies of their own 
subjects. In competition with foreign gem 
merchants our own can well have at their 
disposal a greatly increased knowledge of 
what they may have formerly thought to 
be only incidental facts in regard to precious 
stones. 

In order to call more vividly to the at- 

















































































































































































































/ a 
Horizontal Rows Only Horizontal Rows Only 
|—The mineral name of a stone, 3 15—-A very ancient translucent 
which, when grass green, is gem. 
called emerald. 3 16—Another ancient translucent 
2—A gem of animal origin. gem. 
3—A stone, which, when cut 17—A country producing dark 
“en cabochon” was form- 6 “4 3 red rubies. 
erly called carbuncle. ; 18—The name of America’s best 
4—A Ceylonese stone that some- 9 70 “ known gem expert. 
times passes for a ruby. 19—The implement in which dia- 
S—A stone whose specific grav- mond is held to be polished. 
ity is 3.51. 42. 43 _ 20—A form of cutting for small, 
6—To prepare a rough diamond cheap diamonds. 
for faceting. 74 1S 21—The usual ending for names 
7—A stone popularly supposed of minerals. 
to be always yellow. ' 22—A semi-precious material of 
8—The number representing dia- /6 ‘? vegetable origin. 
mond on Mohs scale. 23—The rarest color in diamonds. 
9—A steel eaten used in /3 /Z 20 24—The gems that most nearly 
testing stones. resemble diamonds. 
17—An cperation meaning to 25—An opaque stone now rarel 
mount a stone. 2/ 22 23 pro ? ee a 
1l—A vaiuable gem, now less 26—The qualifying name for fire 
fashionable than formerly. 24 red saes 4 : 
{2—An extremely tough stone. 27—The first part of the com- 
13—A British abbreviation for off 25 26 pound name of an opaque 
colored diamonds. blue stone. 
l4—A stone reputed to bring ill 28—A stone that is usually 
Seele. 27 2y banded. 
should have a wide range of information, as like air. The preliminary examination may tention of the trade the need of certain types 


well as invaluable experience, to serve him in 
his business. The retail jeweler, although 
he has at his service the knowledge of his 
gem dealer, yet has increasing need of special 
information about gems, as the buying pub- 
lic is coming to be better and better informed, 
and even the clerk behind (or in front of) 
the counter must at least be able to match 
the knowledge of the customer to whom 
he must sell, 

In Europe, although gems are not so 
generally worn there as in the United States, 
those in the trade seem to have done more 
in the way of making a special study of 
the science of gems than most of our mer- 
chants. The National Association of Gold- 
smiths, with headquarters in London, has 
for years conducted courses in the study of 
gems, giving annual: examinations in both 
the theoretical and the practical sides of the 


be taken by any member of the trade, 
whether a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Goldsmiths or not, but the diploma 
is granted only to members or to those 
who become members. 

A study of some of the former examina- 
tion questions shows that those who suc- 
cessfully pass the more searching of the 
two tests must have gained a_ rather 
thorough knowledge of both the theoretical © 
and the practical sides of the subject and 
thereby made themselves much more com- 
petent to deal intelligently in precious stones. 
American merchants, since our broader par- 
ticipation in world trade as a result of the 
war, are coming to feel the need of a 
broader preparation in some of the fields 
connected with their businesses, need of a 
better knowledge of languages, of the man- 
ners and customs of the natives of foreign 


of gem knowledge let us attempt to set some 
questions, as though the reader were under 
examination. Some will be taken from the 
former examinations of the National Asso- 
ciation of Goldsmiths, others from our own 
knowledge and experience. We will begin 
with some of the easier parts of the sub- 
ject such as every one in the trade necds 
to know and increase the difficulty of the 
questions as we proceed. References will 
be given in case those who are not sure of 
their knowledge of the answers may wish 
to look them up and should there result 
enough interest it may be that THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR will later publish cor- 
rect answers to some of the questions. 


Preliminary Examination Questions 


1. Just what is meant by the “hardness” 
of a@ gem stone? Give a list of the more 
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important gem stones that are harder than 
quartz, arranging your list in order of hard- 
ness, beginning with the hardest. 

References—“Gem-Stones and Their Dis- 
tinctive Characters’—by G. F. Herbert- 
Smith. Brentano’s, N. Y., Chap. IX, 
p. 78, and table on p. 305, or see “A Text 
Book of Precious Stones, Frank B. Wade, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., Chaps. VIII 
and IX, pp. 47-59, or “A Handbook of 
Precious Stones,” M. D. Rothchild, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., pp. 19-21, or any 
other good gem book. Note—To save space 
the above three reference books will here- 
after be referred to as No, 1, No. 2, and 
No. 3, respectively. 

2. Explain what is meant by “dichroism.” 
Name three valuable gems that show well 
marked dichroism. Name three stones that 
do not show dichroism. Do synthetic stones 
possess this property? 

In Reference No. 1 see p. 55, in No. 2 see 
pp. 16-22 and in No. 3 pp. 14, 15 and 16. 

3. What is the chief chemical constituent 
of the diamond? Of the sapphire and ruby? 
What is the inorganic component of the 
pearl? 

Ref. No. 1, p. 129, p. 173, and p. 293. 
Ref. No. 2, p. 134 and p. 259. Ref. No. 3, 
p. 35, p. 39 (under “corundum’”) and p. 73. 

4. What do you understand by “specific 
gravity”? How is it most easily determined 
fora gem? What gemstones exceed diamond 
in specific gravity? 

Ref. No. 1, Chap. VIII. Ref. No. 2, 
Chaps V and VI. Ref. No. 3, pp. 21-27. 

5. What green stones may be confused 
‘by the uninformed with the emerald? What 
red stones may somewhat resemble the ruby? 

Ref. No. 1, p. 203, 207, 219, 225, 228. 
Ref. No. 2, pp. 68-72 and Chap XII. Ref. 
No. 3, p. 40, 46, 51, 58, 64, 80. 

6. What is the standard cutting for dia- 
monds? What is another cutting much in 
vogue at present? How does American 
diamond cutting compare with European? 
How is the emerald usually cut? The 
sapphire? 

Ref, No. 1, Chap. XII. Ref. No. 2, Chap. 
XXIV. Ref. No. 3, pp. 32-35. 

7. “Describe the formation of pearl. What 
is meant by ‘culture’ pearl? Can it be dis- 
tinguished from a “native” pearl, and if so, 


how?” (From N. A. G, exam.) 
Ref. No, 1, p. 297 (not up to date). Ref. 
No, 2, pp. 278-279 (not complete). Ref. 


No. 3, pp. 71-73. For latter part of ques- 
tion current literature only will suffice. See 
discussion on editorial page (87) of 
JEWELERS’ CirCULAR of Dec, 24, 1924. 

8. How can one distinguish synthetic 
from natural stones by simple inspection 
with a loup? 

Ref. No. 1, p. 120. Ref, No. 2, all of 
Lesson XV. Ref. No. 3, barely touched 
upon on p. 43. 

9. What five place-names are used in the 
trade to designate as many different grades 
of blue sapphires? Which is the most valu- 
able? Which least valuable? In what other 
colors are sapphires found? 

Ref. No. 1, Chap. XIX. Ref. No. 2, pp. 
87, 88, 89, 90, 187, 188. Ref. No. 3, pp. 
43-45, 

See also an advertisement on p. 54 of 
Tue JEweLers’ Circuvar of Dec. 24, 1924. 

10. Calculate the value of a pearl neck- 
lace of 141 pearls as follows, at $7 * grain, 
base, 1 pearl weighing 6.40 grains, 6 pearls 
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weighing 18.64 and 134 pearls weighing 
137.52 grains. Adapted from N. A. G. exam. 

Ref. No. 1, p. 8 and p. 294. Ref. No. 2, 
pp. 269-272. Ref. No, 3, not given. 


What the Dealer Should Know 


Next let us see how the proprictor will 
fare on the following list of 10 questions. 
Of course he can answer off hand any of 
those that have gone before but this next 
set may call for occasional reference. 

1. Clerk (to proprietor)—“This lady in- 
sists that she likes her diamonds cut very 


thick. I cannot seem to convince her that 
this is a bad effect. Will you please take 
her in hand.” Proceed to explain (very 


tactfully of course) to the lady that diamonds 
must be cut thus and so to give good results. 
Be specific as to the optical results desired 
and as to the outlines at least of the mathe- 
matics and physics of the question. Give 
relative dimensions and angles that yield 
the best results. The best reference for this 
material, but a highly technical one, is 
Marcel Tolkowsky’s “Diamond Design,” 
Spon & Chamberlam, N. Y. 

Ref. No. 1, pp. 94-97. Ref. No. 2, pp. 
203-208. Ref. No. 3, pp. 32, 33. 

2. “Describe the following mineral species 
so far as they are used in jewelry, giving 
their physical properties, chemical composi- 
tion and principal occurrences :—Corundum, 
diamond, garnet, peridot, quarts, tourmaline 
and zircon.” (From Specimen Examination 
N. A. G..) 

Ref. No. 1, p. 172, 128, 207, 225, 238, 219 
and 228. Ref. No. 2, for corundum, 68, 73, 
101, 121, 134, 137; diamond, 179-185; garnet, 
167-170; peridot, 8, 130, 176, 198; quartz 
gems, 45, 127, 171, 195, 197; tourmaline, 
79-82; zircon, 9, 62, 72, 92, 97, 125, 191. 
Ref. No. 3 p. 39, 35, 80, 78, 106, 64 and 58. 

3. Give, in descending order of value, the 
technical names used by the trade to describe 
the different grades of diamonds as to their 
color. Where should the use of the ex- 
pression “blue white” cease? 

See “Diamonds, a Study of the Factors 
That Govern Their Value,” by Frank B. 
Wade, Putnam’s, N. Y., Chapter I, or see 
“The Diamond,” by W. R. Cattelle, John 
Lane Co., N. Y., part of Chap. VII. 

4. What are the chief recent sources of 
diamonds aside from the well known South 
African mines? What are the general 
characteristics of the diamonds from each of 
these supplemental sources? 

This information must be gathered from 
current reports on mineral resources, from 
statistics of imports, etc. 

5. What conditions are absolutely neces- 
sary for the close grading of diamonds as 
to color and minute imperfections? 

Ref. “Diamonds,” pp. 5-13 and 46-50, or 
see “The Diamond,” pp. 137-140. 

6. To what mineral species do the follow- 
ing comparatively new gems belong and 
from what sources do they come? Kunzite, 
Morganite, Heliodor, Rhodolite, Hiddenite. 

Ref, No. 1, p. 265, 186, 195, 62, 214, 259. 
Ref. No. 2, pp. 195, 165, 168, 148. Ref. 
No. 3, none listed. 

7. “If you receive a mixed parcel of blue 
stones what gem stones might you find in 
it? State on what tests you would rely for 
identifying them.” (N. A. G. exam.) 

Ref. 1, see table of blue stones on p, 302 
and run down references from index. 

Ref. No. 2, Lesson 13, deals specifically 
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with this question. Ref. No. 3, see table 
“Shades of Blue” on p. 17, and use index to 
find distinguishing properties. 

8. Discuss the diamond as an “invest- 
ment.” Give both pros and cons as an 
honest merchant should do to an inquiring 
customer. 

Some thought but no references required. 

9. Describe the so-called “phenomenal” 
stones, Chrysoberyl cats eye, Alexandrite, 
Star stones (Asteria) and moonstone, giving 
the causes of their peculiar appearance. 

Ref. No. 1, pp. 233-6, 38, 177, 39, 255. 
Ref. No. 2, p. 140, 45-6, 85, 188, 44, 157. 

Ref, No. 3, pp. 55-58, 57, 39, 45, 88-90. 

10. Name and describe five of the largest 
or most famous diamonds. 

References—Chap. IV. of The Diamond, 
Cattelle, or Great Diamonds of the World, 
by Edwin W. Streetor, London, Geo. Bell 
& Sons, 1882. 

KEY TO PUZZLE ON PAGE 135 

1, Beryl; 2, pearl; 3, garnet; 4, spinel; 
5, diamond; 6, cut; 7, topaz; 8, ten; 9, file; 
10, set; 11, ruby; 12, jade; 13, byes; 14, 
opal; 15, sard; 16, onyx; 17, siam; 18, kunz; 
19, dop; 20, rose; 21, ite; 22, amber, 23, 
red; 24, zircons; 25, jasper; 26, pyrope; 27, 
lapis; 28, agate. 








India’s Love for Jewelry 


BVERY new description of the intense 

love of the East Indian for jewelry 
coming before us makes us more and more 
astonished. Much as the United States citi- 
zen loves jewelry adornment this obsession 
is, to us, almost unbelievable. Just read 
Blacker’s statement in A. B. C. of Indian 
Art. He tells us: 

“Whether the ornaments are made of lac, 
of glass, brass or copper, they seem to sat- 
isfy those who cannot buy gorgéous and 
costly jewelry which gives so much pleas- 
ure to their richer sisters. * * * It is not 
enough to possess certain ornaments; it is, 
in many parts of the country, a great ambi- 
tion to have a large number. Sometimes 
their weight is enormous. A Khond bride 
often requires her girl friends to support 
her arms for a few days because her brace- 
lets may weigh as much as fourteen pounds. 
A Bhil woman, from the ankle to the knee, 
and above the knee often, is covered with 
brass rings. An Indian writer says: ‘It is 
often painful to one unaccustomed to such 
sights to behold a peasant woman laboring 
in the field loaded with a heavy weight of 
bangles and anklets made of solid brass, 
without any pretensions to being artistic or 
ornamental.’ Yet this custom of wearing 
heavy ornaments is not confined to the poor, 
a head Rani’s or queen’s anklets and brace- 
lets with smaller ornaments, sometimes 
weigh about forty pounds. It is no wonder 
that she has to be supported when she 
walks.”—C. W. C. 











In order to perform the marriage cere- 
mony for his daughter, Miss Helen Den- 
nison, a Radcliffe College senior, and Ed- 
mund W. Smith, of Cambridge, Henry S. 
Dennison, head of the Dennison Mfg. Co. 
of Southhampton, Mass., was commissioned 
last week by Governor Fuller a Justice of 
the Peace with the power to marry. 
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A Table of Precious Stones Used in Europe from the Fourth 
to the Eighteenth Centuries 





By Sidney H. Ball* 





























IN an attempt to get some idea of the rela- 
tive quantity of various precious stones 
used in Europe at different periods, the 
writer has tabulated some 2,850 instances of 
the use of precious stones from the 4th to 
the 18th century inclusive. A large number 
of observations are founded on jewelry now 
existing in various museums. Others depend 
on statements of contemporary authors but 
an earnest effort has been made to dif- 
ferentiate between dependable and inaccurate 


the emeralds and sapphires, glass; and 
among the rubies, not only glass, but 
spinel and balas rubies. A further source 
of error is the fact that stones introduced 
into Europe during a certain period may 
have been re-mounted in a later century and 
certain stones may be credited not only to 
the century in which the material reached 
Europe, but also to the later century in 
which re-mounting took place. The prin- 
cipal inaccuracy in the tables is, however, 


the piece of jewelry. Table No. 2 on page 
141, giving a tabulation of the relative 
quantities of sapphires, rubies, diamonds and 
emeralds used from the 4th to the 18th 
Centuries are, therefore, believed to be more 
accurate than is the main table. 

Prior to the 13th Century the number of 
references is relatively small, except that 
including the 4th to 8th Centuries, which 
includes the Merovingian jewels. This is 
due not only to the remoteness of the period 























TABLE I 
IVtoVIII IXtoXIl XIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII 
Centuries Centuries Century Century Century Century Century Century 
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statements. The table (see Table I) un- due to the fact that not only are museum and to the lesser learning but also to the 


doubtedly includes mistakes in identification, 
even among the museum pieces, since in in- 
stances accurate identification would require 
removal from the old settings. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that only in the past 
generation was it recognized that the famous 
“aquamarine” in the British regalia was in 
reality a piece of blue glass. Mistakes in 
identification are particularly likely in the 
case of the more precious stones, diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires and emeralds. Undoubtedly 
among the diamonds recorded here are in- 
cluded, in some instances, quartz; among 





*Of Rogers, Mayer and Ball, Mining Engineers, 
New York. 


pieces much more apt to include jewels 
owned by the upper classes, rather than by 
the mass of the people, but that the same 
holds for descriptions by contemporary 
authors. In consequence, the per cent. of 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies and sapphires 
given in the table herewith is greater, than 
would have resulted from a contemporary 
census of gems. It is also possible that the 
proportion of diamonds as compared to 
rubies, sapphires and emeralds is greater 
than was actually true at the time, for we 
all recognize the tendency, even today, to 
mention diamonds without naming in addi- 
tion other stones which may form part of 


fact that the commerce in precious stones 
was at that time rudimentary. With each 
succeeding century, the tendency, culminat- 
ing in the 16th Century is for the number of 
references as well as the number of varieties 
of precious stones used to increase, 

In the use of the diamond, there has been 
a relatively steady increase from the 13th 
Century on, the increase being particularly 
notable in the 14th and 15th Centuries, the 
first century mentioned corresponding with 
the introduction of diamond cutting and the 
second mentioned by a broader commercial 
intercourse with India and also, I am in- 
clined to believe, with a larger production 
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of diamonds in India, from which, together 
with Borneo, all of the stones at that time 
were obtained. Prior to the 16th Century, 
diamonds were practically only in the hands 
of kings and the greater nobles, but in the 
latter century, a few of the more important 
commoners are reported to be owners of 
diamonds. In the 18th Century, the flood 
of diamonds received from Brazil made the 
nossession of diamonds less notable, but only 
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had practically ceased by the beginning of 
the 17th Century. At the end of the 18th 
Century and early in the 19th Century, 
antique gems or their modern imitations 
again became popular, notably in the Direc- 
toire Period. In the Merovingian jewelry, 
brilliantly colored bits of glass were com- 
monly used. 

The centuries in which according to the 
instances catalogued certain of the precious 








after the discovery of the South African stones were first used, are of interest. 
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mines in the 19th Century were diamonds a 
possession of nearly all individuals of all 
classes, 

In early European history from the 4th 
to the 14th Century, sapphires were more 
commonly used than the other more precious 
stones, and even the Visigoths apparently 
were able to obtain a relatively large supply. 
After the 15th Century the use of the stone 
relatively considerably decreased. The ruby 
is remarkable for the evenness with which 
it has been used throughout the centuries 





Bloodstone seems to have been used rather 
continuously since the 14th Century. Pyrite 
began to be used in the 17th Century but 
only became popular in the succeeding cen- 
tury. Supplies of jade became available to 
European lapidaries in the 16th Century. 
As is well known, the classic occurrence of 
Labradorite was discovered in 1770. Never- 
theless, among the Morgan jewels is an 
Italian pendant of the 16th Century,* 
mounted with diamonds and labradorite, 
indicating that some of the European sources 


Fic. 1—pbIAGRAM SHOWING THE RELATIVE USE OF THE MORE NOBLE GEMS FROM THE 4TH 
TO THE 18TH CENTURIES 


mentioned. The emerald also was used rela- 
tively in equal quantities during the various 
centuries, but in view of the fact that 
Tavernier, the famous jeweler of the 17th 
Century believed that emeralds were un- 
known in Europe prior to the discovery in 
Peru, it is interesting to note that the rela- 
tive use of emeralds prior to the 14th Cen- 
tury was considerably greater than there- 
after. The table, however, indicates a slight, 
although by no means a notable increase in 
the use of the emerald in the 16th Century. 

The more valuable of the precious stones 
outside of the diamond, ruby, sapphire and 
emerald, including aquamarine and _ bery]l, 
olivine, topaz, opal, turquoise and zircon 
have been used with relative equal common- 
ness during the centuries under review. 
Garnet was, however, more common in the 
jewelry of the earlier centuries and balas 
and spinel rubies, particularly in the 14th 
to 16th Centuries. 

The tremendous increase in the use of 
rock crystal by the gem engravers of the 
Renaissance is indicated by the greater com- 
monness with which that stone was used in 
the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries. A simi- 
lar increase in the use of crypto-crystalline 
forms of quartz (agate, carnelian, chalcedony, 
jasper and related species) is noted. 

Prior to the 13th Century, many jewels 
were mounted with Greek or Roman cameos, 
but this custom began to decline in the 13th 
Century and the use of such antique gems 


of the precious stone were worked in that 
century. Tourmaline was introduced in the 
18th Century. 

*Catalogue of the Collections of Jewels and 


Precious Works of Art. J. Pierpont Morgan col- 
lection, G. C. Williamson, 1910, No. 24, page 36. 








Jewelled Jade 





SING the semi-precious and beautiful 
jade stone for a background to precious 
stones is certainly the acme of richness and 
luxury. The origination of this ultra luxuri- 
ance probably was derived from India. Delhi 
in its day was famous for this work of 
carved jade, gem-encrusted, jewelry, of al- 
most priceless value in its finest pieces and 
excessively rare in these days. On this sub- 
ject Sir George Birdwood said: . 
“The Chinese had cut jade for ages, but 
never ornamented it, except by sculpture, 
* * * When it was introduced into India 
the native jewelers, with their quick eye for 
color, at once saw what a perfect ground 
it afforded for mounting precious stones, and 
they were the first to encrust them in jade.” 
3lacker says: “The probabilities are that 
the earliest Indian workers in jade came 
with the Mogul conquerors, whose dominion 
on the north extended to what is now East- 
ern Turkestan, where most of the nephrite, 
or jade carved in China, was quarried in 
the mountain ranges, or else picked up as 
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water-worn pebbles from the beds of the 
rivers which flow down from these moun- 
tains. The only green jade-like stone now 
known in India is worked at Bhera in the 
Panjab. It is not, however, a true jade. 
Even that is brought down the Indus on 
rafts from somewhere in the north, near 
Kandahar. The jade, then, was originally 
imported to India from Eastern Turkestan, 
probably from the district which supplied 
China, where the stone had, during long 
ages, been regarded as the most precious of 
all stones, and where the lapidary had em- 
ployed his skill in fashioning it. 

“The Mogul Emperors of India set a high 
value upon jade, and beautiful carvings were 
produced under their protection in white and 
sage-green nephrite or jade. These were 
often encrusted with precious stones, rubies, 
emeralds, etc., which, upon the jade ground, 
were very effective, though they did not ap- 
peal to the older Chinese Emperors who 
esteemed the jade for its inherent qualities. 
When, however, in the reign of Kien Lung, 
the Chinese Emperor from 1735 to 1795, 
the Tartar tribes in the west were rendered 
tributary, Kashgar, the rich city in Eastern 
Turkestan, was brought under his domin- 
ions, and many of these Indian jade carvings 
came into his possession. We are told by 
Dr. Bushell that ‘Much of the finest Chinese 
work was executed in the palace at Peking 
during his reign, * * * The imperial 
workshops of the period included a special 
branch called the Hsi Fan Tso, or Indian 
School, which was devoted to the reproduc- 
tion of Indian work. The jewelled jades of 
China, which are occasionally met with, 
mostly date from this period, and perhaps 
were inspired from the same source. They 
are usually flat plates, intended to be 


mounted as small screen pictures, and are 


carved out of white jade and encrusted with 
figure scenes or other details, inlaid with 
rubies, amethysts, lapis lazuli and emerald- 
green jadeite, cut in thin slices or set en 
cabochon, and are etched with gilded lines 
to complete the designs.’ 

“We see from this,” continues Blacker, 
“that the Chinese did ornament their carved 
jade with jewels, and that the Indian lapi- 
dary had no monopoly in this gem-setting. 
At the same time, if we assume that the 
sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah, in 1739, when 
he carried off treasures worth from thirty to: 
seventy million pounds, closed the Mogul' 
imperial workshops, we can allow priority of 
age to the Delhi gem-encrusted jade. * * * 

“Dagger- and sword-handles, cups, vases, 
surahis or goblets, boxes, charms, buckles, 
and many other vessels and ornaments were 
among the objects made in jewelled jade. 
It is only in recent times, in Europe and still 
more in the United States of America, that 
jade has received a little of that recognition 
which has long been its prerogative in China, 
India, Persia and Turkey, and the gem- 
encrusted jade of India is now sharing the 
favor of collectors, with the inevitable re- 
sult of forcing up the prices. Though the 
purest jade possesses neither the brilliancy 
of rock-crystal, nor the varied coloring of 
cornelian, nor the rich tints of the sardonyx, 
nor the luminous iridescence of the onyx and 
Oriental agate, the waxy luster which is its 
peculiar quality gives a certain vague but 
attractive translucency to the most delicate 
and finished work. * * *” 
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Anniversaries 
With Hope Stones 


An Anniversary—of a married pair as of a mer- 
cantile paper—_always represents a Hope fulfilled. 
In what more fitting way can the fulfillment be 
realized than with a piece of everlasting Hope 
Stone jewelry. 


For Anniversary gifts—rings, bar-pins, bracelets, 
tie pins—true precious stones symbolizing in the 
depth of their color and the unchangeableness of 
their character the beauty of that bond of which 
each Anniversary is a milestone. 


L. Heller & Son, Inc. 
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358 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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An Old Work on the Diamond 








Memoir by John Murray Published in 1831 Shows What Was Known as Well 
as What Was Not Known About these Gems a Century Ago 

















N EMBERS of the trade as a class are 

generally familiar with a few modern 
books especially devoted to the subject of the 
diamond, among these, “The Diamond,” by 
W. R. Cattelle ; “Diamonds,” by Sir William 
Crookes, and “Diamonds,” by Frank B. 
Wade, but few realize that the diamond was 
the subject of a special treatise away back 
in the early part of the last century, which 
was published in London by Longman, Reis, 
Orme, Brown & Green. This work, known 
as “A Memoir on the Diamond,” by John 
Murray, F.S.A., F.L.S., F.H.S., F.G.S., and 
an honorary member of a host of scientific 
and other societies, appeared in 1831 and was 
a volume of 68 pages, 4%4 x 8 inches in size. 

In the advertisement or preface, the 
author refers to previous works which he 
had consulted, among them “Jeffries on Dia- 
monds,’ “Mawe on Diamonds and Precious 
Stones” and “Mawe’s Travel in the Brazils,” 
etc. But the great part of the text is from 
notes and memoranda collected by the author 
at various times and in various places. 

The first chapter of this work after the 
introductory remark about the antiquity of 
the knowledge of the diamond, refers to 
some extent as to the chemical properties of 
the gem and the effect upon the diamond 
of heat and concussion. It refers to some 
old superstitions about diamonds, particularly 
the one “that the diamond is softened and 
broken, if steeped in the blood of a goat.” 
It tells of the scientific work on the lines 
in the way of the combustion of the diamond 
and how it had been consumed, and also 
goes into details as to the experiments with 
the diamond which eventually proved it to 
be pure crystallized carbon. 

But it is in the second chapter of the 
work that the modern reader will find much 
of interest, inasmuch as it is devoted to the 
origin of the diamond, the location of the 
diamond fields, etc., and was written long 
before South Africa was dreamed of as the 
location of the world’s supply. Therefore, 
the chapter refers particularly to Golconda 
and Visapour in Bengal, the Peninsula of 
Malacca, the Island of Borneo and the fields 
of Brazil. 

The discussion as to the origin of the dia- 
mond and the theories held by different peo- 
ple is very amusing in the light of what 
we have learned since the South African 
“pipes” were delineated. Says the author, 
“Prof. Jameson very ingeniously conjectured 
that the diamond may be a vegetable secre- 
tion, perhaps that of some patriarch and 
antidiluvial boabab or banian tree. Dr. 
Brewster also traces the diamond, like am- 
ber, to a vegetable source; his inference be- 
ing founded on its high refractive powers, 
conjoined with its inflammability.” The au- 
thor admits the plausibility of this and goes 
on to discuss how vegetables absorb mineral 
substances. His discussion of the Brazilian 
mines and the advantages over the eastern 
mines, “because the diamonds are more nu- 
merous,” is interesting by comparison with 
conditions today as he says, “It does not 
appear that the mines: net £40,000 per annum 


though the expense of labor rarely exceeds 
6d. to 8d. a day.” The author refers with 
interest to the fact that diamonds were found 
in Russia in the Ural on June 22, 1829, and 
also speaks with interest of the finding of 
a diamond in Ireland. Africa or North 
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arrived at, his statements will bring a smile 
to the modern reader. 

The rest of the work is devoted to the 
description of particular diamonds and the 
history of some of them. In this, there is 
information of value to the gem historian in 
our trade, who will find much “wheat” and 
a little “chaff” in the information collected. 
It is notable that, even in this work, doubt is 
cast on the genuineness of the so called 
Braganza diamond of 1,860 carats which, the 
author quotes Mr. Mawe as saying, “It is 
thought to be a white topaz.” There is 
some information surrounding the Pitt or 
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FRONTISPIECE OF MURRAY'S MEMOIR ON THE DIAMOND 


America are completely out of the picture 
as far as this work is concerned. 

The third chapter, devoted to the forms of 
cutting of the diamond and the elements of 
value, contains matter that is distinctly fa- 
miliar but on the question of value, both in 
the amounts quoted and the way they are 


Regent diamond that is decidedly interesting. 

The drawings of a number of the famous 
stones accompany the volume as a frontis- 
piece as is shown in the illustration herewith. 
At the center is a scale showing the circum- 
ference and cross-section of diamonds from 
one to 12 carats. 
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Semi-Precious Stones as Amulets 











By Herbert P. Whitlock 


Curator of Mineralogy, American Museum of Natural History, New York 














F some esoteric Peter Pan were to step 

up to the footlights of our modern, hum- 
drum lives and demand to know whether 
we believed in charms, we would in all 
probability deny the idea with considerable 
ridicule. And yet I dare say there are not 
a few of us who “knock on wood”, or do 
other equally foolish things to avert the 
demon Bad Luck, who, by the way is with 
most of us a grim reality. All of this is 
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PURNT TILE SEAL ENGRAVED WITH CHARACTERS 
OF KUFU ARABIC 














our logical heritage, handed down to us 
from the days when men invoked some one 
of the old forgotten gods, or, in Christian 
times, called the name of their patron Saint. 

And as far back as we can trace they wore 
some material tokens in the form of amu- 
lets to guard them from the ills of life, real 
or imaginary. The wearing of such amulets 
is in all probability older than the wear- 
ing of jewelry, and no doubt the one grew 
by insensible steps out of the other. It was 
essentially a natural and logical act for the 
primative man who found an attractive or 
unusual bit of stone to ascribe to it occult 
powers. As he advanced in culture he 
shaped these bits of stone into increasingly 





CHALCEDONY SEAL, EARLY TYPE 
OF ENGRAVING 


PERSIAN 


regular forms, and finally, as an added fetish 
he scratched on them images of his gods and 
invocations to them. 

Some of the earliest of these amulets that 
have come down to us are the little cylin- 
ders which were used among the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Persians and Hittites as seals. 

These cylinders which date from about 
5000 to about 400 B. C., are fashioned out 
of various minerals such as steatite, serpen- 
tine, hematite, lapis lazuli, jasper, amazon 
stone, chalcedony, marble and rock crystal. 
They are engraved with considerable skill 
with figures of gods, men, and animals, and 
also with inscriptions in cuniform charac- 
ters, the inscription often giving the name 
of the wearer, the name of his father, and 
the name of his god. 

There is a representative series of these 
old Asiatic cylinders displayed among the 
treasures of the Tiffany-Morgan Gem Col- 
lecton, in the Morgan Memorial Hall of the 
American Museum of Natural History. A 


> 


typical example of these is a Babylonian 
cylinder carved from limpid rock crystal 
and roughly 3000 years old. This is en- 
graved in intaglio with a figure of the storm 
god Rammon, who was identical with the 
Rimmon of the Old Testament (2 Kings V, 
18). He is represented in a short robe, hold- 
ing a scepter in one hand, and with the 
other drawn back. On each side of the 
god is represented his wife, Sahla in a long 
flounced dress, and with both hands raised. 

The seals of Babylon and Assyria were 
not set in rings as are our present day seals, 
but were hung around the neck, or fastened 
on the arm, and consequently we find all 





RICHLY ENGRAVED PERSIAN CHALCEDONY SEAL 
The central text is wrought in slightly raised 
characters. 
of them pierced through the axis of the 
cylinder as though they were cylindrical 

beads. 

A type of engraved amulet that was much 
used in Persia is the broad flat type known 
as a Persian Seal. These are made from 
flat slabs of chalcedony, varying in size and 
shape, but rarely over 2%4 inches in long- 
est dimension. They are mostly oval or 
more rarely cushion shaped. The larger 
and more elaborate have a broad heart- 
shaped outline, and one of these in the Tif- 
fany-Morgan Collection is mounted in sil- 
ver with a ring by which it can be sus- 
pended from the neck. All of them are en- 
graved in Arabic characters with texts from 
the Koran, the engraving in many instances 
being beautifully executed. The quaint Ara- 
bic letters, which look for all the world 
like some glorified kind of short hand, are 
highly decorative and were embellished with 
loving care by the Muslem engraver. We 
are somewhat reminded of the thoughtful 
pains with which the monkish scribes of 
the middle ages lettered their parchments. 
The smaller examples are wrought with in- 
cised characters often deply cut as though 
for use as a seal. But the larger and more 
beautiful kinds are cut with the lettering 
very slightly raised against a matte back- 
ground composed of fine crossed lines, so 
that the inscription stands out in a polished 
surface against a dead one. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the exquisite deli- 
cacy and detail of this engraving as re- 
vealed then the light strikes across the pol- 
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ished face of the lettering. The effect is 
much the same, and achieved in the same 
way, as that which one often sees on an 
old engraved sword blade. 

It is quite frequent among the engraved 
chalcedony amulets to find a short text, or 
sometimes only the name of the Prophet 
occupying the center of the design and a 
longer text wrought as a border or panel 
around it. Taking an example from among 
the series displayed in the Tiffany-Morgan 








PERSIAN CHALCEDONY SEAL SHOWING CENTER 
AND BORDER TEXTS 


Collection, the inscription reads :—Center : 
“And the Thunder declares His Glory with 
His praise, and the angles also for awe 
of Him.” 

Panel: “In the Name of Allah, the Com-: 
passionate, the Merciful. Allah is He be- 
sides whom there is no god, the Everliving, 
the Self-subsisting by whom all subsist. 
Slumber does not overtake him nor sleep. 
Whatever is in the Heavens and whatever 
is in the Earth is His. Who is he that can 
intercede with him but by His permission? 
He knows what hath been before them, 
and what shall be after them, and they 
cannot comprehend anything out of His 
knowledge except what He pleases. His 
knowledge extends over the Heavens and 
the Earth, and the upholding of them both 
burdens Him not. And He is the most 
high, the great.” 

The more richly engraved among the 
Persian seal amulets date from the 16th or 





VERSIAN CHALCEDONY SEAL ENGRAVED WITH A 
TEXT FROM THE KORAN 


17th centuries, and represent an advanced 
phase of muslem culture. Many of the 
smaller examples in the Tiffany‘Morgan 
Collection, however, are much older dating 
from the 8th or 10th centuries. It is im- 
possible to contemplate these old fragments 
of a vivid and picturesque civilization with- 
out mentally stepping back into the days 
of the Arabian Nights. As with all relics 
of the past they call to us with no uncertain 
voice and claim our appreciation as works 
of art no less than they fire our imagina- 
tion. A little red burnt tile seal which is 
less than an inch square is inscribed with 
Kufic characters, like those in which the 
early manuscripts of the Koran are said to 
have been written, and might have been 
worn upon the person of more than one 
among the fanatical followers of the Pro- 
phet. 
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A Discussion of the Styles in Fine 
ewelry of the Past Year 





By Ima Thompson 


|| Illustrated With Original and Artistic Designs by Leading Manufacturers and Designers 





























A RECORD of unbroken advancement 
makes the past year a satisfying 12 
months to look back upon. Artistically and 
commercially the year has been one of 
broadening growth and steady progress for 
all those concerned with the trade of the 
jeweler. 
From January to December, the year of 


quisite jewels for wear at dance, wedding 
or reception, jewels replete with ornate 
encrustations of pearls, diamonds and sap- 
phires or emeralds; during the Summer 
months the demand was first for jewelry 
appropriate for the tailored walking cos- 
tume, then for sport jewelry and the typical 
bead parure; with the Fall came again the 


mand for parures of the finest jewelry, that, 
as it rose to a crescendo of holiday sales, it 
was suggested that one cause for the great 
success of this phase of the year’s work 
could be found the increasing appreciation 
of American jewels by the American public. 
Gowns may be made abroad, although it is 
a fact that even the art of the foreign cou- 
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Fic. 1—SOME SUGGESTIONS WHICH COME FROM PARIS, BY COURTESY OF Art & Bijoux OF THAT CITY 


1924 has meant a forward step in every 
branch of the business from gem-cutting, 
which took on new interest through the in- 
troduction of fresh ideas in gem forms and 
faceting to country-wide marketing of the 
strongly demanded highest grade jewels. 
Perhaps this demand for ravishing sets 
of diamond and platinum jewels has been 
the chief striking demand of the year. In 
the late Spring the call was for sets of ex- 


call for tailored jewels and jewels for eve- 
ning restaurant wear, followed by the de- 
mand for the opera parure of the Winter, 
and topping them all has been this insistent 
demand for platinum-mounted diamonds in 
partial or complete sets toned down to meet 
the less formal occasions, but always un- 
usually intricate in design and laden with 
pearls and faceted gems. 

So phenomenal has been this growing de- 


turier must be bolstered up with the help 
of American-born models, but American 
jewelry is ready to supplement these spe- 
cialized costumes. 

It is ever a demand for more American 
jewelry, designed and made by Americans, 
for the glorification of the American woman. 

A most interesting expression of this 
American jewelry is seen in the strict ad- 
herence to geometric line in the designing 
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and the formation of the pieces. It is as 
distinctly American to require order in the 
costume as it is to exact this precision of 
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portant trend in modern art, it is an im- 
portant quality in any art.” It is the qual- 
ity that | find in the jewelry art of the past 
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What direct influence the modern art 
movement has had upon the work of the 


jeweler deserves more than a_ transitory 
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line in the patterning of the jewels. It is 
even broader than this, for the leading art 
critics of the country consider this penchant 
for clear decisive statement a manifestation 
of all American art. 

Professor John W. Beatty, Director of 
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Fic. 3—STRAPWORK PATTERNS 


Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
says: “There is found running through re- 
cent art one significant quality or character- 
istic. This is the quality of breadth or sim- 
plicity of treatment.” And further goes on 
to say: “simplification is not only an im- 


Fic. 2—cCOLOR MOTIF IN THREE 


year. With this “greater emphasis upon de- 
sign in painting” comes this exaction for 
simplified patterning in jewelry. No finer 
result could be suggested or desired. 
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BRACELET DESIGNS 


glance. It is a study of vital importance as 
it becomes a lucid explanation for the 
jewelry parure, the costume ensemble, the 
unswervable demand for the appropriate 
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Fic. 4—soME FINE AMERICAN DESIGNS OFFERED By Gem Creations 
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utility piece and the suitable dress acces- clares to be the chief merit attaching to 
sories. modernity. “The moderns as a rule accept 
Clearness of statement, one art writer de- this clarity as part of their code.” So it is 
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Fic. 5—OTHER DESIGNS OF PENDANTS AND BROOCHES BY Gem Creations 
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with the jewelry designer and certainly with 
the costumer of today. What detail there 
is allowed must be kept in strict accord with 
the single message and purpose of the tout 
ensemble, 

The very clever illustrator, Neysa Mc- 
Mein, holds that the well-dressed woman 


should present a well balanced design. 


That she should relie so completely upon 
line for her effects that even color becomes 
of minor import and a marble statue could 
represent her at her best. It is a matter of 
bringing the detail into the picture; of sub- 
ordinating the detail to the mass. It is the 
modern idea to keep the whole costume in 
tune. 

From umbrellas and fans, bags, buckles 
and boxes to men’s pocket pieces, dining 
table, fittings and things for the boudoir and 
living room, there is felt this rule, which, of 
course, is paramount where personal jewels 
are concerned. It is a keying-up of the 
whole matter of personal costuming, house 
arrangements, decorative objects and useful 
articles. A turning from the cold, thinness 
of the Colonial period to the rich, colorful- 
ness of the now highly approved Spanish 
influence in interior decoration. 

This modern note struck in art is reflected 
throughout living. The small units which 
do much toward determining the character 
of home, and declaring the verve and scope 
of the American’s personality are closely 
related one to the other. They become steps 
leading without a halt from one phase of 
artistic usage to another, until all is found 
marching to a single rhythm. 

Art influences costume fashion, and cos- 
tume fashion sways the jewelry mode. Trac- 
ing these two influences together and be- 
ginning with the first month of the last 
year we will be able to tell what course the 
year’s jewels have taken. 


January Costume Sponsors Colorful Jewels 


The month of January sees the climax in 
Winter costuming. During this month many 
a new change is rung on outworn theme, 
ushering in a new mode on the heels of the 
old. Of evening gowns this is especially 
true, for it is upon the favorites of the late 
Winter season that the coming Fall builds 
its fresh evening mode. 

This past year the gowns for Fall or eve- 
ning wear have been particularly magnifi- 
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Fic, 6—PEARLS, DIAMONDS AND COLORED GEMS CREATING THE 


FLORAL MOTIF 
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cent. Starting with the gold and silver lame 
of the early months and running to the 
gorgeous satins, brocades and velvets of the 
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they seemed at first preposterous to eyes 
accustomed to the heavier turban and the 
long popular cloche. 














Fic. 7—A PENDANT AND TWO BROOCHES IN RIBBON DESIGN 


Fall it has been a full 12 months of unin- 
terrupted elegance. 


Jewels to correspond in magnificence have 


With the turn of the season utility pieces 
came into prominence, and interest turned 
from evening jewels to those appropriate for 
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wear with the Avenue tailleur, and from 
that to the jewelry for wear with the sport 
costume. 

The boyish bob and the boyish attire held 
the attention of both costumer and jeweler 
during the Spring of 1924. Waistcoats and 
watches have much in common, and the little 
pocket watch with the blending fob came 
into its own through the popularity of the 
mannish jacket with the breast pocket, and 
of the watch pocket in these waistcoats. 
There was smartness and chic for the wearer 
in these mannish clothes, and the jewelry 
echoed this forte for tailored finished. En- 
gine-turned platinum and enamelled gold 
were used for complete sets of jewels and 
dress accessories with these suits. There 
were hat darts and ear-rings, shirt waist 
sets and watches, fobs and matching pocket 
pieces and utility jewels to carry in the 
hand, all corresponding in construction and 
mount material and set alike with gem 
stones to bring definite color to the costume. 

For early Summer evening wear the sil- 
houette followed three distinct lines, the first 
the sheath gown, following the mode of the 
Spring; the second the newer tunic form 
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been the outcome of this mode. There were 
tiaras of diamonds topped with pearls and 
necklaces with the design in the opposite 
direction the diamonds above and the pearls 
hanging pendant below the diamond tracery. 
There were ear-rings bracelets and finger 
rings worn in parures to correspond with 
the necklaces and having huge corsage or- 
naments to match. Emeralds sapphires and 
black opals formed the greater number of 
the colored gems with diamonds making the 
main portion of the jewels and the pearls to 
form an encrustation or the handsome 
pendant. 


Then the gown silhouettes were sheaths 
with the side train and the shoulder drapery 
that is now omitted from the newer mode. 
Skirts were long and sleeves invariably 
Short. Feathers first came into notice as 
gown trimmings with these early months of 
1924, and furs of all kinds appeared as bord- 
ers and bandings on gowns as well as on 
coats. For the outdoor dress there were 
velvets and smooth finished cloths and the 
newest hats were those so exceedingly small 


8—A GROUP OF REPRESENTATIVE EVENING JEWELS 
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. 9—DIAMONDS AND PEARLS USED IN FINE JEWELRY 
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and the third the newer still copy of the 
1830 model with the long narrow waist 
reaching almost to the knees, and the flared 
flounce or gored border below. Picturesque- 
ness now colored the mode and loose wraps, 
sashes, strings of beads, exceedingly long 
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‘1G. 10—oRIGINAL GEM-STUDDED DRESS 
ORNAMENTS 


ear-rings, fur-trimmed georgette, beaded 
crepes and choker necklaces follow one after 
the other into popularity. 

It was said that the Spring jewels were 
influenced in the richness of her color 
schemes by the plays then upon the boards. 
No doubt that wonderful spectacle, “The 
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Miracle,” had a telling hold upon the 
imaginations of all who saw it. The rich 
purples and deep reds of amethysts and 
rubies certainly echoed the colors from the 
Gothic tone pantomime as they appeared 
in settings of canary diamonds and black 
pearls in many of the foremost jewels of the 
Spring. Now we see for the months of 
June and July a turning toward enormous 
patterns for the gown material of printed 
crepe and chintz, and we can rightly look 
toward house decorations and furniture cov- 
erings for the inspiration for the gown col- 
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for topazes and the palest lavender for the 
foil for amethysts. 


Sport Jewels Win Distinction 


The colors used for some of the sport ma- 
terials, such as silk alapaca and the remark- 
ably popular flannel have left a telling rec- 
ord in jewelry history. These jewels have 
formed a class that will be looked for by 
the public with every recurring Summer, so 
it is well to consider the brilliance of their 
colors and the shapes and contours and pat- 
tern designs which they followed during the 





l'iG. 11—HOLLOW SPACING USED EFFECTIVELY IN DIAMOND BRACELETS 


ors and the enormous bead jewels with 
which they were worn. The effects were 
dashing to say the least, with reds, yellows 
and brilliant greens flecking the textiles and 
black and white bringing a startled effect to 
the jewelry. 

The gem stones were championed by these 
Summer modes and beside the opaque 
stones, which were used on such contrasting 
material are tailored charmene and white 
broadcloth trimmed with Irish crochet, there 
were tinted laces used with pearls and pale 
tinted georgettes contrasted with the darker 
gems. Nile green made the ground for 
emeralds in a case like this; cowslip yellow 


J. MEHRLUST 


past Summer season. Such brilliant hues as 
tomato, poppy, and Indian red, orange and 
old gold, jade and Russian green, ciel blue. 
and shell pink predominated. For their con- 
tours the jewels took the American-Indian 
bead forms for ear-rings, bracelets and or- 
naments as well as for necklaces, and their 
mountings followed the broad technique of 
ancient artisans in their simplicity. A fea- 
ture it would be well to follow in planning 
this jewelry type. 

Beside this more limited sports type there 
is an outcome for the demand that turns 
rather toward the formal in jewelry for 
Summer wear. It is suitable for wear on 





Fic. 12—THREE CLEVER DESIGNS, WITH COLORED GEMS ACCENTUATING THE THEMES 
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club piazza or gallery and for evening wear 
at dinner and dance. It comprises utility 
pieces among its designs and also runs the 


gamut from hair ornaments to finger rings. 


In gem setting it follows the sport jewelry 
insomuch as it includes the gem stones in 
its list of accepted mountings, but it also 
adds the faceted colored gems and diamonds 
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of green beryls, tourmalines, topazes and 
evening 


pearls encrusted these Summer 
jewels in a galaxy of dainty pattern and deli- 
cate coloring. Hair ornaments banded the 


back of the bobbed heads or formed fillets 
finished the 


the brow when a knot 
hair at the back. Ears appeared most sud- 
denly and were decorated with ear pendants 


across 
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door and outdoor costumes for day as well 
as for evening wear. The hats, for instance, 
most popular and the ones which made their 
influence felt most definitely upon conse- 
quent fashions were the small hats of felt 
or straw, high of crown and narrow of 
brim distinctly colored in vivid hues and 
worn with handkerchief scarf, slippers, fan 
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Fic. 13—THE HANDSOME TYPE OF 1924 OPERA JEWELS 


and pearls among its settings. Platinum, 
too, is added to its appropriate mount ma- 
terials, and although the designs keep to 
the simpler forms still they showed through 
the past year just such a tendency toward 
Picturesqueness as -was seen in the cos- 
tumes they were designed to accompany. 
Opals, both pink and red coral, peridots, 


of exceptional length, and bracelets were 
worn in close clusters reaching from wrist 
to elbow or hanging about the wrist and 
banding the arm above the elbow in a deep 
armlet of platinum heavily set with large 
gems. 

During the Summer color spots or small 
notes of color became apparent in both in- 


or parasol to match exactly this attractive 


color note. For their colors they followed 
the list given for gown materials, with the 
reds and the yellows leading and the paler 
greens and blues bringing up the rear. 

With these hats were used the diamond 
mounted hat darts, with the handkerchiefs 
came a small monogram pin worn at the 
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The STAR SAPPHIRE 


“Gems of Fascination” 








HE GROWING DEMAND for Star Sapphires 
is merely a natural tribute to this most 
beautiful and entrancing of gems. 


The Star Sapphire is selling itself to lovers of fine jewelry 


We are prepared to supply you with precious stones of 
all kinds, no matter how unusual your requirements. 


LOUIS N. MARX 


20 West 47th St. New York 
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elge of the handkerchief pocket, or that 
colorful little wisp of silk was drawn 
through a bracelet on the wrist with pin or 
bracelet following the lead of the handker- 
hief in its color scheme. The slippers were 
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length became the one costume seen on the 
Avenue. It was welcomed by the jeweler 
as a background for his finest wares, and 
proved itself to be all that was expected of 
it as a reason for continuing the brilliant 
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trimmed with gem set buckles and the han- 
dles of parasol and fan kept again to the 
color scheme in their choice of gems. 

After these bright, gay colors, Autumn 
was ushered in on tones of sombre hue. 
Dark brown, darker reds and deep purples 
told their story and the new Fall costumes 
took up the tale in cloth, silk and velvet. 


Rich Color and Fabric in Fall Gowns and 
Suits 


The materials used for these new Autumn 
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in a straight lined model for both’ coat and 
dress, a tight-fitting high-crowned hat and 
a full parure of jewels and utility pieces 
became the recognized outdoor Fall costume 
for 1924. 
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colors of the rich materials into the jewels 
themselves. 

Ear-rings, for instance, never lagged in 
popularity, but grew as the season ad- 
vanced to be a requisite of the well-gowned 
woman whether she were suitably costumed 
for Avenue or ballroom. The same was the 
case with the gem-set necklace, for the neck 
cuts of these daytime gowns were especially 
suited to the more fanciful designs in sau- 
toir necklaces and triple strings of pearls, 
as well as to the regulation choker. Brace- 


14—TWo FLEXIBLE BRACELETS FOR THE UPPER ARM 


For evening wear the directoire influence 
was notable in jewels when the hair orna- 
ments became a small crown across the fore- 
head, the necklace lengthened into a long 
pearl rope and added a diamond mounted 
plaque for its handsome pendant, the brace- 
lets grew wilder and the finger rings more 
massive. Beaded velvets, metal cloths, and 
chenile embroidered chiffons became the 
gown materials to carry out the long slim 
lines of these classic silhouettes. Scarfs, 
elaborate shawls and high hair combs were 





Itc. 15—FLOWER MOTIF SEEN IN TYPICAL BROOCHES, BRACELETS, FIN GER-RINGS AND A LA VALLIERE 


gowns and suits were exceedingly soft and 
pliable; they were made into loose hanging 
coats and sheath-like gowns, that draped 
themselves in the hang of the silky textiles. 
The ensemble suits, the one-piece dress 
worn beneath a matching coat of five-eighths 





lets, too, held their place for Fall wear, 
and with watch bracelet combined to make 
a colorful showing in the opening of the 
wide open cut of the coat sleeve. 

Kasha cloth, fur-trimmed and toned in 
penny brown, copper, coffee, or mulberry 


added to complete the picture and to echo 


the richness of the Spanish and renaissance 
decorations which had now become the high 
ambition of the artist and the interior deco- 
rator. It was a turn away from the in- 


formality of the Summer months to the 
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most elegant of all her art periods, and it 
was most successfully applied to the mag- 
nificence of our evening jewels. 

The direct effect of this trend in art upon 
jewelry forms was seen in the work of 
pearls worn with the magnificent evening 
gowns of the Fall. It was echoed in the 
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tention was given these pieces by the jewelry 
designer. Whole cases were now carved 


direct from the opaque gem stones and 
watches for the wrist and the finger were 
diamond studded to become most ornamental 
jewels. 

Jade lapis, jasper and onyx formed the 
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convertible watch that might be set as a 
watch bracelet, a pocket watch with a 
matching fob, a chattelaine watch hanging 
from a shoulder brooch or a sautoir watch 
worn about the neck on a delicate matching 
chain. 

The new watches for the men folk also 
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Fic. 16—GEOMETRIC PATTERNS FOR BRACELET AND WRIST WATCH 


massed gems of the encrusted work and the 
newly arranged pave patterns; it. was recog- 
nized in the contrasting of decorative open 
spacing in both encrusted work and pierc- 
ing and was felt in the wider acceptance of 
the beautiful carved gems which formed en- 
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main sections of the splendid little cases 
and diamonds set in platinum finished their 
corners. They were fitted to hold some of 
the smaller vanity pieces or for the ciga- 
rettes and matches, and they were carried 
hanging from the wrist upon silken cords or 


J. MUILHENING, Inc. 





I'iG. 17—CLASSICAL DESIGNS IN JEWELS, SET WITH DIAMONDS, PEARLS AND BLACK ONYX 


tire many of our handsomest Autumn 
jewels. These motifs are all illustrated. 
Utility pieces and watches always seemed 
to appeal particularly to the wearer of the 
tailored costume and the gown appropriate 
for public appearance at restaurant or theater 
during the Fall, and for 1924 particular at- 





gem-studded chains of platinum links. Such 
pieces as these headed the group which be- 
came the Holiday gift of the year, for the 
utility piece among all jewels is particularly 
suited as a gift jewel. The Fall watch, too, 
was seen at its best when it was prepared 
for the Holiday market. It then became the 


appeared during the Fall in preparation for 
the Holiday trade in many a new guise. The 
slimmer the better and the more fanciful 
the case the more delectable the piece. 
Watch contours varied likewise from the 
more staid disc to the sharp pointed triangle 
planned especially to stand upright in the 
watch pocket. These watches are edged 
about with fanciful beading or in their hand- 
somest forms with pearls or smooth cut 
sapphires or emeralds, for the outer rim. 





18—FINGER-RINGS 
SHANKS 


Fic. WITH GEM-STUDDED 


The backs of the watches are monogramed 
in gems or engraved in borders and central 
plaques. Carving, too, found a most ap- 
preciative public, and this technique was 
repeated with tremendous success on scarf 
pins, cuff links and evening dress sets. 
Other jewels for the men to have an in- 
fluence felt from the Spring through the 
Summer months and up to the Holidays 
were the sets consisting of scarf pin, vest 
buttons and cuff links showing engine turn- 
ing for the borders of the gold or platinum 
mounts and a colored gem or gem stone 
forming a cluster for the central motif. This 
color was taken from the prevailing hues 
of the now fashionable striped neck tie. Red, 
gold, maroon, blue and the heather tones 
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THE JEWELERS’ 
in the prevalent use of the high-crowned hat 
with the small brim and in the handsome 
tricorne, and it left its mark in the long 


the upstanding collar and the hand- 
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ceil to a charming tone distinctly powder blue. 

The ear-rings and necklace now have 
matching plaques, hand-carved and pierced 
and set with smooth cut gems and gem 


are seen in this Fall necklace. And so in 
the jewels we have jade, tourmalines, peri- 
dots, topazes, smoked amber, banded onyx 


and jasper with emeralds and sapphires be- coat, 
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Fic. 19—BRACELETS OF 


sides, for the gem setting of these colorful 
pieces. 
Winter Costumes Fashions Follow the Fall 


Leads 


mode seen earlier in the 


The directoire 


ELABORATE PATTERNS 


some jewels which formed the detail and 


completed the costume. 


The coat of the Winter was long and 
slim and fur trimmed upon a body of soft 
deep piled cloth. Its color might well be 
said to be a repetition of the brilliant colors 


AND COLORFUL GEM-SETTING 


to make handsome and colorful 
jewels. Some of these designs may be seen 
in the illustrations. The choker repeats one 
of these colors in its beads and the bracelets 
take up the scheme by repeating one of the 
colors for each of the bracelets. The van- 


stones 
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Fall of 1924 as a new note in evening gowns 
has now become by late November a mode 
for formal afternoon year. It culminated 


HAY DEN 


of the Summer flannels but in a gentler key. 
The jade has turned to a reseda green, the 


tomata red to a rosy raspberry, the delicate 


W. WHEELER CO. ine 





20—CLUSTER DINNER RINGS AND DIAMOND WRIST WATCHES 


ity piece now becomes an under arm bag of 
kid or leather mounted with monogram or 
corner clamps traced to match the plaque 
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Artificial Pearl Necklaces 


a superior reproduction 


direct from France 


Made and Sold in Europe for 15 Years 





Worthy of a place among gems 





ALSO 


Earrings, Sautoirs, Scarf Pins and Bracelets 
Hand Made 18K White Gold Mountings with our artificial pearls 
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The evening jewels of the Winter, the 


of the jewels. ~ These bags are fitted most 
formal jewels from which all others take 


165 


unusual variation in the cut form and facet- 


ing of their gems. 


See the accompanying 


feature. 


They have 


completely and the smaller pieces repeat the 


note of the bag mount and decoration. their lead, have been seen to exhibit a most 


illustrations for this 
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Fic. 22—DIAMONDS, SAPPHIRES AND EMERALDS TRACE A WAVE PATTERN, A KNOT AND A GALONCHE FOR THREE BRACELETS 
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This We Claim for our 
AMERICAN CUT 


DIAMONDS 


HAT in COLOR, PERFECTION 
and “MAKE,” which includes 
scientific exactitude, proportion and 
brilliancy, our product is unsurpassed. 


That considering the great difference 
between our SUPER QUALITY and 
the “usual make” of European cut dia- 
monds, the slight difference in price 
establishes that our American cut dia- 
mond is by far the sounder investment. 





Wait and see the diamonds we 
are offering this spring and the 
prices we are quoting. 


Joseph L. Herzog & Co. 


Cutters of Diamonds 


Direct to the Retail Jeweler 


45-51 Rose Street (Cor. Duane) 
New York 
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shown a clever use of many forms of pend- Jewelry Triumphant in 1924 their pleasure-giving way. Even the poor, 
ant gems both very slim and very long, or The old year has gone out completely old, weather-beaten subject of world politics 
others wide and unusually heavy. The slim enthusiastic over the whole realm of jewelry. did not come off so badly. General Dawes 
pendants have been faceted generally but From the humblest utility pieces to the has started the question of German repara- 
the shorter swinging gems were often smooth diamond-and-platinum parure, jewels have tion on the right’road. Secretary Hughes 
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Fic. 23—SAUTOIR WATCH, FLEXIBLE ARMLET, LACE PINS AND FINGER-RINGS IN DIAMOND-SET PLATINUM 


polished. Long, narrow placques cut square won the highest favor. From all angles the gave a trouble-quieting answer tc the ques- 
or oblong, narrow bagguetts, marquise and year 1924 has been a joy to review. tion of Russian recognition. Greece and 
emerald cuttings have been used indiscrim- Artistically, this past twelvemonth has _ Italy are lulled for the time being into at 
inately in finger rings, necklaces. and ban- seen so many fine plans broached and ful- least a partial peace, and although there 
‘deaux for tthe hair. filled, so many excellent ideas started on may be trouble ahead in such diversified 
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Fic. 24—coLD JEWELRY OF PIERCED DESIGNS, GEM MOUNTED 
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On the fourth day, of the second month, 
in the year nineteen twenty-five 
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We are still the 


ma geiae 


same “Old Mine Diamond House" at the same old 
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stand, in the same old business of buying and 


selling Diamonds, for Cash. 




















The picture shows Mr. Crossman, the first and only man inthe American diamond trade who has visited the Golconda 
Diamond Mines of India, standing behind the bullock cart in which he is traveling. He is stopping to rest on a sand bar in the middle 
of the Kristna River, which he is crossing by a ford near the mines. The river here is about one mile wide but very shallow. 
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countries as Spain and Egypt, still 1924 has 
seen little of it. Here Secretary Mellon 
stirred the country with his demands for the 
reduction of National taxation, and, shelved 
at its introduction, the last month of the 
year saw the matter reopened with promises 
of its ultimate success. In June came the 
conventions and noise; in November the 
elections and complacency. 

This very welcome serenity had a direct 
and most wholesome effect upon all jewelry 
lines, speeding them up to meet the peak at 
the Holiday season. Influences, more or 
less direct, were felt in the designing de- 
partment from the graphic trend of the fine 
This tendency has been in one definite 
direction. In literature, in painting, in music 
the basic theme has been descriptive. A 
forming of pictures in each of the differing 
mediums. 

Biography has led all literary efforts for 
the year, with the analytical theme of psy- 
chology and the introspection of literary 
criticism flanking biography on either wing. 

The British authors, modern in their 
requisite penchant for directness of action 
and utter simplification, Michael Arlen, 
Galsworthy, Huxley, are men worth care- 
ful consideration by all those interested in 
things modern in any line. They mark the 
times with inspiring character. 


arts. 
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Fic. 25—CALIBRE SAPPHIRES CLEVERLY USED IN PLATINUM AND DIAMOND JEWELS 


these men are psychologists of another order, 
teaching, leading, coaxing the world into 
seeing its own farce and laughing at itself. 
A subtle, intriguing influence gained through 
the very artistry which is theirs to com- 
mand. 


ourselves, tales laden with more awe 
awakening surprises than is held in many 
a book of fiction. These are works which 
tell by their great popularity, the very 
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Fic. 26—BROOCHES, BRACELETS AND RINGS IN PAVE MOUNTINGS 


On the side of psychology there rank pro- 
fessors whose names are recognized the 
world over, McDougal, Robinson, Greene. 
Writers with stirring tales to tell of us, 


real seriousness of our present-day times. 

Quite a different group gives us other 
names to conjure with. Henry Seidel 
Canby, Stuart P. Sherman, H. L. Mencken, 
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28—OVERLAID PATTERN IN LARGE AND 


SMALL DIAMONDS, PEARLS AND BLACK ONYX 
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BLUE SKIES 


the blue seas, the blue flowers—memories of 











these are interwoven with everybody's days of 
happiness; blue is the happy colour. This is 


only one reason why Sapphires—particularly 


NEW MINE SAPPHIRES are so popular. 


We need all the reminders of happy days there 
are. The fine weather months are returning— 
Make Your Stock appropriate and Saleable by 
Displaying jewelry set with the beautiful 


NEW MINE saApPHIRES 


You will know them by their blueness, the 
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regularity of their colourings and freedom from 
silk and flaws. They can be procured through 


every house of repute in the trade. 
Ask Your Importer for Them 


Prices low and values unsurpassable. 
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There is unconscious effort 


it is before us. 

In music again the new is all toward de- 
scription. It is just such pictorial music 
as the new painting and sculpture is ryth- 
metical. Clarity and order again in still 
another form. 

The theatre has a very definite hold on 
fashion in both gowning and jewelry. A 
hold made doubly secure through direct 


Fic. 29—sTRAPWORK AND SWIVEL PATTERN FOR BARPINS, 


as well as indirect measures. Stage cos- 
tumes and jewels are often forerunners of 


modes later introduced for general wear, 
and stage settings, colors and even the 


choice of the seasons’ plays influence the 
interior decoration of the home, as well as 
gown materials and colors. The plays them- 
selves are often incentives for the introduc- 
tion of period revivals in costuming. 

The past year has been replete with ex- 
amples of fine gowning on the stage and its 
repetition for the public. The gowns worn 





reaching 
out toward the attainment of accord, of 
order: from pattern design to word pattern 


THE JEWELERS’ 


modes in gowning, jewelry and decoration 
There have been a host of 
such plays, too, beginning with “Cyrano de 
3ergerac,” “Sancho Panza,” “Saint Joan,” 
Paola and Francesca,” the 
most elaborate of all spectacles, the Gothic- 
toned “Miracle,” and including the influx of 
These dancers come with 
their bizarre and colorful costumes and set- 
tings from every corner of the globe, from 
France, Austria, Norway, Roumania, from 


during 1924. 


“The Swan,” “ 


foreign dancers. 


China and Java. 
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LOCKETS, ETC. 


The motion pictures have given us such 
costume plays in the wide field of the screen, 
as “Yolande” with Marion Davies, “Secrets” 
with Norma Talmadge, Valentino in “Beau 
Brummel,” the Gish sisters in “Romola,” 
and now with “Peter Pan” in both life and 
picture, too, what is there to prevent the 
high poularity of some enticing Peter Pan 
jewelry? 

To sum up the year’s infiuences on jewelry 
designing, remember the great list of lead- 
ers in the painter’s art, leaders whose works 
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Homer and Sargent. 
modernists. 


A galaxy of brilliant 


Note by the Editor—The accompanying 
illustrations, beginning on page 147 and end- 





Fic. 30—opERA RING AND NECKLACE 


ing on page 189, are representative of jewel- 
ry designs of the finest type that were put out 
by manufacturers during the past year. 
They carry out the various patterns, motifs 
and methods of gem setting which have been 
mentioned by the author in the preceding 





Fic. 31—A PLAQUE BRACELET, SET WITH THREE LARGE DIAMONDS AND DIAMOND STRAPWORK 


by Miss Ina Claire in the successful play, 
“Grounds for Divorce,” were copied ver- 
batim and welcomed with wide approval. 
Picturesqueness and the exotic colorings 
of the plays of foreign origin or historic 
theme have had most to say regarding 


it were imperative to know to become a 
factor in any other allied branch or calling. 
Heading the roll, according to one eminent 
critic, is Delacroix and Puvis de Chavannes, 
Renoir and Degas, Manet, Monat and In- 
gres, Gainsborough, Constable, Whistler- 


text. The strap patterning effect is 
prominent and the overlaid encrustation is 
shown in several of the jewel general 
groups. The use of the colored gems for 
marking the designs with line or spot for 
accent is illustrated well in the jewels shown 
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Platinum Diamond Jewelry 


Our stock of platinum diamond jewelry always contains the latest and newest 
ideas, in qualities that are beyond criticism and styles that are wonderfully 
designed. 


The Wheeler organization for over seventy years has enjoyed the confidence 
of leading jewelers, North, East, South and West, and through them has estab- 
lished a reputation for satisfaction-giving values, that is ever strengthened by 
comparison. 

Our customers have found that Wheeler Quality sells itself because in all our 
jewelry beauty and utility are combined to such a degree that the most fastidious 
purchaser cannot help being pleased. Furthermore. you pay no more for Wheeler 
made platinum diamond jewelry, but receive the added benefits of lasting satisfac- 
tion and permanent customers won by the sale of Wheeler merchandise. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
This Trade Mark is H of Quality, Service 
your Guarantee and Satisfaction 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


ayden W.Wheeler & Co,Inc 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


‘58 West 40th Street - New ‘York: 


Telephone Longacre 7300 
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in Figs. 4, 12 and 32 on pages 149, 155 and 
173. Bracelets, flexible and of bangle form 
with wide wrist bands and plaque designs for 
the upper arms are included in the designs. 
The new lace. pins and broader bar pins 
and the jewels with open spacing are, too, 
well illustrated throughout, 

The designs, as usual, have been con- 
tributed for the benefit of our readers by 
leading manufacturers and designers of the 
country, including some of the publications 
which go to the trade. In the first illus- 
tration on page 147 we have some sugges- 
tions that have guided the Paris jewelers 
which are published through the courtesy of 
Art & Bijoux, the well known publication 
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on page 155, are the product of J. Mehrlust, 
New York, while the Juergens & Andersen 
Co., Chicago, contributed the group of 
handsome opera jewels on page 157, and the 
flexible bracelets (Fig. 14) at the top of 
page 159, 

To the Bonner Mfg. Co., New York, we 
are indebted for the very handsome mount 
shown in Fig. 15 (page 159), which well 
illustrates the flower motif in brooches, 
bracelets, finger rings, etc., of the year, 
while J. Milhening, Chicago, supplied both 
the bracelet and the wrist watchband and 
the group of classical designs in Figs. 16 and 
17, on page 161. The other illustrations on 
the same page showing solitaire finger rings 
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of jewelry designs of Paris conducted by 
J. ‘Monnier, while suggestions from an 
American publication on the same order, 
Gem Creations, are shown on pages 149 and 
151. 

For the beautiful bracelets in Fig. 2 and 
the pendants and brooch in Fig. 3 on page 
149, we are indebted to the O. J. Somers Co., 
while for the group of jewels at the bottom 
of page 151, the pearls, diamonds and gems 
creating a floral motif, and the pendant and 
brooches in ribbon design in Fig. 7 at the 
top of page 153, we are indebted to Julius 
Wodiska. 

The two groups on page 153, shown in 
Figs. 8 and 9, were especially designed for 
the purpose by Morse Bros., New York. The 
first is a group of evening jewels, and the 
second a fine diamond bracelet, pin and rings. 
The unusual gem-studded dress ornaments 
(Fig. 10) and the two sets showing various 
types of diamond bracelets, Figs 11 and 12 
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which are representative of this field. 

A number of exquisite designs in diamond 
and platinum jewelry appear in Figs. 25, 26, 
27 and 28 on page 169. The first two groups 
are the work of Staiger & Sons, New York, 
while the pendant and bracelet below were 
contributed by Farber, Kraysler & Bro. 
The handsome designs on page 171 (those 
in Fig. 29) were contributed by B. Stark 
& Co., New York, and the opera rings and 
pendant in one panel and the bracelet in the 
other were the work of W. R. Anderson & 
Co., Chicago. 

Striking indeed are the bracelets ‘below 
on this page, shown in Fig, 32, and con- 
tributed by Oscar Heyman & Bro., New 
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ORNATE DESIGNS FOR DIAMOND ENCRUSTED ARMLETS 


with gem-studded shanks were contributed 
by Joseph L. Herzog & Co. 

The original bracelet forms in Fig. 19 
(page 163) came to us from Bayardi Bros., 
New York, while from Hayden W. Wheeler 
& Co., of the same city, came the group of 
watches and rings on page 163 and the group 
of bracelets and bar pins (Fig. 21) on page 
165. The other original bracelets on the 
same page were designed by G. Pohli, New 
York. 

On page 167 appear original types of 
jewelry of entirely different characters, In 
the upper panel (Fig. 23) is shown some of 
the latest creations in flexible armlets, lace 
pins, finger rings and sautoir watch, in dia- 
monds and platinum in a design contributed 
by H. & E. O. Belais, New York, while 
in the lower part of the page (Fig. 24) are 
to be found some of the chased designs in 
the up-to-date gem-mounted gold jewelry 
contributed by the Ostby & Barton Co., 





York, while the variety in diamond sizes is 
also well exemplified in the beautiful collec- 
tion on page 175 supplied by Bayard F. 
3rogan, Philadelphia, 

How the bracelet watch is merged into 
the bracelet as a jewel in the present de- 
signs is well shown in Fig. 34 (on page 177) 
in the group contributed by the Gruen Watch 
Co., Cincinnati, as well as in some of the 
designs in the group of bracelets, watch 
mounts and finger rings contributed by 
Katz & Ogush, Inc., New York, which is 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 35) on page 
181. The bracelets and rings in the last 
group are also noteworthy. 

Original designs in platinum brooches and 
bracelets in which large diamonds are used: 
with other gems are to be found in Fig. 
36, the group supplied by H. Weitze & Co., 
New York, while the “spot and line” theme: 
is equally well depicted in many guises in 
the group of rings, pins, etc., designed by 
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Indestructible Pearl Chokers in Six Colors 


Clasps of Sterling Silver with Imitation Stones to Suit Tints. 
: White Gold Clasps if Desired. 
Bracelets to Match $5.00 list each 


May we send you the A Ch: Mb 
assortment of six <A dD, CUuUMCE = 


for $42.00 list? 
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the Dorst Co., of Cincinnati, which appears 
in Fig. 37, page 185. Fig. 38 shows some 
modern designs in wrist watches by the 
Hoffman Bros. Co. while the unusual 
pendants shown in Fig. 39 on page 187 as 
well as the brooches in Fig. 40 on the same 
page were produced by Walter McTeigue, 
New York. Last but by no means least in 
importance and merit are the two illustra- 
tions on page 189. Fig. 41 shows a brooch 
and wrist watch bracelet designed by Letwin 
& Sons, Cincinnati, O., while the handsome 
group in Fig. 42 was originated by the 
Schumer Bros. Co., of the same city. 








The Lion in Art 


fy VERY designer should, if he wishes to 

create a high reputation, take up the 
study of symbolism. The reckless use of 
motifs not belonging to the subject depicted 
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hero. The lion was the Mithraic symbol of 
the sun. 

The lion figures frequently in Renaissance, 
but little or almost not at all in Rococo. In 
modern art following antique and Renais- 
sance, it appears very much in our decora- 
tion. The eye of the lion in art usually is 
the oval human eye, not the round cat’s eye. 
The maned lion’s head as decorative termi- 
nal is known to all of us, but the leonine 
leg (for supports) is not so frequently seen 
in modern as in the older styles. It adapts 
itself beautifully to such purposes and clear- 
ly portrays the symbol it expresses— 
strength. 

In heraldry: the lion couchant represents 
sovereignty ; rampant, magnanimity; passant, 
resolution; guardant, prudence; saliant, 
valor; sejant, counsel; and reguardant, cir- 
cumspection. The heraldic lion of Florence 
is called “Marzocco.” 

In ecclesiastical art the lion is a symbol 
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Which Is the Ring Finger? 





[X Egypt, Greece and Rome, we are told, 

the ring was worn on the index finger as 
was the marriage ring in the Jewish cere- 
monial. _There it is found in the paintings: 
“Betrothal of St. Catherine,” by Murillo, 
and the “Betrothal of Marie de Medici,” by 
Rubens. The index finger holds a ring in 
many women’s portraits of the 15th to 17th 
centuries, other fingers being devoid of rings. 
The “Spozalizia” represents the betrothal 
ring on the middle finger. Queen Louise of 
Germany wore her wedding ring on the 
right hand little finger. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time the ring was often worn on the 
thumb, Egyptian ladies, however, wore sev- 
eral rings on each finger but most on the 
left hand third finger (as in 20th century). 

Pliny tells us: “It was the fashion at 
first to wear rings on a single finger only 
—the one—namely, that is next to the little 





Fic. 33—VARIETY IN DIAMOND SIZES GIVES INTEREST TO THESE HANDSOME JEWELS 


tells speakingly against the creative value 
of the designer’s knowledge of his subject. 
The difference of symbolic intent of one and 
the same concept according to environment 
of the motif is well illustrated in the 
symbolism “lion.” The different applica- 
tions of this “king of beasts” is clearly 
shown in the following lines: 

The Egyptian lion referred to water—the 
Nile overflow occurring when the sun was 
in the Zodiacal constellation Leo. Hence 
we find the Egyptian decorations of pitchers, 
pails and other water utensils so frequently 
was a lion. It is, however, conventionalized 
into an almost unrecognizable form; the 
mane taking on a collar formation. To the 
Greeks and Romans the lion was guardian 
over springs, doorways, stairways, etc. The 
sleeping lion was symbolic of the fallen 





of Christ, and as such is the “Lion of 
Judah,” one of the most used symbols in 
ancient ecclesiastical art. Sometimes it has 
the cruciform nimbus. The lion is also St. 
Jerome’s attribute, and Daniel’s as well as 
that of St. Mark the Evangelist; it is 
symbol also of the Christian martyrs who 
were slaughtered in the amphitheater. The 
lion and serpents are ecclesiastical symbols 
of the world and the Devil (seeking whom 
he may devour).—CLEMENT W. COUMBE. 








Industries in Switzerland occupying the 
most favorable situation during the year 
1924, just closed, are the watch making in- 
dustry and the tourist trade, states a recent 
cable to the Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports of watches have steadily increased and 
activity in the industry is satisfactory. 





finger, * * * In later times it became 
the practice to put rings on the finger next 
the thumb, * * *; and more recently it 
has been the fashion to wear them upon the 
little finger as well.” He says the Gauls 
and Britons used the middle finger, while 
his Roman citizens loaded every other finger 
but this with rings, smaller ones being 
adapted for the smaller finger joints. 

The Saxons and Anglo-Saxons wore the 
ring on the right hand third finger, which 
was hence termed the “golden finger.” Since 
the time of the early Romans the wedding 
ring has been placed on the fourth finger, But 


during the reign of King George IV of Eng- 
land it was sometimes worn on the thumb. 

In many localities the engagement ring 
becomes the marriage ring and passes from 
left to right hand. 
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T he Better Pearl 
At a Lower Price 


HE Omar plants in Barcelona, Spain, are known as the largest 

producers of indestructible pearls in the world, accomplishing 

' marvels of beauty and craftsmanship by means and methods wholly 
their own. 


Omar is the phenomenon of the pearl trade. Such richness of 
color and beauty of lustre and softness of finish and texture as 
prove our claim that Omar is second to none in its field. A fact 
conceded by experts. 


Omar is a packaged and trademarked line of unlimited variety, 
nationally advertised, and known by name to thousands of women. 
Handsome clasps and beautiful cases accentuate their appeal—big 
sellers and fine profit makers. 
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For Jobbers’ Attention 


We are always prepared to fill quantity orders on short 

notice. Immense stock of fine goods and rare novelties 

always on hand. Splendid opportunities for selling un- 

der private brands, insuring an easy"and profitable 
business. 


INDRA PEARL Co.Inc. 392 Fifth Avenue, New York... 
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The Woman Jeweler 


MORE than once THE JEWELERS’ CiR- 

CULAR has timidly mentioned the ap- 
parent logic of ladies entering the profession 
of jeweler. Our conception was of the lady 
jeweler at the bench as well as behind the 
counter. We have just come across the idea 
of the woman jeweler as designer in a most 
useful book entitled Careers for Women, 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
design artistically. To be a good designer 
one must understand the work from a 
craftsman’s point of view and be able to 
execute the work and have a knowledge of 
all the details; otherwise the designs are 
apt to be impractical, and when the worker 
tries to adopt them to the goldsmith’s art 
they lose much of the original charm. An- 
other qualification must be natural talent. 
One can acquire skill, but the artistic side 
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the ability of the worker, whether she is 
in business for herself or designing for 
some manufacturing jeweler. If working 
independently it requires capital and a good 
knowledge of stones, both precious and semi- 
precious. 

“DEMAND: There is a demand for jewelry 
designers, and like everything else, there is 
plenty of room at the top. 


“WHERE TRAINING May Be OBTAINED: 
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edited by Catherine Filene, Director Inter- 
Collegiate Vocational Guidance Society. It 
contains a series of “careers” open to women 
in a great number of branches each com- 
piled by an expert. Miss Margaret Rogers 
contributes the jeweler vocation in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“QUALIFICATIONS: The principal qualifica- 
tion for a successful jeweler is ability to 


CONVERTIBLE WATCHES SHOWN 


IN TWO BRACELETS AND THREE WRIST 
(See text on page 173) 
must be born in one. Unless one has abil- 
ity and love of this kind of work, I doubt 
if it would be a successful field. 
“ADVANTAGES: If one has decided artistic 
ability and once understands the limitations 
connected with the actual construction, the 
advantages are good. 
“OpporTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT: Oppor- 
tunity for advancement depends entirely on 





WATCHES OF 


UNUSUAL FORMS 


Pratt Institute, New York, is one of the 
best schools for this training. Also, 
there is an elementary course in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and a course at the 
Rhode Island School of Design, but I think 
it would be necessary to continue work un- 
der some jeweler, either as an apprentice or 
by paying for the privilege of studying 
under him.”—C. W. C 
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RECENT experience has shown us that 
a practical sales policy keeps a retail 

jeweler busy in spring, summer, and 

fall as he is at the Christmas season. 


This desirable condition is, naturally, 
most marked where the wholesaler and 
dealer work together as a unit. And the 
Navarre Pearl sales and advertising 


Not only do we back up our repre- 
sentatives with forceful advertising in 
leading magazines, such as Cosmopoli- 
tan and Hearst’s International, but we 
also furnish them with displays and cuts 
for use in local newspapers. 


In addition, we supply them with en- 
velope stuffers for use in local mailing 
campaigns, and our counter displays and 
show cards are a great help in making 
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The Navarre Pearl Jeweler Has 
Twelve “Heavy” Months 


DEALER-HELPS 








Write or wire for;complete details 
of our sales and advertising plan 


Blauer-Goldstone Co., Inc. 


Importers and Sole Distributors of Navarre Pearls 
(Established 1866) 


5 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Om 
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policy is an outstanding example of it. 


One gift-season succeeds another in 
our annual advertising plan. Christ- 
mas is, of course, quite a feature of the 
series, but ‘Graduation Time,” ‘June 
Brides,” ‘Mother’s Day,” “Easter,” 
etc., are used to great advantage, and 
“Birthdays” are a continuous feature. 


interior and window trims tie up with 
current advertising. 


And —a vital point—we sell to 
jewelers only; we are for the jeweler, and 
the jeweler only, at all times. Our rep- 
resentatives are completely protected 
against the competition of drug stores, 
department stores, and others whose 
interests bear little, if any, relationship 
to those of the recognized jewelry store. 
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India’s Bidri Work 
T HIE term “bidri” is derived from the name 
of the town of Bidar, India, in which this 
peculiar style of damascene work originated. 
This process of metal decoration flourished 
for centuries, then declined almost to ex- 
tinction. Last century saw a revival of the 
art. It is distinctively Indian and is but 
little imitated elsewhere. Blacker gives a 
fairly clear description of Bidri work. He 
says: “Bidri is a curious process of damas- 
cening with silver upon an alloy composed 
of copper, lead and tin, blackened by the 
application of a solution of sal-ammoniac, 
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Mukharji has 
made in 


used in other places. Mr. 
much to say about the articles 
‘bidri’ ware: ‘The most ordinary articles 
are hukkas, or smoking bowls; suharis 
(sarais) or water goblets; pikdans, or 
Spittoons ; pandans, or betel-cases; abkhoras, 
or drinking-cups; flower-vases, tumblers, 
plates, trays, etc.” . . . At present ‘bidri’ 
ware is manufactured at Bidar, Lucknow, 
Purnia and Murshadabad. In the manufac- 
ture three processes employ different arti- 
ficers. The moulder prepares the alloy, and 
fashions and perfects the vessel. The en- 
graver carves out the pattern which the 
inlayer designs and applies. The inlay 
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istic of South India, having, as a special fea- 
ture, a repetition of the fish emblem of the 
former kings of Oudh. . . . Two kinds of 
‘bidri’ ware are made at Purnia; the best 
is gharki, in which the patterns are deeply 
inlaid and well finished; the other, karna 
bidri, has plainer patterns, and is otherwise 
inferior.’—The A B C of India. 


Losses Deductible from Your 
Income Tax 


storms, ship- 
or from theft, 


Losses arising from fires, 
wreck, “or other casualty,” 








Fic. 35—THE OVAL MOTIF 


saltpetre, salt and copper sulphate. The 
forms required are cast in the molten metals 
and then turned upon a lathe to complete 
each shape and to prepare a surface for the 
engraving, which is designed to receive, not 
only wire, but flat pieces of silver. 

“These are hammered into their places, 
and when this process is finished it is cov- 
ered with the solution, to which rape-oil 
has been added. The blackening process 
lasts for some hours, then the vessel is 
cleansed and scoured until the silver decora- 
tion shines undimmed. The ‘bidri’ ware of 
Purnia is composed of an alloy of copper 
and zinc only, though inferior alloys are 
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MOUNTINGS, 


(See text on page 173) 


usually is silver, but gold is used sometimes. 
The last worker colors and polishes the 
vessel. So there is a real division of labor 
—not a common condition in Indian indus- 
trial art, but one to be commended in this 
process. 

“We should expect that some forms of 
‘bidri’ would approximate to encrusted 
work, and some of that produced at Luck- 
now shows quite a close approach to the 
encrustation practiced in Madras and Cey- 
lon. In fact, there are two distinct types 
of ‘bidri’ produced at Lucknow, one purely 
inlaid with large smooth patterns, the other 
closely allied to the metal work character- 
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FINGER-RINGS AND A BARPIN 


whether or not connected with a taxpayer’s 
business, may be deducted from gross in- 
come in his 1924 income tax return. If his 
home or automobile is destroyed by fire or 
his property damaged by storm, the loss is 
deductible for the year in which it was in- 
curred. 

Loss of property by theft or burglary is 
an allowable deduction, and need not be in- 
curred in the taxpayer’s trade or business. 

A loss from embezzlement is also deducti- 
ble. 

All losses are deductible only to the extent 
by which they are not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise. 
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The Stuart Sapphire 


adept gem stones interest everybody 
on account of the romance of their “ca- 
reers.” Major-General Sir George Young- 
husband’s story of the Stuart sapphire, as 
related in his work entitled The Jewel House 
will interest our readers. He says: 

“In the band at the back of the King’s 
State Crown may be seen a very large sap- 
phire, known as the Stuart sapphire, which 
has seen many adventures. What its early 
history was is not known, but at one end is 
drilled a longitudinal hole evidently made 
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son, Henry Bentinck, known as Cardinal 
Yorke, by whom it was bequeathed, with 
other Stuart relics, to George III. George 
IV and William IV in turn owned it, and 
then it came to Queen Victoria, who very 
greatly prized it and had it set in the band 
of her State Crown, in the front and just be- 
low the Black Prince’s ruby. This pride of 
place the Stuart sapphire resigned in favor 
of the Star of Africa, a portion of which 
Edward VII placed in the crown, symbol- 
izing the entry of the Union of South Africa 
into the brotherhood of the British Empire. 

“The Stuart sapphire is of great size be- 
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Amber 


MBER which is the fossilized resin of 
the various species of coniferous trees 
is found almost exclusively along the East 
Prussian coast of the Baltic in what is called 
the State Amber Mines. The qualities that 
have always made amber so popular with 
art craftsmen and dealers are its light 
weight, its many beautiful shades, and the 
fact that it lends itself readily to shaping 
and polishing. 
There are two main kinds of natural 
amber : the transparent and the opaque, while 
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for some attachment so that the stone might 
be worn as a pendant. It first came into 
recognition in the reign of Charles II, who 
wore it in his crown, but whether he re- 
ceived it from Charles I or acquired it in 
his wanderings is not quite clear. At his 
death the sapphire passed to James II, who 
when he was dethroned and fled to France, 
took it with him. James II left the sap- 
Phire to his son, Charles Edward, the Old 
Pretender, who in his turn left it to his 


DIAMONDS, 


SAPPHIRES AND TOPAZES RICHLY 
173) 


PEARLS, 


(See text on fage 


114 inches in lenth by 1 inch in 
breadth and is ovel in shape. It is without 
serious flaw and of good color, though paler 
than some of the best sapphires to be found 
in other portions of the regalia. The stone 
is set in a brooch and can be removed and 
worn as a personal ornament.” 


ing about 


Lochman Bros.’ jewelry store, Springfield, 
Ill., recently was damaged by fire. 


SET IN PLATINUM 


pressed amber is also on the market. This 
is made of small pieces of genuine amber 
without admixture, blended by means of 
hydraulice pressure. 

30th the genuine and the pressed amber 
are used in the production of jewelry, par- 
ticularly bead necklaces, and of cigar and 
cigarette holders. It is also very popular 
combined with meerschaum for pipes and 
cigar and cigarette holders, 


Amber has many kinds of imitations. 
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Empire Style and Afterward 


| ipacenaggre-ttnenget description is more diffi- 
cult than expansive exposition. Ver- 
leye excels in the former art in the following 
clarification of his subject. He says: 
“Writers have so much vaunted the ancient 
virtues that the French have all become 
either Brutus or Leonidas and art has suf- 
fered the exigencies of this fashion; the 
ornaments are rarified, the seats affect the 
forms of curulean chairs and the bedsteads 
are like those on which the Greeks reposed. 
“It is otherwise a medley of forms Etrus- 
can, Spartan, then Egyptian when our sol- 
diers were able to contemplate the Pyra- 
mids. The Empire attempted to break up 


the monotony of these forms by placing on 
them mouldings, garlands, Byzantine tresses 
or Roman rinceaux; see the eagles, palms 
Nevertheless, in spite of 


and thunderbolts. 


Fic. 37—THE 





SPOT-AND-LINE THEME 
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we should render. homage. Tomorrow. 
What will be done about it tomorrow? One 
after the other in reactions against certain 
excesses of industry we reconnect with the 
classic stream and try, without searching 
for a rational adaptation, the Restoration of 
Gothic, of Louis XV or of Louis XVI, even 
the Moresque or the Japanese; but one does 
not create an art at will; it is the result of 
sentiments exasperated by a humanity that 
is occupied by great deeds: The art of to- 
morrow is in the germ of future social 
upheavals!”—La Gravure, la Ciselure, le 
Modelage. 








Unity in the Decorated Object 





‘THERE is but one way to acquire knowl- 

edge of a complex subject such as a 
science or art, and that is to give every 
point repeated reading. “Recapitulation” 


DEPICTED IN MANY GUISES 


(See text on page 175) 


all efforts, this art has no unity, and, the 
Empire vanquished, the Restoration did not 
put forth any sensible effort to restore art. 
“Since there were Romanticism, Second 
Empire (without personal decorative for- 
mulae), and lastly, our period, with the 
Praiseworthy effort of Art Nouveau, in 
which, in spite of excessive manifestations, 


was the term our schoolmasters gave while 
we went through our early education. And 
so it is in the study of the art of decoration. 
It requires not only conscientious reading up 
of the different phases, processes, historical 
periods, but re-reading the same information 
as placed before us by the different teachers 
in different ways. THE JEWELERS’ CIRCU- 
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LAR, for this reason, places the same object- 
ive study before its younger readers repeat- 
edly in the words of the many educative 
writers on the subject. The following 
translation from P. Roué is useful advice 
for the young designer : 

“The destination of the object designed 
imposes, at once, a unity. This tendency 
towards unity is, anyhow, one of the needs 








HOFFMAN BROS INC 


38—A ‘SEXTET OF WRIST WATCHES 
(See text on page 175) 


in our mind, and we can lay down this law 
that in all decorative art work the whole 
commands the parts. This importance of 
whole calls for the entirety of the lines gen- 
erally composing the work being easily 
seized on by the eye. Whatever complexity 
of the parts, I must, before examining the 
minutiz of the details, already have an im- 
pression of the entirety. Without ease ‘in 
reducing to unity,’ without ‘facile recall,’ the 
work gives me a painful impression through 
the inconvenience that I should have to ‘de- 
cipher’ it. The lines in their entirety should 
not be drowned under the details of the or- 
namentation. Decoration is done to evade 
the nudity of surfaces, but not to overload 
or make them heavy. A work will never be 
whole till this hierarchy of functions of the 
composing parts are respected.” 


British Government’s Report on the London 
Diamond Market 


Fic. 








In the diamond market of London business 
generally is reported as being good. The de- 
mand for large brilliants is still maintained 
in spite of the rise in prices, which makes 
it increasingly difficult to effect sales in 
England, and most of the stones in conse- 
quence -are exported. As regards rough 
stones, the market remains firm and supplies 
received are readily sold. Sapphires are, at 
present, strong in public favor and good 
quality emeralds are in fair demand. 
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Amber 


Rumanian 





% Y addition to our decorative minerals 
available for jewelry, especially if they 
are rare as well as beautiful, will find a 
welcome. And, from the following report 
Rumanian amber belongs to this category. 
Le Moniteur says: 

“Rumanian amber, in reality is called 
Romanian, by the text, Rumanite, according 
to Professor Helm. It is the same forma- 
tion as nearly all the succins, but presents 
the extraordinary advantage of revealing 
the most variegated colors and the deepest 
in which the reds, greens, browns, yellows 
and even the blacks dominate. More usually 
it offers unheard of fluorescences. Its density 
js about 1.20; hardness about 3. It scratches 
mica and, even cichite. It melts at 350 de- 
grees. Romanite presents, above all, trans- 
parent varieties, but its mass is studded with 
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in the following: a certain fragility of cer- 
tain kinds. It is a parure that cannot be 
placed in the hands of all the ‘public,’ it 
must address itself to a rich patronage, col- 
lectors of lovely things and careful of them. 
Its advantages are: impossibility of imiita- 
tion, even with the most perfected of 
processes; infinite variety and no similarity 
whatever between any two pieces of the 
same kind; great lightness (not to be com- 
pared with jade); stone cold to touch and 
eye; relatively low price in proportion to 
its beauty; most easy to work of all semi- 
precious stones. 

“For some years there has been formed 
at Bucharest a Societé Chilimbar (name of 
Rumanian amber) having for its aim the 
working of amber from Buzau (name of the 
region where the amber is found). This 
new industry, created by a_ [renchman, 
mining engineer for many years in the coun- 
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(See text on page 175) 


infinitesimal crevices, like a cracked vitreous 
mass, resulting in interference phenomena 
that give the appearance of brilliant scales 
with splendid rainbow reflections. Likewise, 
in certain pieces there are metallic reflec- 


tions produced by total reflection. There 
exist also milky qualities, cloudy, very 
lovely. Lastly, the most lovely and rarest, 


is the amber with nacreous reflections, of 
which, up to the present, only Birmania 
knows the existence. Up to this day the 
product of existing exploitation in Rumania 
is represented by a few bare hundreds of 
kilograms, while the Baltic gives up an an- 
nual quantity of 400,000 kilograms. Before 
the War the value of Rumanian amber ex- 
ceeded 3,500 gold francs the kilogram rough 
from exploitation. 

“A curious fact about amber is that one 
obtains the most livid fire without the 
trouble of cutting the stones into facets. The 
inconveniences of amber may be summed up 


try, was inspired by the discovery of a neck- 
lace of black amber in the excavating done 
in the tombs of the kings in Egypt last year ; 
a necklace which was deposited in the Cairo 
Museum under the designation of ‘necklace 
of Carpathian amber.’ At present this 
enterprise, which has organized a_ studio, 
works this amber in all forms like precious 
stones, cabochon, plaques, balls, etc. Ex- 
periments at mounting have been made for 
rings, brooches, earrings, pendants, amulets, 
etc., in Bucharest itself. These articles find 


sreat success among the high Rumanian 
aristocracy, the Royal Court of Rumania 
being, itself, a great collector of amber. 


As to the necklaces with multiple and in- 
imitable reflections, they are the rage. 
“The amber, by its beauty and rarity, per- 
haps calls for a great success, for the jewels 
or the parure of amber appeal to connois- 
seurs and to collectors of lovely things. The 
amber of Buzau, however, is only part of 
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the subterranean riches of Rumania, which 
possesses aventurines, agates, corundums, 
etc., which are very lovely though but little 
exploited.” 








Democratising Art 


S Charles H. Caffin, in “Art for Life’s 
Sake,” says: “For the core of our sub- 
ject is Life and Art; Life which we cannot 
evade; Art which we may reject at our peril 
and cost; but Art for Life’s sake, not only 
for Art’s sake; not for selfish indulgence, 
but for the widest possible benefit to all; 
and not any one of the many arts, but all 
of them embraced in the supreme Art—the 
Art of living.” 
Berating the mechanically prodticed ma- 
chine made Art is an obstructive policy doing 





Fic. 40—BoLD TREATMENT IN BROOCHES 


(See lext on page 175) 


Democracy as well as Art great harm. It 
delays progress—the factory is there and 
there to stay, for the masses of the people 
accept the product. There is Art for the 
wealthy and Art for the poor. Let the 
wealthy gloat over the acquired unique mas- 
terpiece while the masses find themselves liv- 
ing in surroundings ever more artistic though 
inexpensive—both alike are thereby elevated. 
Since when have we discovered that a ma- 
chine made article is per se inferior? Do 
the wonderful masterpieces of Etruscan and 
Greek pottery deny their machine-made or- 
igin—the potters’ wheel? Is that less a lathe 
than the lathe which shapes the metal to 
make a copper, silver or other bowl? And 
when it comes to the vulgarizing of the Fine 
Arts, shall we complain that the “press” 
turns out by the tens of thousands works of 
Art from the original of the genius wield- 
ing a burin. If the engraver’s burin, turning 
out work to be multiplied by a press, be an 
act elevating the masses so also must the 
die-sinker’s work used to be stamped be an 
act uplifting the community with things of 
beauty as surroundings, articles which, as 
hand-made, would be absent from the hub- 
bler classes. 
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East Indian Gold and Silversmiths 


N ) country in the world has excelled India 
in delicate elaboration, even if somewhat 





overloaded, of gold and_ silver work. 
Blacker’s “A B C of Indian Art” affords 


a rapid survey of the centers of this art. He 
says: 

“Rajputana had many native courts where 
great encouragement was given to the mak- 
ers of gold and silver plate, and some of 
the Maharajahs still patronize these arts by 
the employment in their service of native 
At Jaipur massive and graceful 
made with elaboration in 
ornament usual. Jaipur 
enamel, the beautiful ruby on gold, stands 
among the treasures of old India, but, 
whether such costly articles were made there 
seems doubtful. Recently | saw and han- 
dled a hukha in gold and enamel, valued at 
a thousand pounds. It was the property of 
Mr. Imre Schwaiger, who is well known as 
an eminent dealer. He and another expert 
who discussed the question were inclined to 
the opinion that such work was done in the 
Imperial workshops at Delhi in the time of 
the Great Moguls, and Bernier’s account of 
these workshops there would tend to confirm 
the opinion they expressed. 

“Probably much of the older work had the 
same origin, but the later work is well fin- 
ished and the designs beautifully executed. 


wi wrkers. 
articles are 
their surface 


less 
than 


The Maharajah Sri Vikrama Deo Gani of 
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Jaipur ordered large articles such as thrones 
and staves of canopies, etc., to be made in 
the precious metals, and at the London Ex- 
hibition of the Festival of Empire in 1911 
were a sugar basin and cream jug, with the 


surfaces engraved with figures of animals in 
which the natural fur was beautifully repre- 
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“Alwar is the home of the Maharajah of 
that name, another prince who employs many 
artificers in the making of hukhas, betel 
boxes, and many other articles, not only in 
silver, but in gold. Still another may be 
mentioned as the patron of these arts: the 
Chief of the State of Bikanir. The Maharajah, 
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Fic. 41—NEW BROOCH 


AND BRACELET WATCH 


DESIGNS 


(See text on page 175) 


sented. This engraving was the work of an 
artist, Nand Kishor, who came from Alwar. 
At the same time and place a small silver 


flamingo from Jaipur presented the bird in 
a graceful and natural form strongly in con- 
trast with the grotesque figures and birds 
from Madura. 


Fic. 42—A STRIKING GROUP FROM THE MIDDLE WEST 


(See text on page 175) 


though remote from the great railways and 
roads of busy commerce, has gathered to- 
gether many of the descendants of those who 
left their homes in the times of the Mogul 
oppression and Mahratta pillage, bringing 
their wealth with them. At Bikanir, silver 
work in embossed floral designs, and in 
niello, in which the black outlines of the en- 
graved design contrasts with the silver 
ground, are both practiced with much suc- 
cess upon drinking vessels, salvers and the 
like. Silver, too, is employed in image- 
making, and in a multitude of articles where 
a display of wealth is required; shrines of 
temples, trappings of elephants and horses, 
chobs or maces for the peons to carry be- 
fore their masters, among others. 

“Very similar work is done in Gwalior, 
Indor, and various places besides iri Central 
India; indeed, the objects made at Gwalior 
and Rampura in Indor have acquired a good 
reputation, which must be pleasing to their 
Maharajahs. In design and execution much 
of the plate is excellent, and Rampura is 
especially noted for its silver repoussé or- 
namented with gold. The parcel gilt silver 
from Dhar, in this province, is like that 
made in these and other parts, but it pro- 
duces a special water-sprinkler, very ingeni- 
ous, in the form of a bird.” 








Your Income Tax 





| ha making out his income tax for the year 

1924, the business man, professional man, 
and farmer is required to use Form 1040, re- 
gardless of whether his net income was or 
was not in excess of $5,000. The smaller 
form 1040A is used for reporting income of 
$5,000 or less derived chiefly from salaries 
or wages. 

Forms have been sent to persons who last 
year filed returns of income. Failure to re- 
ceive a form, however, does not relieve the 
taxpayer from his obligation to file a return 
and pay the tax within the time prescribed, 
on or before March 15, 1925. Copies of the 
forms may be obtained from offices of col- 
lectors of internal revenue and branch of- 
fices. The tax may be paid in full at the 
time of filing, or in four equal instalments. 
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Our 1925 
Catalogue 


You will find it a catalogue supreme— 
accurately illustrating our complete large 
stocks. 


You will find it ideally arranged for 
ready reference and easy comparison and 
it will prove invaluable to you as a desk 
companion. 


You will find it attractively printed— 
a book from which you can easily find 
what you want—when you want it—and 
our big stock and efficient service back it 
up in every particular. 


Yours for the asking. 


The Oskamp Nolting Co. 


26-28-30 W. 7th St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A Word About Benvenuto Cellini and 
His Work 























HAT Cellini was one of the greatest 
goldsmiths of all time is certainly a 
fact; sufficient proof of the excellence of his 
talent exists. More absolutely assured, how- 
ever, is the fact that no goldsmith ever got 
so much advertising through successive gen- 


from Paul Roué affords the main points in 
this remarkable career: 

“This celebrated sculptor and goldsmith 
was born at Florence in 1500 and died in 
1571. He worked first with the goldsmith, 
Antonio di Sandro, became smitten with the 
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received an annuity equal to that of Leonardo 
da Vinci. It was for the King of France 
that he executed the salt now in the 
Vienna Museum (see cut), in which Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite figure. In 1545 he re- 
turned to Florence. As goldsmith to dukes 
and popes, he cast the famous statue of 
Perseus, wrought busts, medals, jewels, cups, 
reliquaries. Numerous pieces attributed to 
this artist figure in the public and private 
collections. Aside from the Perseus, which 
is in Florence, can be cited a “Christ” in 
the Pitti Palace and the Nymph of Fon- 
tainebleau. But these are works belonging 
more to the Fine Arts, correctly speaking. 





Fic. 1—aA 


VIENNA MUSEUM 








FAMOUS JEWEL BY CELLINI 


lic. 2—THE CELEBRATED SALT-CELLAR IN THE 


Fic. 3—MAGNIFICENT 





BUCKLER IN THE TURIN MUSEUM 








erations, starting with his own highly flat- 
tering biography and then later. And e- 
Cause the merits of his life history should 
be ever present before the student in the art 
of working the precious metals and gem 
Stones, the repetition of the story is ever 
useful. The following article translated 





work of Michael Angelo and the antique, 
and established himself as goldsmith in 
Florence. Twice he made the journey to 
France, first in 1537, next in 1540. He was 
welcomed by Francois Premier, who ordered 
12 silver statues as candelabra for the royal 
table. Lodged in the Tower of Neale, he 


“As works in the Decorative Arts we note 
a bas relief in bronze in the Louvre Mu- 
seum, likewise three medals. On the first, 
which represents Francois Premier, we read 
the signature Benven (Benvenuto). The 
second and the third, one in silver and the 
other in bronze, are portraits of Alexander 
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de Medici and Pierre Bembo. The Museum 
of Artillery preserves a sword and a carbine 
of Cellini’s work; in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale is a neck pendant (see cut). In 
England. in the Royal Collection, is a cup 





AN OLD PICTURE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 


(attributed) formed of a nautilus shell which 
is surmounted by a Jupiter on a seahorse. 
In Vienna, besides the sait, is a medallion 
with Leda and Jupiter in enamel. In Eng- 
land, likewise, are: a necklace in which the 
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Passion of Christ is represented (Lady 
Mount Charles collection) ; an Evangeliary 
cover in the London South Kensington Mu- 
seum. A _ beautiful cup (attributed) in 
Cambridge (Emanuel College) ; a ‘Book of 
Hours,’ belonged to the Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg; two elegant cups in Munich; a lovely 
buckler (see cut) in the Turin Museum; a 
gold, silver and enamel casket in Geneva, 
are other specimens. 

“In his “Treatise on Goldsmithing,’ Cellini 
shows himself enamored to intoxication with 
his art and with himself. His ‘Memoirs’ are 
also written with a bragging and boastful- 
ness unimaginable. The first of these works 
is a mine of precious information on gold- 
smithing, jewelry, niello, filigree work, enam- 
eling, medals, etc. The decorative style of 
Benvenuto Cellini is of extraordinary rich- 
ness in a complication of wrought work in 
which is blended the luster of precious stones 
inserted or hanging in pendants. The skill 
in handwork is prodigious, even excessive, 
for the entirety is difficult to grasp and the 
effects lack sobriety but even that is 
proof of power. Cellini is, so to speak, 
verbose: he is an orator, somewhat sophist, 
a virtuoso who aims at forceful effect, a 
rhetorician. In his compositions the ele- 
ments of ornamentation are more juxtaposed 
than administered as a whole: numerous 
decorative elements could be detached with- 
out any loss, without a void; to such an 
extent this able artist liked to add, super- 
add, enrich. He might likewise be re- 
proached for the abuse of personages little 
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proportioned among one another, an abuse 
which resulted in a veritable annoyance. 
Among these personages, little and large, 
one cannot learn which affords the scale. 
Are the little ones dwarfs? These criticisms 
appear to us necessary; but we would not 
exaggerate them to the point of not render- 
ing justice to the spirit or the fecundity of 
talent of this wonderful artist.” 








Pertabgarh Enamel Work 





THE production of the peculiar but at- 

tractive style of enamel work done at 
Pertabgarh, in Rajputana, India, might 
prove a profitable novelty in the U. S. A. 
where we are always in search of something 
new or strange. Blacker gives a fairiy clear 
definition of this kind of decoration in a 
few words as follows: 

“At Pertabgarh, an enamel, ‘imitation 
enamel or ‘quasi’ enamel is made with a 
ground of burnished gold. On this is fused 
a thick layer of green glass, to which small 
figures, chiefly representing sporting subjects, 
are attached by a process kept jealously 
secret by the two or three families who prac- 
tice the art. * * * Birdwood explains the 
manufacture of these extremely effective 
and brilliant enamels in this way: ‘Whilst 
it—the green enamel—is still hot, covering 
it with thin gold cut into mythological fig- 
ures, or hunting or other pleasure scenes; 
in which, amid a delicate net-work of flor- 
iated scrolls, elephants, tigers, deer, pea- 
cocks, doves and parrots are the shapes most 
conspicuously represented. After the enamel 
has hardened the gold work is etched over 
with a graver, so as to bring out the char- 
acteristic details of the ornamentation. In 
some cases it would seem as if the surface 
of the enamel was first engraved and then 
the gold rubbed into the pattern so produced 
in the form of an amalgam, and fixed by 
fire. No exact information exists as to the 
real process of manufacture, though the 
explanation is ingenious enough. The in- 
dustry appears to be confined to the manu- 
facture of flat plaques of different forms 
which are sold to be utilized either as sep- 
arate ornaments as backings for Jaipur me- 
dallions used for bracelets, brooches and 
necklaces, which may be worn with either 
side exposed, or as panels for caskets and the 


like."—A. B. C. of Indian Art.—C. W. C. 








Sacred Numbers 





theta the designer on ecclesiastical work 
the following information, by Lee, as 
to significance of numbers is useful. 
“Sacred numbers in which Medieval and 
other writers saw represented either natural 
or revealed truths, e. g.: One represented 
the Eternal Father; two, the Incarnation; 
three, the Blessed Trinity; four, the four 
corners of the world; five, the five wounds 
of Christ (stigmata); six, the glorious 
work of the Creation effected in six days 
or periods of time; seven, the Sacraments, 
as also Rest, because God rested on the 
seventh day, and Perfection; eight, Beati- 
tude; nine, the Angelic Choirs; ten, the 
Moral Law, and twelve, the Apostles of our 
Lord. Other and larger numbers have been 
similarly treated.” 
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‘A Word About the Gem Collection of Field Museum of 
Natural History 














THE gem collection of Field Museum of 

Natural History, Chicago, is one of the 
most complete in existence, containing, as it 
does, specimens of nearly every known gem 





SOME MODELS OF FAMOUS DIAMONDS IN THE 
FIELD MUSEUM COLLECTION 


or precious stone, both in cut examples and 
as crystals, cleavages and rolled grains. 
Many of the objects are of historical in- 
terest and world-wide reputation. Among 
these is a diamond on which the bust of 
William II of Holland was engraved by 
DeVrees of Amsterdam. There are in the 


collection a Hope aquamarine weighing 
3315% carats, a Tiffany aquamarine, weigh- 
ing 133 carats, which is the largest ever 
found in the United States, and a Brazilian 
aquamarine weighing 289 carats, 

Among the opals should be noted the 
famous Sun God Opal from the Hope col- 
lection. The series of cut Russian topazes 
is hardly to be paralleled elsewhere and 
that of cut amethysts is very fine. A cut 
Persian turquois in the collection weighs 
235 carats. The largest known specimen of 
gem topaz and a number of fine emeralds, 
aquamarines and tourmalines from Brazil 
have lately been added. 

A series which always attracts much popu- 
lar interest is that of models of famous dia- 
monds. This includes a model of the great 
Cullinan diamond and of the gems cut from 
it. The collection also includes a_ large 
number of fine examples of Egyptian and 
classical jewelry, Greek and Roman cameos 
and intaglios, jewelry from India and pre- 
historic American gold ornaments. 

The collection occupies a separate hall in 
the museum, known as H. N. Higinbotham 
Hall in honor of the late Harlow W. Hig- 
inbotham, president of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, who presented the principal 
part of the collection to the museum. 

The illustration on page 1 of this issue 
of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR shows a num- 
ber of models of famous diamonds now in 
the Field Museum together with their 
weights and values and in most instances 
the names of the owners. 

In this collection there are shown models 
of the Great Mogul, the Pitt or Regent dia- 
mond, the famous Kohinoor, the Cullinan, 
the Star of the South and others, all of 
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which have histories closely linked with mis- 
fortune and untold sufferings that are com- 
parable with the tales told in Kipling’s 
Jungle Book, of Mowgla and the precious 
stones guarded in the cave of the Cobra. 
One of the stories that has gained a world- 
wide circulation concerns the Pitt or Regent 
diamond. The finder of the Pitt diamond, a 
negro in the Indian mines, succeeded in 
stealing the stone by cutting a slit in the 
calf of his leg and concealed the large dia- 
mond by wrapping a bandage around the cut 
and escaping to the coast, where he gave it 
to the captain of a trading schooner for his 
passage to a free country. On the voyage 
he attempted by force to regain the treasure 
and was thrown into the sea. The captain 
of the ship sold the stone to a Parsee dealer 
for $5,000. With the sale money he kept 
up a roaring debauch until he became af- 
flicted with delirium tremens and committed 
suicide by hanging himself. The Parsee 
dealer finally succeeded in selling the stone 
to William Pitt and reports were subse- 
quently published that he obtained the gem 
by foul means. This almost disgraced the 
well-known Pitt family, and the stone was 
sold to the Duke of Orleans, when it changed 
its name from the “Pitt” to the “Regent,” 
and it was then included in the French crown 
jewels. It was valued by the French in 
i791 at $2,400,000; the dust and fragments 
from the polishing were sold for $35,000. 
The “Regent” enabled Napoleon to begin 
his famous career, since, by pledging it to 
the Dutch Government, he obtained funds 
to begin his military campaign and establish 
his power. He redeemed it afterwards and 
when he became Emperor it was used to 
decorate his sword hilt for good luck. 
This is only one of the well-known tradi- 
tions connected with these huge diamonds 
and it is well worth a trip to Field Museum 
to discover there the lure that surrounds the 
other precious gems and the weird super- 
stitions that savage and civilized peoples 
have built around these coveted stones, 

















TOPAZ WEIGHING NINETY POUNDS OBTAINED IN BRAZIL AND NOW IN THE FIELD MUSEUM, CHICAGO ‘ 
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Work of Ancient 
the 


Goldsmiths Exhibited in the Museum of 


University of Pennsylvania 





By William Ward 























N Ur of the Chaldees thousands of years 

ago the goldsmiths and the makers of 
jewelry labored while miles away Abraham 
grazed his flocks. In ancient Babylon the 
makers of rings and necklaces and fine gold 
were busy even before those of Ur and 
long before their time the Egyptians had 
carved and painted pictures on their stone 


the teeth of animals, and then the swing 
to the bright bits of stone, the precursors 
of modern jewelry. 

In old Babylonia the artificers worked 
patiently with their rude tools on the first 
seals, the forerunners of the ring, long 
before the days of which we have any 
authentic record. The evolution from the 











GOLD PENDANTS AND BRACELETS 


MADE 


buildings depicting the art of the goldsmith. 
So there is history to show that the jewelry 
trade is one of the oldest in the world, an 
ancient and an honorable craft. Epochs 
and eras of this history are shown con- 
cretely in the wonderful collections of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
which has spent large sums in archzeological 
research in all parts of the world in bringing 
to light treasures of the long buried past 
when world history was in the making. 
The work of its scientists amid the ruins 
of cities over which waves of recurring 
civilizations have spread has thrown a flood 
of light on the peoples of those ancient days, 
some of them who basked in the first dawn 
of what we moderns boastingly call civiliza- 
tion. 

Practically the history of jewelry is in the 
cases displayed for public inspection in the 
museum. There are the first crude attempts 
at ornamental jewelry in the shells strung 
together for a necklace or an armlet. There 
are the bits of bone, pierced and strung; 
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UR AND 


THE 


MOON GOD AT 
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first rude emblem carved on a bit of basalt 
or agate or lapis luzili to the intricate rings 
and other work of today is shown by actual 
specimens of work of the long ago which 
have been dug out from the ruins, which 
themselves were buried under succeeding 
ruins and they in turn covered by strata 
upon strata of ruins, which only the trained 
archeologist had the knowledge and the 
patience to uncover. 

In one case in the Babylonian exhibit is 
practically the entire ancient history of the 
seal and the seal ring. There were great 
traders and merchants in those times and 
the seal was a_ necessity of commerce. 
The merchant or the trader to far off lands 
had his own seal depicting characteristics 
of himself or more often an exploit of a 
god or hero. His seal, the first ones, were 
carved on a smooth stone. When his letter, 
his 30 day note or his bill of lading had 
been scratched on a tablet of wet clay, he 
pressed his seal into the clay and when it 
dried his hand and seal had been re- 


produced in more or less permanent form. 

From the rough stone seal the next step 
was to the stone cylinder of agate, jade or 
some other stone. Usually an inch or more 
long, this was drilled through and worn 
on a cord about the neck, making it easy 
to roll it over the surface of the clay tablet 
on which the signature was desired. Casts 
of these tablets in the Museum are a tribute 
after all these centuries to the artistry of the 
carvers for the lines are as sharp and clear 
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as when they were first pressed into thé 
receptive clay. 

Royalty of those days had its seals also 
and one of the show pieces in the Baby- 
lonian cases is that of Ibi Sin, King of Ur 
about 2100 B. C. which indicates an utter 
lack of Volsteadism in the religious cult of 
those days for it depicts two of the lesser 
gods having a comfortable drink together. 
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This seal is at the bottom of a document, 
apparently a 60 day note, given to the Priest 
of Enlil by the King perhaps in payment of 
gme favor from the god. One of the most 
frequent representations on the seals is the 
cenflict of Gilgamish, the Babylonian Her- 
cules, with a couple of lions, all concerned 
gemingly having an excellent time. 

As time wore on and the jewelers be- 
game more expert, the cylindrical stone seal 
sve way to the stamp nearing the form 
if the more modern signet. This was at- 
ached to a ring, at first of copper, then of 
bronze and finally of gold, and was placed 
fat on the clay it was desired to stamp. 
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and lapis at first, followed in succeeding 
ages by crystal, turquoise matrix and semi- 
precious stones. 

Many of these beads show the essential 
artistry of the earliest workers in jewelry. 
On some there are engraved lines, the spaces 
between filled in with a form of white 
enamel. In others the lapis is carved to 
represent flies and the same emblem ap- 
pears in some of the pendants of the period. 

The goldsmith came early in the history 
of jewelry. His work appears soon after 
the seal had become less crude and the 
museum has many beautiful specimens of 
his creative ideas. Refined gold dug up 
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NECKLACE OF GOLD CAPPED LAPIS LAZULI AND CARNELIAN AND GOLD EARRINGS FOUND IN THE 
TEMPLE OF THE MOON AT UR 


Next came the seal ring itself, the carved 
stone being set in the center as now. 

The tribal jeweler of prehistoric times, 
carved his first rings out of shells, which 
really were the first jewelry. Some were 
carved out of mother of pearl shell and 
others for necklaces were cut transversely 
lor the ornamental effect. And in those 
good old days, the masculine of the species 
was as keen for jewelry as his mate. The 
bone necklace was a favorite bit of jewelry 
in the earliest days of the art. 

Next came the beads. The bits of bright 
stones were picked up, drilled through with 
exceeding patience, polished as well as pos- 
sible and then strung on the sinew of an- 
mals. For ‘centuries the craftsmen clung 
to the cylindrical form of beads. They made 
them out of hematite, dirite, agate, carnelian 


in ruins of thousands of centuries before 
the Christian era is just as bright today as 
when first worked. And the goldsmiths of 
those days were artists. The earring ap- 
pears to have been the first popular golden 
ornament, then came the ring and the neck- 
lace and the brooch, the filet or headband 
while the precious metal was employed lav- 
ishly in the decoration of weapons and de- 
fensive armor. Incidentally the museum 
archeologists have established the fact that 
while in Babylonia and other countries of 
those days, gold was the most valuable of 
the metals, in the Egypt of the same period 
silver was valued higher, that metal being 
scarcer in the land of the Pharoahs than 
its yellow brother. 

The Babylonian goldsmith had so far as 
the museum finds show, only a few tools 
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and these were of necessity crude. His 
melting pot, a hammer or mallet and a 
chisel appear to have been the principal ones 
but with these and plenty of time he turned 
out work that for artistry and beauty of 
design compare favorably with many of the 
pieces of today. Earrings, presumably for 
royalty in one case, are composed of a hol- 
low circle surrounded by a ring of horses 
heads with an outside circle of human heads, 
the carving being as clear and distinct as 
on the day the were delivered. From the 
sarrings hang a narrow pendant. A clasp 
shows intricate work while there are a 
pair of sandal buckles or ornaments in 
heavy gold that show fine work, having 
been inlaid with some translucent stone or 
shell. Also there are many rings of in- 
tricate workmanship and carving, several of 
them seals. One that attracts much atten- 
tion has a seal of carnelian set exactly as 
the seal rings of today. 

The Babylonian jeweler of old did not 
depend wholly upon gold, although there 
are no traces of his having worked in silver. 
He did hammer out his gold to a degree 
of fineness that is wonderful considering 
his tools. This he used for inlaying for 
armor or weapons or collars etc. He made 
gold thread and perhaps before gold became 
easily accessible hammered his ornaments 
from plastic copper using a stone mold to 
create his designs. There are several little 
copper pendants made in this way that re- 
vial the creative touch of the ancient 
jeweler. He also carved in stone and the 
semi-precious stones. There are beautiful 
necklaces of agate and carnelian, some 
carved to represent the human eye and 
strung and graded as the necklaces of to- 
day. In the later finds there are strong 
traces of Persian influence in the jewelry 
of Babylonia. Whether the conquerors 
brought their own jewelers and artificers or 
imposed their own jewelry cult upon the 
conquered Babylonians is a question but 
the later finds show more delicate and more 
intricate lines than do the earlier ones when 
Babylon herself was the dominating power 
in Asia Minor. 

It is, however, in the Egyptian collection, 
one of the best in the world, that one can 
visualize the evolution of the jeweler along 
certain lines. In that country the religious 
influence dominated the craft. 

As in Babylonia the first jewelry was 
of bone or stone, mostly alabaster, which 
was carved more or less rudely but which 
was still more advanced artistically than the 
carvings of the same period in Babylonian 
history. Centuries before the period of 
the now much exploited “King Tut,” the 
jeweler of old Egypt was an adept at 
his trade. He carved polished and strung 
necklaces of carnelian and amythyst, he 
hammered his gold and silver into arm 
and ankle bands, pectorals and head bands 
and crowns. He carved tiny figures of the 
greater and the lesser gods and interspersed 
them cunningly among the beads. He used 
crystal and later on glass and glazed pot- 
tery for his beads, he hammered out ear- 
rings, he had sets of carnelian or amythyst 
necklaces with bracelets to match and he 
also could make cute strings of small beads 
with tassels of glass beads depending from 
them. He was keen on the green fly as an 
ornamental motif and this insect, carved 
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true to life in every detail, is a favorite in 
the necklace work. 

He also made seals, many of the these 
depending from a necklace like those of 
the Babylonians. Evidently he either created 
or else followed closely the jewelry fads 
of the moment in Thebes or other fashion 
centers for when the choker collar of amber 
became popular, he made many of them 
and amber chains likewise. When glass 
came in, he went in for it and there are 
wonderful necklaces of this material. There 
are mosaics of glass inlaid in beautiful de- 
signs and one piece composed of a core 
of glass coated with gold is almost exactly 
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excellent example of the goldsmith’s art. 
Another gold necklace has each bead carved 
to represent flies. 

Apparently the old Egyptian jeweler was 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer all in one. 
Pictures on the walls of tombs show him 
at work. One of an early period depicts 
a goldsmith squatted before a crude bench 
hammering out a gold collar, probably to fill 
an order. Another is shown blowing up a 
furnace while another employer or maybe 
the boss himself is weighing out gold for 
the melting pot. Next to him the book- 
keeper is registering the work of the day. 
Another picture shows a jeweler using the 

















BROOCHES AND FINGER RINGS OF GOLD FOUND IN THE RUINS OF UR 


like Venetian work of today. And just to 
show that there’s nothing so very new under 
the sun, Mr. Jeweler of the. Pharoah’s times, 
did something in imitation pearls. Strings 
of these have been found in the tombs and 
mummy cases and apparently they are as 
“indestructible” as any of the brands ad- 
vertised today. 

He worked in faience and there is one 
beautiful specimen, a ring on which is de- 
Picted a cat and seven kittens. As for 
scarabs, the jeweler of Thebes, was right 
at home with them. In fact they were what 
might be called the backbone of his trade, 
for the scarab because of its religious sig- 
nificance, was always in good demand. Some 
were set in rings, others worn as ornaments 
in many ways. All are beautifully carved, 
some banded with gold and other ornamen- 
ted with other metals. 

One necklace of gold carved as shells, 
with a heavy golden figure of Seki, the lion- 
headed god, as a pendant, has two cylindical 
beads in the center on either side and is an 


blowpipe while he holds a golden object 
with a pair of pincers. 

The earlier Egyptian jewelers used only 
native gold but later, about 3,400 B. C., 
Asiatic gold came into use being alloyed 
with one-sixth of silver. The latter metal 
was known as white gold and must have, 
on account of its value, been used exten- 
sively in jewelry but only a few pieces have 
been found. 

That the jewelry craft was an old one 
in Egypt is shown by pieces that date back 
to 8000 B.C. Anklets composed of fine gold 
beads dating back to that period have been 
found and there are fine specimens of brace- 
lets that go back to 5,400 B. C. Of the 
same period are gold chains made of fine 
rings, each folded into a double loop and 
passed through the next ring. 

Apparently the jewelers of old did nothing 
with the diamond, although they in later 
periods utilized the ruby and the emerald as 
well as the pearl in their creations. But 
the precious stones, seemingly were reserved 
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for royalty or the court and few have been 
found. ‘Gold and silver were the basic wares 
of the jeweler and he worked wonders with 
them. He used gold wire extensively, 
moulding it by pressure to create ornamental 
effects and his soldering was done as del- 
icately as it is today. There are no signs, 
however, of the more modern bench work, 
the jeweler of those days depending almost 
wholly upon his mallet and graving tool 
for his results. 








Edward the Confessor’s Ring 


ANCIENT historic jewels still in exis- 

tence are a topic of keen interest to the 
general public, to the connoisseur they are 
objects of reverence. The trouble with such 
rare and romantically related relics is that 
many find it hard to believe the story of 
their history to be a true one. But when 
Major-General Sir George Younghusband, 
K. C. M. G,, K. C. I. E., C. B., as “Keeoer 
of the Jewel House,” in the Tower of Lon- 
don (where the Royal Regalia of the British 
Empire are kept), gives us information on 
the ancient jewels under his care we know he 
is but expressing what he actually believes. 
And this is what Major-Gen. tells us in his 
highly interesting book entitled The Jewel 
House: 

“One of the oldest as well as one of the 
most valuable gems in the Jewel House 
is the sapphire which belonged to Edward 
the Confessor and was worn by him in 
his Coronation ring. It would thus be con- 
siderably older than the Tower of London 
itself, for the Confessor came to the throne 
many years before the Conqueror landed 
in England and built the Tower. As was 
not an unusual custom, the ring with the 
sapphire was buried with Edward the Con- 
fessor probably on his finger, in his shrine 
at Westminster, but in the year 1101 the 
shrine was broken open and this and other 
jewels taken out. 

“This was the ring which appears in the 
legend regarding Edward the Confessor and 
St. John the Evangelist. According to this 
legend St. John on one occasion appeared 
before the King in the guise of a pilgrim. 
To him the King of his bounty gave the 
ring off his finger. Some little time after 
the ring was retarned to the King with a 
message informing him privily of the exact 
day of his death. Doubtless St. John meant 
this for a kindly warning, so that the King 
might be absolutely at the height of his 
holiness when the call came. Most people, 
however, would have cursed St. John for his 
officiousness, for few care to live with a 
guillotine hanging over their heads and a 
clock facing them ticking off the hours and 
minutes. 

“The stone has manifestly been recut, for 
it is at present a ‘rose,’ and that form of 
cutting was unknown in ancient days. Prob- 
ably this was done in the reign of Charles 
II. It is a remarkably beautiful ring, of 
good color and without flaw, and is intrin- 
sically worth a high sum. In the days of 
Edward the Confessor it was reputed to have 
the miraculous power of curing what is 
known collectively the cramp, that is rheu- 
matism, sciatica, and the like, but we have 
not heard of any later monarch testing its 
efficiency. The sapphire is now put in the 
State Crown.”—C. W. C. 
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A Visit to the Cleveland Museum of Art 


Quaint Jewelry from Far Away Lands, Colonial Silver and Japanese Sword Guards Some of 
the Attractive Exhibits ‘of Special Interest to Jewelers 


| one of any of the collections of jewelry 
now on exhibition at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, were placed on display in a 
downtown jewelry store, and jewelers in 
Cleveland and from surrounding towns no- 
tified of the fact, it is safe to say that prac- 


By Arthur E. Dihm 


are intended for the benefit of the trade, and 
it is up to each individual to take advantage 
of the opportunity to see and study them. 
Collections of this kind are instructive not 
only to those connected with the jewelry in- 
dustry but to the general public as well. 
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COLLECTION OF TIBETAN JEWELRY 


tically the entire trade would endeavor to 
And they would be well repaid for 
the time they spent doing so, for the col- 
lections now on display at the Museum are 


see it. 


best described as wonderful. 


PR ae oe } a 
sut how many jewelers have seen them: 
Yet these displays 


Too few unfortunately. 


known land of Tibet and the other from 


India the home of magnificent jewelry. 

The Tibetan jewelry is somewhat similar 
to that of India, possibly due to the close 
proximity of the two countries. The wo- 
men, particularly of the better class, make 
lavish use of it. Whenever a marriage oc- 
curs it is customary for the bride’s parents 





%. 


JAPANESE SWORD GUARD 


to include with other gifts to her, a complete 
set of jewelry. This includes a headress 
which consists of two and sometimes three 
circular bands of plaited hair which are 


JAPANESE SWORD GUARD 


The latter’s interest in jewelry is increased 
considerably through the medium of these 
collections, and they are a wonderful ad- 
vertisement for the jewelry business. 

At present there are being shown two 


collections in particular that are both unique 
little 


and gorgeous. One comes from that 


placed across the head and are thickly stud- 
ded with pearls, cats-eyes, small rubies, em- 
eralds, diamonds, coral and turquoise beads 


as large as hens’ eggs. Pearl drops, and 
various sorts of amber and jade ornaments 
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make up the remainder of the outfit, which 
also includes rings thickly encrusted with 
precious and semi-precious stones. 
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according to the section. In Assam for in- 
stance the natives seem to have a great love 
for bell metal for ornaments. In one in- 








COLLECTION OF ORIENTAL PENDANTS, NECKLACES AND A HEAD ORNAMENT 


It can be readily seen that the jewelry 
business in this part of the world is an 
important and undoubtedly a profitable one. 
Incidentally a present of 50 or more gal- 
lons of wine accompanies each bride, a cus- 
tom that no doubt many might wish to see 
started in this country. 

The Tibetans, who are of a very super- 
stitious nature, all carry charm boxes, and 
as will be seen from the accompanying pho- 
tographs of these small squares they are 
also elaborately bedecked with precious and 
semi-precious stones. The collection of Ti- 
betan jewelry at the Museum of Art was 
presented by J. H. Wade one of the city’s 
most public spirited men. Like the Tibetan, 
the dwellers in the East Indies are great 
lovers of jewelry, only more so if anything, 
They have also another point of similarity 
in that they are very superstitious and all 
classes will be found wearing amulets or 
talismen. Authorities believe that these were 
first worn more for the sake of protection 
than ornament. The amulet is fashioned 
after the shape of fruit, flowers, animals’ 
claws, etc., and a number are worn on vari- 
ous parts of the body which are considered 
vital and exposed to danger from superna- 
tural forces, such parts being the wrists, 
fingers, ankles, throat, ears, head, etc. 

The poorer classes wear ornaments of 
brass, glass, bone, etc., the custom changing 


stance it is related that a Gar’o woman 
was found wearing earrings of bell metal 
weighing 16 pounds which were supported 
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by a string tied over the top of her head, 
the friction of which had worn away her 
hair. A village beauty in that section when 
fully ornamented wore two anklets, 12 brace- 
lets and a necklace weighing in all 34 
pounds. 

The women of the East Indies are not 
the only wearers of jewelry as many of the 
men are also large users of it. Naturally 
the gorgeous jewels which everyone has 
heard of, are found only among the upper 
classes. The women of noble birth bedeck 
themselves with a wonderful variety of jew- 
elry, much of which is of beautiful work- 
manship. 

Lady Dufferin in describing the jewels 
worn by a Nepalese princess says: “It con- 
sisted of a diadem worn on the forehead so 
as to frame the face. It was an arrange- 
ment of flowers and leaves in magnificent 
diamonds, with large bunches of grapes’ in 
emeralds, pendant just behind the ear where 
the wreath ended. There were also emerald 
flies settling on the flowers which repeated 
the color very cleverly. She also wore 
rings with enormous diamonds and diamond 
bracelets.” 

The Indian princes are no less famous for 
the jewels they wear. Necklaces of won- 
derful pearls, diamonds and other precious 
stones of prodigious size, every finger be- 
jeweled with rings, is but the briefest kind 
of a description of what some of them wear 
on state occasions. 

Much of this jewelry is of a barbaric pat- 
tern, and the modern tendency seems to be 
to suppress the more ostentatious. The 
beaten gold and silver work of India is of 
course world famous as is the silver filagree 
work that is done by boys who have super 
sensitive fingers and keen eyesight in order 
to be able to work the fine threads. 

A custom of the native of India that is 
of particular interest to the jewelry trade, 
is of his using jewelry in place of a sav- 
ings bank. Famines, which are by no means 
uncommon, are the primary cause of this 
habit, while the absence of sound financial 
institutions is another factor. When fa- 
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mine or hard times strike the country, the 
family jewels are used for collateral to keep 
body and soul together, and even to the 
present day considerable of the bullion that 
is reccived into the country is converted into 


COLLECTION OF CHINESE, EGYPTIAN, INDIAN, 


iewelry and hoarded by its wearers against 
arainy day. The bad feature of the custom 
is the incentive given to the thieving fra- 
ternity, to indulge in their profession, which 
also frequently includes murder. 

The photographs accompanying this article 
show a few of the many beautiful pieces that 
form the Museum’s collection, and which 
were gathered in various quarters of that 
land of romance, the East Indian Empire. 

However, the collections from Tibet and 
the East Indies are not the only ones by any 
means that will absorb the attention of the 
jeweler. Armor and weapons, dating back 
hundred of years that has been collected 
from all parts of the world, show wonder- 
ful examples of the jeweler’s art. Much of 
it is cunningly inlaid with gold and silver, 
and the handles and stocks are exquisitely 
engraved and ornamented with semi-precious 
stones, 

Then there is the collection of Colonial 
silver, and that of bronzes, porcelaines, tap- 
éstries and other works of art too numerous 
to mention, the contemplation of which will 
be like a feast to the lover of the beautiful. 
Among the many historic pieces of silver 
the Museum is the proud possessor of, is a 
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beautiful example of the silversmith’s art in 
the form of a silver creamer made by Paul 
Revere the younger, of Boston. It is he who 
is the hero of Longfellow’s poem, and in ad- 
dition he is possibly the best known among 
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the American silversmiths of early times. 

The piece in question dates from about 
1770 and stands four and a quarter inches 
in height. The shape of the body is some- 
what like that of an inverted pear, and 
rests upon a round standard with a spread- 
ing moulded base. The delicate handle is of 
the double scroll pattern and the rather short 
nose is wide with a rounded edge. The 
makers mark: P. R. in script capitals en- 
closed in a rectangle, is clearly defined near 
the junction of the handle. 

On the under side of the base is engraved: 
“P. H. to P. E.” and on the front of the 
body is the monogram M. H. P. The first 
inscription signifies that Priscilla Holyoke, 
daughter of Edward Holyoke, president of 
Holyoke College from 1737 to 1769, gave 
the creamer to Priscilla Epes. Miss Holy- 
oke married Elihalet Pearson, professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental languages at Harvard. 
The initials of their only child appear on 
the creamer’s body. The creamer was hand- 
ed down through subsequent generations and 
was finally purchased and presented to the 
Museum by J. H. Wade. 

Another piece in the silver collection 
which stands out prominently is a teapot 
made about 1750 by Jacob Hurd of Boston 
At the time that this tea pot was made, tea 
was both a scarce and expensive beverage, 
and used only by those who were wealthy. 
lor this reason, the tea pot of that period 
was small, as were the caddies, which were 
in many cases also made of silver, and fitted 
with lock and key. This specimen of Jacob 
Ilurd’s work measures five and three-quar- 
ter inches in height and has a globular body 
five inches in diameter, flattened at the top, 
where the circular cover surmounted by a 
sturdy finial and richly engraved with con- 
ventionalized designs of much delicacy, is 
hinged to the body with such nicety that af- 
ter a century and three-quarters it still makes 
a tight closure. 

Engraving of similar character appears 
on the shoulder surrounding the cover. The 
handle, of a form known as Scotch, is of 
silver with two ivory insulators which act 
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as non conductors of heat and the graceful was first cousin to George Washington. sugar baskets, patch boxes, dredgers, sugar 
spout forms a perfect balance with the Among other things in silver that will scissors, étc., etc. 
handle. The body rests upon a simple hold the interest are various examples of As one passes on through the rooms of 


moulded base. The handle on teapots of mote spoons, porringers, strainers, braziers, the Museum, filled with beautiful and fas- 
cinating objects of interest, his eye will be 
caught and held by the wonderful display 
“ of Japanese sword guards which number 
three hundred. They show singly, or com- 
bined the processes of inlaying, in its most 
simple and complicated forms, hammering, 
repousse, damascening, tooling, casting, etch- 
ing, encrusting, punching, sawing and en- 
ameling. Every one of them is a superb 
example of metal design and handicraft. 
They are also unique because they have no 
counterpart in the East or the West, as ex- 
pressions of pictorial metalwork. 


In the days when the sword guard was 
in vogue, Japanese men did not wear jew- 
elry as we know it, but spent their money 
in various other ways, such as on elaborate 
sword guards. The edict of 1868 which 
prohibited the carrying of swords, ended 
the demand for the sword guard, but they 
will always remain an interesting and unique 
part of any Oriental collection, and objects 
for fascinating study by any worker in 
metals. 

As one passes through the court of the 
Museum, it will be well worth his time to 
stop and examine the glass vessels which 
were made by the early Romans and were 
dug up after being buried for centuries. 
The beauty of the coloring cannot be de- 
scribed and it was wrought by the master 
hand of time. The glass was plain when 
buried but due to chemical action of the 
elements of the earth in the course of 
hundreds of years it has taken on various 
tints that man cannot duplicate. 


There is no excuse for any Cleveland 
SILVER CREAM PITCHER, THE WORK OF PAUL REVERE jeweler not visiting the museum. 




















this type was usually of ebony and being 
made larger and heavier than those of silver, 
often gave an unbalanced appearance to the 





whole which is entirely lacking in this pot. oy 
On one side of the body are engraved the Cite 
arms of the Whipple family; sable, on a pee lke 


chevron between three swans heads erased, 
argent, as many crescents of the first, with 
the crest of a head of the shield. It is con- idle 
sidered probable that the engraving of the ‘ 
coat of arms was done by Nathaniel Hurd, 
son of the maker of the pot. Every jeweler 
should make it a point to see these beautiful 
and graceful example of the silversmith’s b 
art. . 

A silver tankard, the work of John Burt 
the progenitor of a family of silversmiths, 
is another one of many interesting pieces. 
It dates back to about 1745. It is seven 
and three-eighths inches in height includ- 
ing the domed cover. Still another is a 
silver mug made by the New York silver- 
smith, Thoma; Hamersly who worked at 
the craft about 1756. Through lack of space 
justice cannot be done to the collection. ; 
There is but one way to appreciate its 
beauty and historic significance and that is 
by going in person to see it. rr” 

Even if one saw only the silver dish cross he hy 
which was made by Samuel Herbert in 
1764 he would be well repaid for his 
time. Aside from its beauty it is also rich 
in historic interest. It belonged at one time 
to Warner Washington of Ardley and his 
son Warner Washington of Fairfield, who SILVER TANKARD BY JOHN BURT 
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— 
HE fact that Sir Thomas Lipton, the 
widely known and popular British sports- 

man, has again sent a " 

challenge for an inter- 
national yacht race and 
that such a race will be 
nn this year, has been 
, subject of a great 
deal of satisfaction in 
sporting and yachting 
drcles of the United 
States. But, in addi- 
tion, there is consider- 
able interest in the 
event in the silverware 
trade due to the fact 
that the international 
cup race may again give 
an impetus to yachting 
trophies in the white 
metal. It is not generally 
known that the inter- 
national yacht races in 
the latter part of the 
last century had a pro- 
nounced effect on Amer- 
ian silversmithing, but 
such is the case; be- 
cause the stimulation 
given the yacht races in 
general resulted in a de- 
mand for silver trophies 
that brought out the 
best work of American 
designers at that time. 
Even the races for the 
so-called America Cup 
proved of great advan- 
tage to our trade, for 
though the trophy for 
which the challenger 
contended was an atro- 
cious specimen of art, 
which fortunately was 
never followed, the 
trophies or testimonial 
cups that were presented 
to the successful de- 
fenders were both artis- 
tic and appropriate and 
showed that the Ameri- 
can silversmith had 
originality and imagina- 
tion which he used in 
the conception of his 
design. 

Irrespective of its lack 
of beauty, the America 
Cup, or as it was 
originally called, the 
“Queen’s Cup,” is prob- 
ably the most notable 
yachting trophy in the 
world and one that is 
coveted by all English 
Speaking sportsmen. But 
a a piece of silver- 


smithing, pure and simple, it ranks very low 
in artistic merit and as previously remarked 





THE FAMOUS AMERICA CUP 


in a former issue of THE JEWELERS’ Circu- 
LAR, it belongs to an age in the English silver- 


smith’s art that many of 
us would like to forget. 
It would be forgotten 
and discarded (probably 
melted up for the silver 
bullion that is in it) 
were it not for the fact 
that it stands as a sym- 
bol of the supremacy of 
the American yacht. As 
such it has been cher- 
ished by American 
yachtsmen and in fact 
by the people of the en- 
tire country ever since 
it was won by the 
schooner yacht America 
in the race off Cowes, 
England, Aug. 11, 1851. 
Later it was presented 
by the owners of the 
America to the New 
York Yacht Club to be 
held as an international 
challenge cup and as 
such it has been con- 
stantly in the public eye 
for nearly 75 years, 

The form of the 
America Cup is familiar 
to nearly everyone in 
this country, as it. has 
been illustrated at 
countless times in vari- 
ous magazines and 
newspapers during the 
season of every inter- 
national yacht race. But 
few who know its form 
realize that it is of mas- 
sive size. It stands ex- 
clusive of its pedestal, 
27 inches high and 
weighs about 135 
ounces. Its cost origi- 
nally was 100 guineas, 
or approximately some- 
thing over $500. The 
cup, which is a silver 
urn, was made in 1849 
by the English house of 
R. & §S. Garrard and 
as far as is known it 
was prepared from a 
design by an_ artist 
named Spencer. 

The design may have 
been considered original 
at the time it was con- 
ceived, but it was only 
so in its combination of 
heterogeneous motifs 
and details, all of 
which were old. It 
resembles in some way 
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game of the designs of the 16th century, 
while its bulbous ornamentation seems to 
have been taken from the German hanaps 
of the 17th century. The combination or 
detail is neither graceful, harmonious nor 
efective and some features like the 
handle, for instance, are considered 
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yachts whose names have gone into history, 
the first defender being the Magic, which 
defeated the British yacht Cambria. In 
October of the following year the American 
yachts Columbia and Sappho beat the Livo- 


nia; in August, 1876, our Madelaine beat 
the British Countess of Dufferin, and in 

















CUP PRESENTED TO THE OWNERS OF THE “MISCHIEF” FOR DEFEATING THE “ATLANTA” 


atrocious from an artistic standpoint. There 
is nothing about the work to indicate its 
purpose nor does any part suggest things 
nautical or any reason why it should become 
the coveted trophy and most prominent of 
all yachting contests. But such it is and 
will be as long as it remains the prize to be 
competed for by the crack yachts of America 
and Great Britain. 

It was natural that after the cup was 
brought to this country the British sports- 
men should seek to recover it and this they 
have been doing since 1870 but without suc- 

















CUP PRESENTED TO OWNERS OF THE “PURITAN” 
FOR DEFEATING THE “GENESTA” 
cess; for the American yachts have in every 
mstance been the victor and each contest has 
made the trophy more and more prized by 
Americans and more and more coveted by 
their British cousins. ‘The trophy has been 
defended Successfully by many American 





November, 1881, the Mischief defeated the 
Atalanta. In November, 1885, the Puritan 
beat the Genesta; in September, 1886, the 
Mayflower beat the Galatea, and in Septem- 
ber, 1887, the Volunteer beat the Thistle. 
Then for six years we had no international 

















CUP FOR THE “MAYFLOWER,” WHICH DEFEATED 
THE “GALATEA” 


races until October, 1893, when the Vigilant 
beat the Valkyrie II and two years later, in 
September, 1895, the Defender beat the Val- 
kyrie III. Then Sir Thomas Lipton sent over 
his series of yachts each known as the Sham- 
rock, the Shamrock I being defeated by the 
Columbia in October, 1899, the Shamrock II 
being defeated by the Columbia on Sept. 28 
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and Oct. 3 and 4, 1901, and the Shamrock III 
being defeated by the Reliance in August, 
1903. Then for many years the America 
Cup was out of the public eye as no interna- 
tional yacht races were held until July, 1920, 
when Sir Thomas’s Shamrock IV raced with 
the American yacht Resolute and was beaten 
by the latter. 

In all of these races as in the race to 
come this year, had the British challenger 
won the cup would have gone to the owner 
of the winning boat, but, on the other hand, 
the trophy never passed to the owner of the 
defending American yacht; for by the orig- 

















THE “VOLUNTEER” CUP FOR HER VICTORY OVER 
THE “THISTLE” 


inal deed of gift unless won by the chal- 
lenger the America Cup can never pass out 
of the possession of the New York Yacht 
Club. But the defenders did not go un- 
rewarded, at least in many instances, for the 
club has presented to their owners magnifi- 
cent silver trophies in commemoration of 
the event and worthy souvenirs of the vic- 
tory. 

It has been through the manufacture of 
these cups given the defenders, a number of 
which are illustrated herewith, that the 
America Cup and the event for which it 
stood have had distinct influence on Ameri- 
can silversmithing art. All of the prizes 
presented to the owners of the defenders are 
in every way in decided contrast with the 
America Cup and are distinctly American 
in conception and workmanship. All of 
them in their decoration suggest things nau- 
tical and are emblematic of the event for 
which they were given, and often also of 
the idea suggested in the name of the de- 
fender. 

Of the cups illustrated, one of the first 
was that presented by the New York Yacht 
Club to the Mischief for defeating the Ata- 
lanta. Here the suggestion of the sea is 
shown in the sea-horses in the decoration, 
and in the handles. In the cup presented to 
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veins which extend for great depths 
under mountain streams. 


The belief is held by some scientists 
that it is to ages of submersion under 
water that these stones owe their 


EXTRAORDINARY DEPTH 
OF BLUE COLORING 


for which they are so favorably known. 


Mined, Imported, Cut and Distributed 


LUCIAN M. ZELL 


522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 























DOUBLETS—AQUAMARINES—AMETHYST 


OPALS — — #£GARNETS 





Note Our New Address 





Kroner, Hyman & Co., Inc. 
68 Nassau Street, New York City 


PRECIOUS 
SEMI-PRECIOUS 
AND IMITATION 
STONES 


Jobbing Stone Orders by 
Mail, Promptly Filled at 
Right Prices. 

Stone Seal Engravers, En- 
crusters and Stone Cutters. 


SYNTHETIC STONES—CAMEOS—SAPPHIRES 


Cutting Works 264 Fulton St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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the owners of the Puritan, for defeating the 
Genesta, we have a graceful vase about 15 
inches high in which the handle suggests the 
nautical event and the raised figure of the 
original New England settler suggests the 
Puritan boat builder. A slightly different 
treatement is shown in the trophy presented 
by the club to the Mayflower for defeating 
the Galatea. This is in the form of a jug 
about 19 inches high bearing the figure of 
a Mayflower Pilgrim standing behind young 
America holding an American yacht, and 
below a panel which depicts the original 
Mayflower on its way to this country. The 
cup presented to the Volunteer for defeating 
the Thistle is also in the form of a jug, and 

















THE GRACEFUL CUP FOR THE “VIGILANT” TO 
COMMEMORATE HER VICTORY OVER THE 
“VALKYRIE” 


contains a relief figure of a mermaid on a 
repousse background representing the sea. 
This cup stands 18 inches high and has nau- 
tical motifs throughout the entire decoration. 

One of the most graceful of all the cups 
presented by the club was that given to the 
yacht Vigilant for beating the Valkyrie II] 
in October, 1893. This was in the form ot 
a pure and graceful vase 21 inches high and 
symbolized the contest, giving equal promi- 
nence to both participants. This was achieved 
by the artist through two figures, both dif- 
ferent in character, on either side of the neck 
of the vase. On one side was a figure of a 
Valkyrie with spear pointed ready to anni- 
hilate the enemy, while on the other side, the 
figure representing the defending Vigilant as 
our yacht was an original type of an Amer- 
ican craft. To represent her there was se- 
lected the figure of a typical American 
squaw, handsome and alert, with bow drawn 
ready to defend the attack. Well up in the 
neck of the vase is the seal of the New 
York Yacht Club while four dolphin heads 
formed the feet and the chased decorations 
above suggested water, breaking up on the 
rocks. In this work. the outline of the base 
was in no way strained to accommodate the 
figures nor are the positions of the figures 
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diverted in any way from the natural pose 
to support the base. 

Another beautiful cup, whose form was 
founded on that of the old Greek kylix, was 
also presented by the New York Yacht Club 
to George J. Gould, in recognition of his 
sportsmanlike conduct in placing the Vigilant 
at the disposal of the club in defense of 
the America Cup. This was 14 inches high 
and 11 inches on the base, and was produced 
by the Gorham Mfg. Co. 

The pieces illustrated herewith were made 
by the Whiting Mfg. Co., of that time, 
which became notable for work in yachting 
trophies generally and whose development in 
the designing department on these lines was 
strongly attributable to the work done for 
the defenders in the New York cup races. 
In addition there were other notable pieces 
made by other concerns. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that the race 
this year, if again won by the American 
yacht, will not only result in the production 
of an appropriate trophy for the defenders 
that will be typical of silversmithing of 1925 
but that in addition it will give the same 
impetus to the production of yachting tro- 
phies in general as did the cup races in the 
past. 








Jean Bérain and the Arabesque 





Hew well posted are you on the Louis 

XIV, Regence and Louis XV styles? 
You remember, of course, how the sombre 
court of Louis XIV when the “Roi Soleil” 
(Sun God) figured as “Vice Dieu” (God’s 
Lieutenant) in the “pious” period. Every- 
thing was straight laced, even the curving 
straightened out. Heroic, 
classical, Roman, was the “style” of the 
“Grand Monarque” (grand in size as in 
decorative qualities was the surrounding fea- 
ture); but all was _ straight. The rigid 
straight lines of the architecture as well as 
solid squares of the furniture, were car- 
ried into the decorative ensemble. But this 
monarch held the reins for no less than sev- 
enty-two years! Altogether too long a pe- 
riod for so capricious a thing as a French 
court to be kept in religious and severe 
classical moods, life and environment. This 
purist style was under the Mazarin Minis- 
try. Jean Bérain was there to administer 
his official talents (he was born 1630 and 
died 1711, according to some authorities) 
from his atelier in the Louvre. Rafael had 
contributed to the decorative arts his arab- 
esques (they were of Imperial Rome as to 
motifs) consisting of groupings of arms, 
trophies, garlands of flowers, intermingled 
with grotesques of mythological origin. 
RBérain utilized the talented designs in the 
kingly internal decoration. But, as we have 
stated, this severity could not last forever; 
the bands had to be loosened. Jean Bérain 
was the instrument of this gradual release 
of the bonds (the period which Bérain 
opened up is known as the “Transitional” ). 
He put some curves and life into the rigid 
and architectural classical motifs. And he 
prepared the way for the light fantastics of 
the succeeding Regency period. He inter- 
mingled the Rafaelesque trophies and myth- 
ological monsters with a veritable menagery 
taken from the zoOlogical kingdom. Toxes 
leered hungrily at bird life, swans, peacocks, 
and eagles displayed their beauties of color 


staircase was 
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or form in most unaccountable locations, 
while bacchanals danced joyously at the 
sight of so much animal vitality. So much 
for what Bérain did. But we have placed 
the cart before the horse and have not told 
who this genius was. 

Jean Bérain (premier) appears to have 
been born at St. Michael, about 1630, and 
died (according to Jal) in 1711. His genius 
found such royal favor that he was “lodged” 
in the Louvre Palace, where he died. He 
was given the title of “Designer of the royal 
gardens,” and, on the death of the great 
Lebrun, designed the decorations for the 
prows of the royal fleet. He designed (1701) 
the “mausoleum” of the Duke of Orleans, 














A NOTABLE EXAMPLE OF ARABESQUE DESIGN 
BY JEAN BERAIN 


etc. The book of plates which composed 
his works is entitled Ornaments Inventés 
par J. Bérain; its title page tells us it was 
on sale at the establishment of “Monsieur 
Thuret, Galleries of the Louvre, under privi- 
lege of the King.” Bérain enjoyed, among 
other titles, that of “designer of the King’s 
Cabinet.” His tapestry designs were woven 
in the Gobelins. He was an expert engraver 
as well as designer, hence we have lovely 
decorations from his hands for grill work, 
candelabres, lusters, urns, clocks. His later 
ornament developed into hippodrome arab- 
esques taking in the entire world. Here are 
displayed, alongside clowns, East Indians, 
Chinese, butterfly wings, apes turning the 
split before kitchen fires, learned goats, robed 
dogs, etc. The fantasies opened up the path 
to the frivolities of the Louis XV _ period.— 
C. WG 








German exports of watches and clocks 
declared at the American consulate in 
Berlin rose from $59,501 in value during 
the second quarter of the year to $87,906 in 
the third quarter, an increase of 50 per cent. 
As compared to the export trade during the 
first quarter, amounting to $21,491, shipments 
during the third quarter of the year more 
than quadrupled in value. 
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FLEXIBLE BRACELETS HOWARD S. KENNEDY DIAMOND RINGS 




















Platinum Diamond Merchant Platinum 
and 170 Broadway New York and 
Platinum Top White Gold 
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Early American Church Silverware 
A Word About Our Early Craftsmen of Colonial Times and Their Products as Represented in 





F EW people realize 
the value of the 
gifts and legacies of 
silver for the com- 
munion table, to the 
early churches of this 
country, They are in- 
deed interesting and 
valuable as_histori- 
cal documents, for 
most of the eminent 
names connected with 
the life of the colo- 
nies, appear in the 
inscriptions. 

The silversmiths 
who made these were men of standing who, 
besides following their trade, took an active 
interest and part in public affairs. John 
Hull was the dean of the early silversmiths 
who took as a partner Robert Sanderson, 
and the firm became Hull & Sanderson. 
They were the first mint-masters and made 
the Pine Tree shillings; John Coney, who 
engraved the first paper money; Jeremiah 
Dummer, who was prominent in the church, 
was a court judge, selectman and the father 
of Governor William Dummer; Paul 
Revere, who played a well-known and im- 
portant part in Colonial history. 

The very earliest church services used by 
the settlers, consisted of cups brought over 
from England and fashioned for secular use, 


*Manager Sterling Silver Galleries, International 
Silver Co., New York city. 








JOSEPH D. LITTLE 


the Collections of Various Churches 


By Joseph Danforth Little* 


but presented in reverence to the church. 

Very early in Colonial life, however, the 
silversmith found himself able to thrive at 
the practice of his trade. Boston was the 
center of the silver-working-craft. 


The churches of New England as well as 
some of the New York churches are remark- 
ably rich in rare specimens of 16th and 17th 
Century silverware. The large part of this 
old church silver is no longer in use but is 








KING WILLIAM COMMUNION SERVICE, HALL M ARK OF 1694, AT TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK 


The people of these early days had neither 
the taste or the means for the lavishly deco- 
rated work of the English smiths. 


stored away in vaults for safe Keeping or 
in a number of instances sent to some 
museum for the same purpose and also for 














QUEEN 


ANNE COMMUNION SERVICE OF SEVEN PIECES, HALL MARK OF 1709, USED AT TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK, FOR OVER 200 YEARS 
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VANITY CASES 
CIGARETTE CASES 
PUFF BOXES 


ETC. 


WE ARE NOW LOCATED 


IN OUR NEW QUARTERS 


36 WEST 4y1y STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


SCHANFEIN €&& AMIS 


GOLDSMITHS 





TRADE MARE 


Formerly located at 


71 Nassau Street 























A. & S. ESPOSITER 


33-35 West 46th Street 


NEW YORK 


Tele. Bryant 4787 


EXPERT LAPIDARIES 


We are always in the market for fine rough 
gem material. 
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the benefit of the public at large. 

The old communion silver of the New 
England churches harks back to the early 
history of the people of that time and re- 
fects their devotion and around it both social 
and political life revolved. 

The communion service of Old South 
Church of Boston is probably the most his- 
torical collection in New England and dates 
back to 1730. The set has 34 pieces, each 
of solid silver and with a special inscription 
and unique chasing, 

In the set are five tankards, three flagons 
and nine chalices, 

The church silver of Old North Church 
is also most interesting and bears dates 
from 1724 to 1733. Some of it was pre- 
sented by King George II and some was 
contributed by the members of the congre- 
gation. 

In many of their antique sets it will be 
noted are beakers which-are the simplest 
form of a tumbler shaped cup, hammered 
out of a flat piece of silver and tapering 
towards the bottom. Later, a plain molding 
or splaying foot was added. Later still this 
evolved into a molded foot with the lower 
part of the cup gadrooned. 

In some of these Colonial communion sets 
were secular vessels and this was probably 
on account of and explained by the limita- 
tions of the early American silversmith, 

The work of the silversmiths of this 
period was very plain and of simple design 
yet substantial in weight, characteristic of 
the tastes and lives of the people of that 
time, 

These early communion sets have been 
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to the melting pot as the necessity for ready 
money arose. 

The collection of church plate belonging 
to Trinity Parish of New York city is one 





BAPTISMAL BASIN, HALL MARK 1684, TRINITY 
CHURCH, NEW YORK 


of the largest and most valuable in the 
country. It includes a number of pieces of 
altar silver belonging to the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 





FLAGON AND CHALICE ENGRAVED WITH THE ROYAL ARMS BETWEEN THE INITIALS “WM. R.” 


HALL MARK 1694, 


Preserved in the country’s historic shrines 
while many pieces of domestic silver of that 
Period have disappeared for the reason that 
the household silver frequently represented 
. family’s wealth—its bank account—and 
saving fund—found its way piece by piece 


FLAGON WEIGHS 43 0Z. TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK 


Among the treasures, the oldest, is the 
baptismal basin dated 1684, and bearing the 
royal arms and initials of King William of 
England. 

Then there is the King William com- 
munion service, dated, 10 years later, or, in 
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1694 and similarly inscribed. This is shown 
on the preceding page. It includes a 
flagon 11 inches high, a chalice and paten 
and is similar in all respects to the set pre- 
sented by the same ruler to Christ Church, 
Cambridge, except that in the latter set the 
flagon and chalice are somewhat smaller, 

One of the chief treasures of Trinity is 
the Queen Anne communion set. It was 
made in 1709 and comprises two flagons, 
each 12% inches high; two chalices 10% 
inches high, two covered patens and an 
alms basin. This is also shown on page 217. 

Other pieces of old silver in the Trinity 
collection are the following with the years 
they were acquired: : 

1747. The beautiful Elliston alms basin 
1234 inches in diameter, weighing 32 ounces 
and handsomely inscribed, 

1760. An alms basin and*a paten by 
Mordecai Fox, inscribed with the royal 
arms and initials of King George II. 

1764. A chalice similarly engraved. 

1766. An alms basin by Fox with the 
royal arms and the initials of King George. 

Two flagons similarly engraved. 

A credence paten, 

A tablespoon, nine and one-quarter inches 
in length. 

Silver which was in use in these early 
days offers a very fascinating study for it 
formed a very intimate part of the daily 
life of the people of that time. 








Some Strange Chasses 


[\ olden times the Roman Catholic Church 

was the goldsmiths’ greatest patron. The 
number of pieces of plate and gold that 
figured in the service of every church was 
as great as the wealth of the congregation 
allowed. Strangest of all, as to form, were 
many “chasses,” caskets or receptacles for 
sacred relics. Those of the saints were 
often fashioned after the form of the human 
part from which the relics (generally a 
bone) owed its origin. ‘Thus we find chasses 
formed like an arm, foo, head, according 
to the relics contained. 

Liibke mentions several of these peculiar 
works of the goldsmiths still in existence. 
“The oldest and most wonderful of these 
works is the head, in embossed silver, of 
St. Mauritius, in the treasury of the Church 
of St. Maurice in Wallis, magnificently 
severe, like no later work; on the breast is 
the representation of the beheading of the 
saint in a style which belongs to the ninth 
century. From the early Romanesque 
period, probably the 11th century, originates 
the head in the monastery of Fishbeck on 
the Weser, and the head, just as antique, in 
the British Museum in London, which came 
from the minister at Basle. Later works of 
this kind are in the Cathedral at Hildesheim, 
in St. Cunibert at Cologne, in the cathedral 
at Aix-la-Chapelle (the head of Charle- 
magne), and in the cathedral at Liége the 
head of St. Lambertus. We often find, in 
a similar manner, the arms of the saints 
represented, and sometimes, for more par- 
ticular recognition, the attribute is given in 
the hand. Feet, single fingers or other 
parts of the body rarely occur.” 








The Boise Optical Co., Boise, Idaho, re- 
cently suffered a fire loss estimated at 


$6,000. 
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BUNDE & UPMEYER 


Dealers in 


American Fresh-Water Pearls 
542 Fifth Avenue 


S. W. Cor. 45th Street 


NEW YORK 
Telephone—Murray Hill 6473 
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H. WEITZE & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Diamond Mountings 


Original Designs and Estimates on Request 
36 West 47th Street 


Telephone: Bryant 9217 ‘ 
j New York City 











J. N. PROVENZANO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


JEWELRY 


Modern, Antique, and Etruscan 


Jewelry Repairing a Specialty 


29 West 38th Street 








New York City 
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Selling Jewelry to Official Washington 





By C. M. Littlejohn 














O large a group of persons in the na- 

tional capital are in the Federal service, 
embracing a group of Cabinet Officers, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen and Justices of the Su- 
preme Court and their families, diplomats 
and other members of society, as well as the 
rank and file of thousands of office men and 
women, who by the steady nature of their 
employment and their highly trained abili- 
ties, may be regarded as professional folk, 
that there is a special field for the Washing- 
ton jeweler in dealing with the many resi- 
dents of the city who are in the army of 
Uncle Sam’s civilian employment. 

Although not any of the local jewelers 
deal exclusively with officials or government 
people, yet Federal officers and employes 
form a certain part of the clientele of nearly 
every jewelry store. Even some of the 
smaller and less pretentious jewelry houses 
receive calls and orders from a Senator or 
a Congressman occasionally. No distinction 
is made in dealing with him, however. The 
Washington jeweler is used to selling jew- 
elry to important personages, and he is re- 
garded as one of the every day residents 
of the city. His purchase is merely of 
passing interest. The Congressman will 
usually make himself known to the jeweler, 
and he will receive invariably cordial and 
courteous attention. 

Official Washington, with its payroll of 
many millions a year, may be regarded as 
a part of the dependable clientele of many 
of the jewelery shops, and a constant or 
scarcely varying element in the volume of 
business that is performed each annual pe- 
tiod, to show on the books when stocks 
are tallied and inventories taken at the 
close of the year. It is estimated that the 
government people spend $112,000,000 a 
year in the national capital, and a percen- 
tage of this amount, of course,—perhaps a 
worthwhile share of it—goes to the local 
jewelers in Christmas gifts, wedding gifts, 
otnaments, tea things, and such necessities 
as watches and clocks, 

Tourists and thousands of visitors in the 
Summer as well as Winter, for the capital 
1s visted to a large extent during the warm 
period as well as when Congress is in ses- 
son on the hill, and members of both 
branches of the legislature and their fami- 
lies are in town, patronizing to a greater or 
lesser extent the shops of the city, and it is 
tstimated that these casual and transient 
‘isitors leave another $8,000,000 a year to 
be divided among the hotels and merchants 
m every line established in the city. 

With a distinguished group of residents, 
and a fairly high average intelligence among 
the rank and file of government workers, 
there is required on the part of the Wash- 
ington jeweler a most intelligent interest in 

€ requirements of these folk in order to 
unish them with appropriate service and 
te maximum amount of contentment and 
satisfaction, which are the bulwarks of that 
tock of good-will upon which every well 


tstablished jewelry business in the city is 
founded, : 





There is a natural demand on the- part 
of the elite members of society for the very 
best, as well as a remarkable sense of dis- 
crimination in choosing among the other 
folk that may be considered above the av- 
erage of the usual in other customers, es- 
pecially in some other cities where clients 
are from other walks of life and industries. 
A different body of persons make up the 
background of patronage in the Washing- 
ton jewelry shop, distinctive from other 
cities, where residents of manufacturing or 
industrial centers may have different jewelry 
requirements from those in the capital city. 

Besides the selling of stock articles, re- 
modeling of jewelry is also accomplished to 
some extent for members of official Wash- 
ington. Special designs are sometimes fur- 
nished for either manufactured or remodeled 
pieces for those appearing at balls and func- 
tions during the social season. An import- 
ant part of the activities of one of the lead- 
ing jewelry stores of the city is that of re- 
fashioning, re-making or re-setting some of 
the ancient or out-of-date jewelry, which is 
possessed by wealthy persons making Wash- 
ington their home or headquarters. 

A local manufacturing and retail jeweler 
has a designer in charge of its remodeling 
department who has an enviable interna- 
tional reputation for this class of work, and 
is noted for his exquisite taste and judg- 
ment in resetting the stones possessed by 
some of the important members of society. 
Through his skill some of the heirlooms 
and articles of priceless value have been 
“rejuvenated.” The term “rejuvenated” is 
used because it represents the restoration to 
youth, beauty and usefulness such articles 
as had been buried in personal treasure 
chests and jewelry boxes in safe deposit 
vaults or neglected on vanity dressers in 
the homes of the elite. 

With a well equipped manufacturing de- 
partment located at its store, this jewelry 
concern has been able to transform discarded 
sets or pieces into beautiful ornaments of 
modern taste and charm at short notice. 

It may be said that Washington, with its 
highly discriminating ‘public, possesses a 
supernal love of the beautiful and requires 
of its gold and precious stones that they be 
used in most artistic ways. The local jew- 
elers, through their association, have en- 
deavored to further this admiration during 
the past year and have conducted an educa- 
tional campaign which has served to democ- 
ratize jewelry and increase the number of 
wearers and users of jewelry and silverware 
in the various walks of life in the city. 

Teas are among the most popular of en- 
tertainments during the social season and 
many of the matrons and ladies of the diplo- 
matic corps or official members of Wash- 
ington society entertain in this manner 
throughout the year. For these there are 
required exceptional pieces of fine silver- 
ware. Some of the jewelers specialize in 
silverware of unique design and of histori- 
cal interest. Rare pieces. have been gath- 
ered together, and grouped in collections 
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which offer much to the hostess of Wash- 
ington in the way of table decorations and 
useful necessities for properly presiding over 
a tea urn, or equipment for afternoon func- 
tions which are certain to be admired by 
guests. Artistic pieces are often sought and 
rare designs are in demand. 

For 50 years and more one of the firms 
among the group of exclusive shops in 4 
fine residential section of the city has im- 
ported old and modern silver that has graced 
the dining rooms of the city. Another firm 
that is now owned by the widow of a late 
lamented President of the United States, 
has been in business for about 122 years, 
has seen Presidents installed and superseded, 
as well as thousands of Senators and Con- 
gressmen, catering to the tastes and wishes 
of those who patronized the lavish inaugural 
balls in the past. It has enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of official and social Washington 
for over a century. “For 122 years (since 
1802),” it states, “we have enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of those most closely identified with 
the official and social life of the capital and 
nation.” It is still one of the substantial 
business houses of the city, furnishing to 
official Washington many of its most neces- 
sary and artistic articles of jewelry and 
silverware,, and does not need to draw solely 
on past glory, for it still enjoys a good 
patronage and has a future outlook for con- 
tinued prosperity and service to the people 
of the city. 

Feminine adornment for the many social 
functions in the national capital, where 
ternational celebrities and national fi: 
are gathered for much entertainment during 
the Winter months requires great care, dis- 
criminative judgment and taste, and some 
of the leading members of the exclusive jew- 
elry firms study current fashions, and com- 
bine a knowledge of their craft with what 
will render the lady of some official most 
charming in her evening gown on a.-state 
occasion. They must be able to decide what 
particular piece of jewelry should be fa- 
vored above all others, what bracelets, pin, 
pendant, or necklace will set off the differ- 
ent fashions in evening wear. 

Here the designer steps in again, and the 
specialist must sometimes create a piece of 
jewelry for a client. One of the leading 
firms has a specialist in designs who was 
formerly with Tiffany, and who works only 
in platinum, creating in this metal the most 
artistic and effective settings for rare jewels. 

Assistance is rendered by the Washington 
jeweler at times in furnishing equipment for 
the marrying army or officer. Engagement 
and wedding rings in plain gold or the more 
modern and popular rings are sold, designed 
or engraved, for those-in the military or 
naval circles, as well as other branches of 
activities. Many a romance is cemented in 
these circles by the band of gold or plati- 
num from local jewelry stores. Sometimes 
as was the case recently, there is a romance 
revealed which has a most unhappy ending 
in a piece of goods uncalled for, or left in 
the hands of the jeweler after it has been or- 
dered, and a deposit left upon it. 

One of the local jewelers recently fur- 
nished a platinum band to a young lieuten- 
ant, who asked that his initials and that of 
the girl be engraved. This was done on one 
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A few years ago pearls were worn 


women. 


Today La Tausca Pearls are recog: 
nized by all women as the adornment 
necessity. 


La Tausca Pearls have wrought this 
great change. 


Surely there can be no greater tribute 
to the innate quality of a product than 
its national acceptance by the 
discriminating. : 


Jewelers can offer La Tausca Pearls 
with confidence that the world pro- 
vides nothing finer. 
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PROVIDENCE 
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Early American Shoe Buckles 








Address by Harald W. Ostby as the Fourth of a Series at the Rhode Island 
School of Design 

















N interesting and instructive address was 

recently given by Harald W. Ostby, 
president of the Ostby & Barton Co., on 
“Early American Shoe Buckles,’ at the 
fourth of the series of Sunday “gallery talks” 
at the Rhode Island School of Design, Prov- 
idence, R. I. Mr. Ostby has given much 
time and research for information concerning 
this subject, which in the past few years has 
become an important adjunct to the jewelry 
industry, especially as a novelty line. So 
valuable an acquisition to the literature con- 
cerning early industries of Providence is Mr. 
Ostby’s paper considered that it is repro- 
duced in full in the quarterly bulletin of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. It is as 
follows: 

“Tlow many of us, while rummaging 
around in old attics, antique shops or mu- 
seums, have given much thought to the old 
pair of shoe buckles which we may have 
noticed. We could have hardly suspected 
the importance of such buckles in the every- 
day costume of early times, or could we have 
realized what part they played in the jewelry 
industry of this section of the country. 

“Were we to glance back to the time that 
our country was settled, the costume of the 
colonist would be somewhat of a shock to 
us. Our impression of the Puritan fathers 
is probably one of severe simplicity in dress 
and mode of living. How little do we re- 
alize that, although of necessity they lived 
very simply, their dress reflected not only 
the times but the part of England from 
which they emigrated. 

“A study of the English costume of the 
17th and 18th centuries shows that it was a 
period of great extravagance and richness. 
The vanity of the French and English rulers 
of the times was reflected in their extreme 
dress. In America, just as in England, peo- 
ple paid close attention to their attire—its 
richness, its elegance, its modishness. They 
also watched closely the attire of their 
neighbors, not only from a distinct liking 
for dress, but from a regard of social dis- 
tinction. Dress was a badge of rank, social 
standing, dignity and class distinction, and 
was just as zealously guarded in America— 
Land of Liberty—as in England. Every sea- 
son the settlers eagerly sought to learn the 
changes of fashion from incoming ships and 
travelers. 

“Our forebears did not change the style 
of their dress by emigration. They may 
have worn heavier clothings in New Eng- 
land, more furs and stronger shoes, but his- 
tory does not tell that they adopted simpler 
or less costly clothing. It is very probable 
that richness of dress was more manifest in 
Boston than in other parts. There the men 
were mainly of the professional and middle 
class, and were unlike the early colonists of 
the south. 

“How can we better visualize the dress of 
the day than to describe one of the cos- 
tumes. It consisted of a falling band, short 
green doublet with wide armpits slashed to- 
wards the shoulders and zigzag turned-up 





ruffles, long green breeches tied below the 
knee, yellow ribbed stockings, great shoe 
buckles and a short red cloak. 

“It was quite natural under these conditions 
that men’s shoes received considerable atten- 
tion. They were at this time made with 
short, square toes, heavy soles and unusually 
high red heels. Those of the women were 
very soft and thin, and as a rule of silks 
and satins. In fact, they were so soft and 
thin that our colonial ladies when compelled 
to walk wore a heavy, wooden-soled clout 
to protect their feet and slippers. 

“The extreme long toe was the early 
fashion in men’s shoes. This style reached 
such an extreme that it became necessary 
to hang the toe of the shoe up with a chain 
caught at the knee. Such shoes were fast- 
ened over the instep with short laces deco- 
rated by large, highly colored shoe roses. 

“It was natural that the style should swing 
to the other extreme, when blunt toes came 
into vogue. This style required a different 
ornament to overcome the ugliness of the 
toe, and it was at this time that the metal 
shoe buckle was introduced, being at first 
very small, but quickly becoming large and 
very ornate. Shoe buckles were worn to 
such an extent in England that it is recorded 
about 30,000 workmen were employed in 
3irmingham alone in the manufacture of 
them. 

“Buckles were worn in France until the 
time of the Revolution, when luxuries were 
given up and precious metals of all kinds 
confiscated by the State. They continued to 
be worn in England until the close of the 
18th century, when their use declined and 
gradually disappeared. They were, however, 
worn at Court for many years. It is natural 
to expect that the colonists continued this 
style as long as their English relatives, al- 
though they had adopted a much larger and 
less ornate shape. So great a panic was 
created by the buckle going out of fashion 
that the manufacturers petitioned the Prince 
of Wales to use his influence to prevent 
buckles being given up. He went so far 
as to inaugurate a new style, but this did 
no sood. 

“Tt is curious to note that the shoe string 
(considered effeminate at that time) took the 
place of the buckle. With the adoption of 
the shoe string the height of the shoe was 
gradually increased, and it was then that 
long trousers reaching to the instep came 
into fashion. 

“Tn England as well as America very little 
has ever heen written on the use and manu- 
facture of shoe buckles, and yet they plaved 
an important part in the costume as an arti- 
cle of adornment. A study of early portraits 
shows them to be a part of every costume, 
and the many different stvles denote the 
thought given to their choice. ‘Cover the 
3uckle’ was a favorite dance step of the 
time, and the infant mind was taught the 
refrain ‘One, two, buckle my shoe, 

“The manufacturing of shoe buckles was 
probably much more difficult for these early 
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craftsmen than the designing. What tools 
or machines they had were operated by hand, 
and the melting of metals was difficult. 
The large outside dimensions, the thickness 
in the middle of the buckle, and the ex- 
treme curves of the piece made hand work 
impossible. To cut the center would mean 
a waste of material, which would add too 
much to the cost. It seems evident that this 
problem was solved by the jeweler buying 
a casting from the foundry. In this way 
thickness and curve could be obtained in 
one operation, and there would be no neces- 
sity of cutting out the center. The jeweler 
then smoothed the rough casting off with a 
file, making it ready to apply the precious 
metal to the top. This was accomplished 
by beating out very thin whatever metal was 
to be used, and attaching it to the blank. 
He used a piece of tin to braze these two 
parts together, and the process was called 
‘plating.’ 

“The difficulty with this form of plating 
is that when the tin does not run evenly 
the metais part in different places, and to 
overcome this a new process was invented 
called ‘close plating.’ It only differed from 
the first in that no solder was used, and the 
two metals were really melted together. 
When the blank reached this stage, it was 
only necessary to put a pattern on the pre- 
cious metal,, which was applied by what is 
termed a chasing tool. This is simply a 
hardened piece of steel, on one end of which 
a scroll pattern is cut. By turning the tool 
in different directions between each blow of 
the hammer on the other end, the desired 
pattern can be obtained. 

“This tool is very simple for the average 
workman, and is used in place of a regular 
engraving tool, which cuts the pattern rather 
than embossing it. The shoe buckle of *the 
times was usually a large, narrow, rectangu- 
lar metal band, the center being open, in 
which was swung the attachment for holding 
it to the shoe. In order to cover this and 
the short shoe lace, a piece of leather was 
inserted and riveted in place by a post 
which crossed in the middle of the narrow 
part of the buckle. 


“Shoe buckles differed from belt, knee or 
garter buckles in that they are larger and 
curved to fit over the instep. Belt and gar- 
ter buckles in most instances were the same 
pattern, except the garter buckle was much 
smaller with very little curve. It also had 
a different arrangement of attachment. 

“The metals used in making buckles were 
generally gold, silver, pinchbeck, pewter, 
steel and brass. Most of the specimens indi- 
cate that it was the custom to make the 
back of an inferior and stiffer metal, apply- 
ing the precious metal to this. For this pur- 
pose, brass and pinchbeck were used the 
most. Brass is an alloy of one part zinc 
and three parts of copper. Pinchbeck, a 
metal said to be invented by Christopher 
Pinchbeck in 1670, was an alloy of one part 
zinc to ten of copper. The appearance of 
this metal was so much like gold that it 
appealed to all who, either through lack of 
means or because they were thrifty, thought 
gold too expensive a metal to use for this 
article of adornment. 

“In those days when a journey of even a 
few miles led over roads infested by thieves, 
careful folk preferred not to tempt them by 
wearing expensive ornaments. This metal 
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—that meets a popular demand 


HIS newest Rextension Watch Bracelet 

fulfills a popular demand that every 
retailer will recognize. Like other Rexten- 
sion Bracelets, it is dainty, comfortable, and 
has ample expansion. But it is also zmdestruc- 
tible and the spaces between .the links are 
closed. 


—A further contribution to attractive appear- 
ance and a guarantee of better service! 


Like other Rextension Bracelets, this new 
model is finished in Sterling Silver or in 1/10 
Gold-filled—White, Green or English. 


REXtension Bracelets are sold through the 
wholesale trade. See samples at your jobber’s. 
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was used as an imitation of gold until well 
into the 19th century, when the process of 
electroplating made it easier and cheaper 
to deposit a wash of gold on any metal. 

“Brass and pinchbeck differ from each 
other slightly in color, brass being lighter. 
If unacquainted with the respective appear- 
ance of these metals, brass may be distin- 
guished by having a metallic smell, especially 
when warmed a little. It is curious to note 
that pinchbeck was at first used in all forms 
of jewelry, but so aroused the indignation 
of the jewelers of precious metals that legal 
proceedings were instituted, which resulted 
thereafter in the alloy being only allowed for 
such things as shoe buckles and buttons. 

“Designs for buckles were obtained by 
embossing, piercing, varying the outer edge 
by setting stones and also by riveting to 
the top small, highly polished pieces of silver 
or steel, which reflected artificial light, and 
imitation precious stones. 

“It might be of interest to explain how 
such a buckle is made in these days. Hand 
work being too expensive and machinery and 
melting processes so much more highly de- 
veloped, the precious metal is first plated to 
a thick ingot, which is then rolled down to 
the required thickness between powerful 
rolls. It is cut into short pieces and the 
two ends thinned out by the use of what are 
called reversible rolls. This leaves the cen- 
ter the required thickness. It is then placed 
over a steel sutterplate set in a powerful 
press and a cutting plunger is forced down 
upon it, which cuts out the large center 
piece. It is afterwards bent into shape and 
stuck into a die, which has a pattern on 
it, by a blow from a heavy hammer set in 
a drop. Holes for the rivets are drilled or 
punched and the attachment for applying it 
to the shoe riveted on, which completes the 
manufacturing of the buckle with the ex- 
ception of polishing. In these days, the 
making of shoe buckles would not require 
what we term a jeweler. It is a machine 
production and operation that does not re- 
quire skilled labor. 

“The largest collection of early buckles 
ever made is owned in England by S. P. 
Fane, and the collection consists of about 
400 examples. Mr. Fane states that he has 
never found a buckle containing the maker’s 
mark. This might be accounted for by the 
fact that the article cannot be hall-marked 
because it would not stand the precious metal 
test, and the maker would prefer to with- 
hold his mark for such articles as he is able 
to have hall-marked. 

“History of the early days of our own 
country shows that every town had its small 
jeweler, who made such articles as wedding 
rings and sold such jewelry as was imported 
fram Europe. Tradition says that during 
the years of our Revolution a French soldier, 
said to be a deserter from Lafayette’s army, 
settled in the town of North Attleboro and 
set up his forge, making shoe buckles and 
metal buttons. We have no authentic record 
of their being made in this city until 1788, 
when Cyril Dodge, a jeweler of Providence, 
carried on business two doors north of the 
Baptist Meeting House on N. Main St. It 
is recorded that he manufactured shoe 
buckles and was successful in accumulating 
Property. He built the Dr. Wheaton house 
and the Obadiah Brown house, and it was 
jokingly said that he paid for them in silver 
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buckles. The real pioneer, however, seems 
to have been Nehemiah Dodge. In 1794 he 
began business on N. Main St., a few doors 
south of the historic First Baptist Church. 
He was the first manufacturer in this coun- 
try to use gold plate, and records show that 
when he died in 1826 he left the large estate 
of $70,000. 

“Tt is sometimes thought that one of the 
reasons why this industry located in Provi- 
dence was on account of the development in 
the metal industry resulting from the estab- 
lishment of the shop of Joseph Jenks in 
Pawtucket. He took out the first machin- 
ery patent in America in 1650, and it is 
probable that the problem of producing ma- 
chinery for making belt buckles was worked 
out by men trained in this shop. It is also 
possible from the fact that our city was an 
important maritime port of the times that 
a great many buckles were imported from 
Europe. Then again, there were many En- 
glish and French soldiers quartered in this 
locality, and through them there must have 
been an opportunity for getting new designs 
frequently. The loot of privateers landed 
here must have contained some very interest- 
ing examples of buckles. 

“We have cause to be thankful that we 
are spared the struggle with a shoe buck'e. 
We may swear innocently at a collar button 
or a dress shirt necktie, but the old Puri- 
tans evidently swore roundly at their shoe 
buckles. Here is a quotation from an old 
English record. A master one day over- 
heard a worker cursing the man who was 
to wear the buckles on which he was work- 
ing. ‘Why?’ inquired the astonished mas- 
ter. The worker replied, ‘Because I know 
when he wears them he will curse the maker, 
and I thought I would be first.’ ” 








Parliament to Consider’ Big 


Increase in Smuggling 


Canadian 


Toronto, Can., Jan. 28.—Among the mat- 
ters with which the Dominion Parliament 
will be called upon to deal at the session 
which begins on Feb. 5 are measures to 
check smuggling, which has latterly been 
greatly on the increase. It has risen to 
enormous proportions in connection with 
bootlegging, those engaged in that nefarious 
traffic after delivering the goods in the 
United States bringing back cargoes of 
dutiable goods on a wholesale scale. The 
value of American goods smuggled across 
the border last year is officially estimated at 
$50,000,000 and the loss of revenue to the 
government at $15,000,000 or more. The 
influx of smuggled goods is seriously affect- 
ing legitimate trade and an organization 
known as the Commercial Protective Asso- 
ciation has been formed for the purpose of 
checking smuggling operations, 

Although it is carried on all along the 
border the principal center of the illicit traffic 
is in the eastern townships of Quebec, 
where the international line is easily crossed 
and detection difficult. While the principal 
items of the smugglers trade are cigarettes, 
narcotics, silks and cottons, the jewelry 
trade also suffers from the unfair competi- 
tion. 

A short time ago one of the smuggling 
fraternity was arrested with a hundred dozen 
gold rings in his possession. It is stated 
that his method of operation was to call 
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upon jewelry stores and offer the rings at a 
modest reduction in price from the regular 
wholesale figure, but not so low as to create 
suspicion. An examination showed that. the 
goods were not Canadian made and as no 
duty had been paid they were confiscated but 
the smuggler escaped. 








Selling Jewelry to Official 
Washington 





(Continued from page 221) 








of the most expensive and exquisite en- 
gament rings in the shop. A deposit was 
left and the lieutenant passed happily into 
the street, to return no more. After sev- 
eral months, when the officer did not return 
to claim the goods reserved, an investige- 
tion was started by the management, Upon 
telephonic inquiry in the corps of the ser- 
vice to which the officer was assigned, it 
was revealed that a young lieutenant an- 
swering the description, and bearing the 
initials given the jeweler had been killed a 
few days after he had given the order, in 
an airplane accident in Virginia. 

The leading jewelers of the city, follow- 
ing the precepts of the Better Business Bur- 
eau, assist their clients in the selection of 
diamonds and jewelry, and offer advice and 
counsel which is sometimes sought and al- 
ways gladly received by local residents, in 
order that they may be aided to properly in- 
vest such funds in either gifts, or in dia- 
monds that may be held for investment pur- 
poses as well as intrinsic beauty. 

They operate exclusively on the one price 
plan, clearly marking their articles in un- 
mistakable figures from which they do not 
vacillate or deviate, no matter how illus- 
trious the folk, or influential the customer. 
Persons of great influence, high position, 
and power are found to be often in mod- 
erate circumstances after all, and official 
position while indicating great responsibility 
by no means always represents wealth or 
affluence in Washington. The price of an 
article for one, is the price for another, the 
merit of the goods and its cost representing 
the selling price. 

Ethics of the Better Business Bureau form 
the code of business behavior for the Wash- 
ington jeweler, and they are conscious that 
their success rests in contented customers, 
secured and maintained through dependable 
dealing. They have an active association 
which is eager for progress and anxious to 
protect and safeguard the interests of all the 
jewelry merchants of the city. Banded to- 
gether, they have conducted a campaign that 
has lasted nearly a year which has brought 
to the attention of official and unofficial 
Washington the value as well as the price- 
less beauty of jewelry. As the New Year 
dawns some are anxious to continue this 
campaign during 1925 and make it a ban- 
ner one in local jewelry circles. 








A certificate of incorporation of the Arti- 
sans, Inc., Meriden, Conn., has been filed 
with authorized capital of $5,000. The in- 
corporators are Roy C. Wilcox, Horace 
Wilcox, S. H. Miller, Foster M. Johnson 
and A. L. Zeitung. 
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FLEXIBLE 
sori, WATCH BRACELET 


oe INTERCHANGEABLE 
UNIT-EXPANDING LINKS 


THE LATEST D & C IMPROVEMEN:’ IN UNIT-EXPANDING FLEXIBLE 
WATCH BRACELETS 


It is never necessary to unfasten the Molette from the watch, because each link is so 
constructed as to allow uniform expansion of more than two inches when being slipped 
over the hand. Then, when properly fitted, it fits the wearer’s wrist snugly with no gaps 
between the links, 

Links and end-hooks being interchangeible enable you to add or to take out units 
needed to make the Modette fit as if it were custom made, and to adjust the exact width 
end-hook. Such service you can render right at your counter without tools in a few seconds. 


Made in white, green and yellow 1/10 12k gold, and in sterling silver. Also 14k solid gold; 
engraved, engine turned, pierced and jeweled designs. 


The knowledge that the Modette is a “D & C” product 
assures you of its excellence im_ every pen ular. 


The Original D & C 


End-Hook Extension Flexible Watch Bracelet 
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The first ever produced with evjanding ends, and the most popular item of 
its kind ever offered to the trade by its maker. 

This pioneer, distinguished for its beautiful appearance, shows no open 
spaces between links at any time, whether expanded or closed. Links however 
may be put in or taken out easily with pliers. 

A Proven Duplicator 


These two types of D & C expansion bracelets, the Modette and the End- 
Hook Extension, will enable you to meet varying tastes. 





Sold Through Wholesale Trade Only 


15 Maiden Lane” LLARVEY CLAP & CO), asucvors, Mos 
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Pioneers in the Boston Diamond Trade 





A Backward Glance at Some of the Men Who Were Prominent in the Industry Years Ago, and 
a Word About Conditions at That Time. 


Who Were Frequent Customers 


Some of the Celebrities 
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NE man once gave as his definition of 

what the size of a city should be: “Not 
too large to have a first citizen.” Most of 
our big American cities today have outgrown 
the possibility of using this definition. 
There is more than one ‘leading citizen’ in 
Boston, but if you divided the city up into 
departments—say the wool trade, the leather 
trade, the printing trade and so on—you 
would find a leading citizen in each depart- 
ment. And when you came to the jewelry 





JGHN A. REMICK, GRAND OLD MAN OF 
DIAMOND DEALERS 


trade, you would find that John A, Remick 
was the ‘leading citizen’ in that particular 
branch: Mr, Remick has held that position 
for many long years. He has been out of 
the business now for something over a 
score of years, but he still retains an interest 
in jewelry. He is no longer a young man— 
he is 92 now—but he is young in his en- 
thusiasm and his interest in anything that 
has to do with the work that he did for so 
long, 

Mr. Remick now lives in his pleasant 
house on Marlborough St. He is a great 
grandfather. When the writer went to talk 
with him on his early experiences in the 
trade, he was most cordial and agreeable. 
He is a short man, with a charming smile 
and pleasant air. His face is lined—not with 
Care, for we doubt if he ever had many 
cares—but with age. He is a bit deaf, but, 
despite that, is as hale and cheery as when 
he sold diamonds to Ellen Terry or talked 
with Joe Jefferson. 

Mr. Remick was born in Newburyport, and 
when he first came to Boston he worked on 





Long Wharf. Then he rented a little store 
in the old Museum building and started in 
trading in Waltham watches which, as he 
remarked, sold like hot cakes. One day 
as he was working in his store, Daniel F. 
Wickham, an old time New York diamond 
merchant, with a store in Maiden Lane, came 
in and said to him: 

“Why don’t you sell diamonds and other 
precious stones?” 

After saying this, Mr. Wickham produced 
some stones from a wallet and left them 
with Mr. Remick, saying that he would 
trust him with them. Mr, Remick sold the 
stones immediately and decided that he 
would go into the jewelry business and give 
up his watches. 

His store was at first located at one end 
of the Museum building, away from the 
door. But it was moved to a place in close 
proximity to the entrance, and the crowds 
passing in and out of the famous theatre 
could not help but see his windows, His 
safe stood just inside the window, and he 
always had a few rough stones in sight. 
His store was small. He had no clerks but 
conducted the entire business himself. It 
was hard work but Mr. Remick loved the 
stones and was interested in all his cus- 
tomers. 3usiness in those days was far 
more of a personal matter, with the store- 
keeper coming into contact with all prospec- 
tive buyers and not hidden in a sanctum 
sanctorum that only the anointed could ap- 
proach. Opposite his battered desk chair 
stood another equally battered one, but 
comfortable and made for a guest. Here 
customers would come and sit down for a 
chat with Mr, Remick—to talk over politics, 
or to discuss the stone market or to buy 
any new stones that he might have. It was 
a genial sort of business, conducted as one 
man to another, not through the medium of 
clerks. Mr. Remick dealt only in uncut 
stones, but he advised people on how to cut 
them and where to have the cutting done. 

The crowds filed into the Museum past 
his window, so that anything that he put 
there would probably be seen. Mr. Remick 
was in the habit of issuing cards that told 
of his business, for advertising in those days 
was not on the scale that it is today. One 
of his first cards announced that his was 
“the only place in New England where the 
entire business is dealing in precious stones.” 
When he went to Europe, as he often did in 
the latter part of his business career, he 
shut up his store and put up a sign: “Gone 
to Europe to purchase Precious Stones. Back 
on or about September First.” When he 
opened his store once more, there was sure 
to be a crowd of people waiting to see his 
latest supply of gems that were on sale. 
And the crowd that filed into his shop was 


as distinguished a company as one would 
meet with anywhere, 

First of all, there was Henry Wara 
Beecher. The eminenet man was devoted to 
colors, and particularly to colors in precious 
stones. He bought opals, when he could 
afford them, and kept them in a bottle, de- 
lighting in the variety of colors and shades 
they showed. Mr. Remick tells an interest- 
ing story of a ring that Henry Ward 
Beecher bought of him. It was a beautiful 





HENRY D. MORSE 


opal, placed in a simple setting. Mr. Beecher, 
as he always did, never wore the ring when 
in the pulpit but had it, with others, in his 
pocket. At one time, Ellen Terry met Mr. 
Seecher and he invited her to lunch with 
him and his wife. Just before luncheon, 
Mr. Beecher put the opal ring on his finger 
and Miss Terry exclaimed at its beauty. Mr. 
Beecher said that he would be delighted to 
have her have it, and gave it to her imme- 
diately. Some years afterwards, when Miss 
Terry was in Boston, Mr. Remick, who had 
heard the story, asked her about the ring. 
She thought a moment and said: 

“I gave it to Sir Henry Irving when he 
was knighted.” Mr. Remick says that after 
Sir Henry’s death he asked the heirs about 
the ring but never found any trace of it. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
another distinguished customer who used to 
come in to purchase as well as to chat and 
admire. Mr. Longfellow, according to Mr. 
Remick, was particularly fond of amethysts. 
He loved the deep royal purple color. 

Joseph Jefferson, James T. Fields, William 
Warren, Annie Clark, William Seymour, 
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The Perfected De Luxe “Pecot” Edge Mesh Watch Bracelet 












4831/6 Patented 






THE ONLY MESH WATCH BRACELET (without a fault) 
It Surpasses Them All 








Made in 3%” like illustration without stones, numbered 4824/6, in 4” 
numbered 4832/6. 






Many other styles to select from. 









The De Luxe Indestructible Pearl Watch Bracelet 
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PROVIDENCE STOCK COMPANY 
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Room 805 Write your Jobber for samples today 100 Stewart Street, one | 
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Jack “Mason, Celia Thaxter, and William 
Morris Hunt were all very good friends of 
Mr. Remick’s as well as customers. 

There are many things connected with a 
business of the kind that Mr. Remick’s was 
that come to light only when you can get 
such a man in a reminiscent mood. For 
instance, Mr, Remick told of the introduction 





SIMON DE YOUNG 


of the moonstone into Boston. He found 
that it was not considered a lucky stone 
and sent cards out all over the State an- 
nouncing that he had found it was a lucky 
stone and that he had some of them for 
sale. He met with opposition to opals, 
which were considered most unlucky. He 














JOHN TILLSON 


couldn't understand why and was talking 
the matter over with William Morris Hunt 
one day, Hunt declared that it was a foolish 
idea, and an eminent geologist, Bayard Tay- 
lor, concurred in Hunt's opinion. Taylor 
ound a translation of some Arabic legend 
which read something like this: “Long 
years ago there lived a man who had a ring, 
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opal the stone which flashed and gleamed, 
and brought good luck to those who wore 
such a ring.” This is a very poor reproduc- 
tion of the verse which was delicately and 
delightfully worded. Mr. Remick had this 
printed on a card and sent around to some 
of his customers and he put the card in 
his window. This attracted considerable 
attention and one day a young girl, who, 
as Mr. Remick said, ‘‘wanted to be married 
the worst way,” was in his office. He had 
known her for some time, thought her ex- 
tremely delightful, and, as they were old 
friends, she asked him for some lucky stone. 
He presented her with an opal and within 
the year she was married, 

Irom somewhere in the neighborhood of 
1870 vntil 1903 Mr. Remick kept his store 
in the old Museum building. Everyone 
knew him and he had customers all over 
New England. Almost every year, for at 








BURNHAM 


MISS CARRIE A. 


least three months, he went away to [Europe 
in quest of rough stones to bring back. In 
1503, plans were gotten under way to tear 
down the building, and Mr. Remick was 
approached by the new owners. They 
offered him space under the proposed plans, 
the same space, to all intents and purposes, 
that he had long had in the Museum building. 
But when the matter of price was spoken of, 
the new owners indicated a figure something 
over three times what he had been paying. 
Mr. Remick decided that his business career 
might as well be closed in 1903 as any other 
year (he was then almost 70), so he refused 
the offer and decided to retire. Certainly, 
if anyone ever deserved a rest, Mr. Remick 
did, for single handed for over 30 years he 
had conducted a most profitable but exacting 
trade. Thus Boston’s earliest and_ best 
known specialist in precious gems ended a 
long career of service. 

There is no more fitting way to close 
this short summary of a splendid career than 
to quote what Charles W. Eliot once said 
to Mr. Remick, his friend and contemporary, 
They were crossing the ocean together once, 
and the famous educator turned to his com- 
panion and said: “The summit of any man’s 
ambition is to attain the respect and esteem 
of his neighbors. You certainly have that.” 
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John A. Remick is still the “first citizen” 
of the diamond world. 

Across the stage of memory there move 
figures—one visualizes them in the bloom of 
youth and ambition—figures still dear to 
those whose hair is tinged with silver or 
gray. Such names as Benjamin S. Pray, 
Charles G. Brown, James H. Parks, George 














BENJAMIN S. PRAY 


P. Hampton, David J. Lindsay, Miss Carrie 
A. Burnham, John Tillson, George S. Mel- 
ville, William Clarke and Simon de Young 
naturally occur to the mind. Most of them 
are here today, leaders in the diamond in- 
dustry. 
Early in 


1860, Morse and Pray started 














GEORGE S. MELVILLE 


the Morse Diamond Cutting Co., the first 
establishment of its kind in America. The 
workshop was in Central place, a Jane that 
made in from Washington St., between the 
Jordan Marsh building and the Shuman 
corner. “Billy” Parks had a famous tavern, 
then, in the same lane. The actual cutting 
and polishing had to be done by Hollanders, 
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BOROMOMOTEDTE 


Linked to 
Prosperity 





Patented 


Press to Lock—Press to Unlock 


HE Sykes & Strandberg “Ball-Lock” Link can- 

not get away from prosperity, for a demonstration 
means a sale. The simple operation appeals to every 
one— ‘Press to Lock—Press to Unlock.” 

The “Ball-Lock” Link possesses the same refine- 
ment of design and finish, the same excellence of 
workmanship, as our Loose, Lever, and Chain Links, 
and is made in solid gold front—white, green and 
combination of colors. 


Each pair is in an individual box, as 
illustrated, and shipped in cartons of six 


or twelve, to retail from 


$3.00 to $5.00 





SYKES & STRANDBERG 


Attleboro, Mass. 


NEW YORK CerCACGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9-11-13 Maiden Lane 421 Silversmiths Bldg. 704 Market St. 


Ask your Jobber for the S & S Line BS 
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TRADE MARK 
Registered in U.S. Registered in U.S. 
and Canada and Canada 
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at fir Simon DeYoung, Van _ Volen, 
Cohano and Keiser were their names, and 
Keiser is said to have been the leading man. 


Descendants of this early group of Dutchmen 


are i. the business in Boston today. 


But Keiser refused to teach American ap- 
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Morse system, with its round outline of 
girdle and perfect profile proportion, loses 
nothing from its apparent weight. 

The European cutters finally adopted the 
3oston cut. The finest brilliants are still 
fashioned that way, but individual stones of 























DIAMOND POLISHERS AT WORK IN 


prentices, so Mr, Morse, who was constantly 
building, rebuilding and perfecting his iron 
and steel machinery, and who had become 
singularly expert at cutting and polishing as 
well, started a shop out in Roxbury. In it 
he had 23 young women and men, Charles 
M. lield, who was foreman of the Roxbury 
place, is 96 now and lives at Melrose. 
Others of “Mr. Morse’s boys” are living. 

The firm was next known as Crosby, 
Morse & Foss, but in 1875 it was dissolved 
and Mr. Morse opened a place on the fourth 
or fifth floor of the old Washington building, 
383 Washington St. A year before his death 
he took an old partner again at 120 Tremont 
St. The style was H. D. Morse & C. M. 
Foss. 

sesides inventing a sort of double lathe, 
which enables two diamonds to cut each 
other by attrition produced by rapidly re- 
volviag machinery, Mr. Morse invented the 
Morse gauge, an instrument for regulating 
all the angles to be cut on a stone. Both 
of these are in general use today, the lathe 
superseding almost entirely the old practice 
of cementing the diamond to be cut into the 
end of a stick and rubbing it with another 
diamond of inferior quality, called bort, that 
is fastened into a stick in the same way. 

After much study, Mr. Morse discovered 
that the proper proportion for a diamond's 
profile is one-third above the girdle and two- 
thirds below. The most desirable number of 
facets, including the apex (culet) and table, 
is 58. The acknowledged superiority of his 
cutting is due to the fact that all the light 
entering above the girdle is refracted so that 
It comes out again above the girdle. If he 
had stuck to the deep, old-style cut the in- 
coming rays would -have been lost. The 


THE OLD FACTORY OF 


HENRY MORSE 


large size, have been turned out with 84 and 
76 facets and with admirable results. Then, 
too, there is the latest fad, the Baguette, or 
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step cut, and the emerald cut stone. The 
Baguette has a polished girdle whose outline 
is rectangular, or square. In either of these 
novelty cuttings the brilliance, life and fire 
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are lacking. Apparently Henry D. Morse 
got all the quality it was possible to get 
out of a diamond. His system, the Morse 
cut, seems to be established for all times. 

The old style of Dutch cutting, where little 
or no attention was paid to proportion, 
brilliance or shape, suffered a loss of 40 per 
cent from the weight of the stone in the 
rough. The Morse method loses 53 to 58 
per cent, but the value of the gem is en- 
hanced 25 per cent. 

W. A. Smith, along with Mr. Morse, will 
pe remembered as one of the pioneers in the 
diamond trade. He sold out his jewelry and 
diamond store at 16 Brattle square in the 
‘70s and removed to an office just over the 
entrance steps to the old Studio building, 110 
Tremont St. Here he embarked as a 
specialist in diamonds and precious stones. 
At this location, and at the old Washington 
building, 383 Washington St., he imported, 
sold and designed the mounting of fine gems 
until 1896. 

Mr. Smith was the youngest of a large 
family. He was born on the shores of 
‘resh Pond, in what was then Belmont, but 
is now a part of Cambridge. His early 
days were spent at the carpenter’s trade and 
at market gardening. His first business 
venture was with a partner down in Boston's 
market district. They dealt in _ butter, 
cheese and eggs. 

The partnership became distasteful. After 
several months, he was glad to withdraw 
with the loss of the $700 he had put in. 
Ill health ensued and a consequent inability 
to work. With nearly the last dollar in his 
possession he bought a damaged watch. He 
took it to his modest rooms, at the corner 
of Grove and Revere Sts., Beacon Hill, and— 
made it go! The little mahogany shelf, on 
which he taught himself watch repairing, is 





THE ORIGINAL DIAMOND CUTTERS IN THE MORSE FACTORY 
George Hampton, William Clark, James H. Parks, David Lindsay, Jaco) de Young 


in existence now. This was his beginning 
in the jewelry and diamond trade. 

More and still more watches were bought, 
repaired and sold by the semi-invalid. He 
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“ETCH-CRAFT” TABLE MATS 


Represent The Superlative In Table Mats 





The new coin edge is bent over just enough to give them an attractive finished appearance and makes 
it impossible for the mats to bulge or lose their shape—“ETCH-CRAFT” table mats are heavily plated 
with silver and the etchings are of three exquisite designs. The new Butler Finish adds charm to these 
inimitable table pieces. 





“ETCH-CRAFT” table mats are most reasonably priced and made in the following sizes—Square, 6 inches; Octagon, 
6 inches; Round, 6 and 8 inches; Oval, 10x7 inches; Ovel 12x8 inches; Coasters, 314 inches. 


Write Immediately for Samples and Prices 


THE ETCH-CRAFT CO. _ sew vere "ay 


CHICAGO: 29 E. Madison St. LOS ANGELES: 607 Sun Bldg. 




















The Latest in Sterling and Plated Compacts 
ETCHED and ENAMELED 


STERLING SILVER SILVER PLATED 

















The etchings and designs on 
Sterling Silver are exclusive. 
Designs are in plain etching on 
silver, black on silver and beau- 
tifully enameled. Samples and 
Prices on request. 





These lovely Compacts are 
heavily silver plated and etched 


and finished to rival sterling. 


Plain etching, black on silver 
and enamelled in colors. Prices 
are most reasonable. Samples 
and prices upon request. 


Both Sterling and Silver Plated furnished in Polished or Butler finish. Forty New Exquisite designs now 
Ready for Delivery. Appropriate gifts for Valentine, Easter, Everyday Gifts. Write at Once for Samples 


and Prices. 


NOVELTY IMPORT ano EXPORT CO. New yore erry 


CHICAGO: 29 E. Madison St. 


LOS ANGELES: 607 Sun Bldg. 
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prospered and his perseverance was noticed 
by one Jasper Kelly, who kept in Brattle 
square. As Smith grew well, Kelly became 
in)rm and in a short time nearly helpless. 
It was rheumatism, or some kindred ill. 
Kelly put Smith in his store and he finally 
bought it. Mr. Smith amassed a fortune in 
the little, low-studded place. 

uring his long years in the diamond busi- 
ness, Mr. Smith counted many noted people 
as his customers and friends. The Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher always called when 
in town, his niece, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Allen, was a customer, as were Governor 
Gaston, Speaker Noyes, Speaker Barrett, 
City Treasurer Turner, Montrose G. Allen, 
William Sohier, Karl Zerrahn, Payson 
Tucker, Marcellus Eldredge, Frank Jones, 
Mrs. Thomas Barnes, Mrs. Thomas Mack, 
silly Parks, Frank Mayo, the actor, Harry 
W. I’rench, the traveler and lecturer, Chief 
Watts, Andy Houghton, Inspector Skelton, 
B. A. Atkinson, Leopold and Godfrey Morse, 
Gordon McKay, Mrs. Effie Canning, who 
wrote “Rock-a-Bye Baby” and hundreds of 
well-known people of that day. 

Mr. Smith designed and furnished the 
stones for the hugh diamond scarf-pin that 
was presented to Professor Bartholomew of 
the Equine Paradox. This was in the form 
of a horseshoe with the whip at the bottom. 
The Equine Paradox (educated horses) was 
playing at the old Windsor Theater at the 
time. 

The so-called Record Diamond was 
furnished by Mr. Smith. This was a large 
stone offered by the Boston Evening Record 
to the most popular hotel clerk in the city. 
The readers voted by writing their favorite’s 
name on a coupon that could be cut from 
each copy of the paper for a given length of 
time. Fred Jones, of the Falmouth, was the 
winner, 

During the early ’80’s, the house of W. A. 
Smith probably handled more diamonds, 
wholesale and retail, than any other in 
Boston. Its founder prided himself on the 
fullness and variety of his stock, and reason- 
able prices and a square deal was his motto 
then and throughout the 44 years that he 
was in the diamond trade. 

Mr. Smith was a retiring, home-loving 
man, but was fond of the opera and of high- 
class dramatic art. In this younger days, 
however, he was very expert as a fancy 
skater. He used to skate in company with 
Professor Agassiz on Fresh Pond. Like 
many other jewelers, he knew the lure of 
rod and gun. 

Mr. Pike is with us today. His 76 years 
have silvered the jet black hair and mustache 
and a slight deafness hampers him to a 
trifling extent. Apart from that, he is the 
same tall, straight, spare, alert, clear-headed 
man who worked so diligently that he was 
enabled to retire when he was 50 years old. 

Precision, extreme neatness and a wonder- 
ful facility in expressing himself well are 
endowments of this very able man. He is 
a natural born artist and designer and was a 
master mechanic at his trade. Few pro- 
fessional seamen are his equal at winnin 
races in a pleasure yacht, and he has been 
a life-long devotee of the rod and gun. He 
IS so gifted at whistling that it is a treat 
to listen to him. With apparently no effort 
he can trill like a bird. 

“Charlie,” as Mr. Brooks affectionately 
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called him, was born on Friend St., but 
lived a great many years at Jeffries Point. 
He was commodore of the Jeffries Yacht 
Club while living there. 

Mr. Pike served seven years in the shop 
of Ripley, Crosby & Peabody in the old 
Washington building. The pay was $1 a 
week with an increase of a dollar a week 
each year. After becoming a journeyman 
he worked for Thomas Clarkson and then 
for Mr. Brooms, who made him a partner 
after the first year. 

About 30 years ago Mr. Pike bought a fine 
home at Winthrop, where he has his own 
private wharf and landing stage at the rear. 
liis hobby is to sail, fish and shoot in the 




















CHARLES G. BROWN 


company of his bosom friend, Ambrose A. 
Martin, a retired builder of pilot boats and 
yachts 

It is said there are today but four diamond- 
cutting shops in New England, and that they 
One of the best known of 


are in Boston. 
these is that operated by Russell & 
Sime. 


“Eddie” Russell, as he is called by the 
trade, was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1862. 
He came to Boston and became “one of the 
Henry D. Morse’s boys.” In ’82, he was 
cutting for Randel, Baremore & Billmgs in 
Maiden Lane, In ’89 for Tiffany, where 
he stayed 11 years. While with them, he 
demonstrated at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

The year 1900 saw him back at Boston 
where he opened a shop for E. W. Hodgson 
(now Hogdson, Kennard & Co., Inc.), he 
being a stockholder in the concern. In 1909 
Mr. Russell sold his stock and formed a 
partnership with Allen D. Sime. They are 
on the sixth floor of the Jeweler’s building, 
where, besides cutting, repairing and polish- 
ing they keep a fine stock of diamonds for 
sale. The partners do the actual work 
themselves, 

Here are some of the names of men who 
learned diamond-cutting under the great 
Henry D. Morse: Jake DeYoung, now liv- 
ing and in business on the seventh floor of 
the new Washington building; Charles M. 
Field, living at Melrose; James H. Parks, 
vice-president of Hodgson, Kennard & Co., 
Inc.; George H. Hampton, at Tiffany’s; 
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William White, David Lindsey, William 
Clark, George Melville, Charles Brown, 
Richard Fosdick and Edward Cox. 

In closing, it might be well to state that 
another Boston man contributed an invention 
that has lightened the lapidary’s work. One 
Passmore got up a machine that will cut 
semi-precious stones. He went to New 
York, started the cutting houses of Passmore 
& Zell, and, later, the American Gem Cutting 
Company. 








When the Jeweler Gives His Son 
a Job 





OST every jeweler who is married, 

usually in time has a son or daughter 
who grows to manhood or womanhood. 
After the high school then comes college 
and after the college what? That is a ques- 
tion that has caused a lot of trouble—not 
only for the jeweler but for other people in 
business as well. In this instance we are 
interested solely in the jeweler. Children 
who have grown to adult manhood or 
womanhood very often want to follow in 
the footsteps of their father. This is more 
apt to be the case of the boy although 
there are many instances where the daugh- 
ter desires to enter the business. Some 
of these young people soon fit in well and 
become valuable assets to the father’s busi- 
3ut there are many other instances 
opposite situation has  de- 


ness. 
where the 
veloped. 

This is very often the case where the 
father is associated with an active and ag- 
gressive partner. Many youngsters just 
out of college and particularly if they have 
taken a course in business administration, 
develop a keen sense of their own import- 
ance and ability. They find many things 
being done by the old firm that dogs not 
exactly measure up to the theories they 
were thought in college. And no matter 
whether these old ways have been successful 
money getters or not, the youngster often 
starts in to readjust things to his own lik- 
ing—if any authority has been given him at 
all. And right here is where the clash comes 
and many times it has resulted in the break- 
ing up of an old and successfully established 
business. The father usually sides with 
the boy and the partner almost invariably 
takes the opposite position. And then the 
trouble begins. Once friction of this kind is 
started, it is like fire or a contagion that 
spreads with great rapidity. It is difficult 
to combat even if it gets a little momentum. 
No house can stand that is divided against 
itself. 

Where a partnership exists it is far better 
to keep the sons or daughters out of the 
store—unless they are exceptional young- 
sters or else take them in on the same 
basis as and any other employe. No favors 
should be granted and advancement made 
only on merit. 

It is a sad thing to see a fine old business 
split up simply because friction has started 
from the officiousness of a son or daughter 
who has an idea her or she is going to 
revolutionize things. A jeweler, especially 
if he has a partner, should consider care- 
fully every possible situation, before he ad- 
mits a near relative into his store.—Detroit 
Correspondent. 
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Trade Association Leaders Extend Greetings 





Messages to the Jewelry Industry from Heads of Many of the Retail Wholesale and Manufac- 
turing Associations and from Protective Organizations Reflect Conditions 
During 1924 and Forecast Activities for the Coming Year 

















From Conrad J. Brotherly, President of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association 

Editor THe JEWELERS’ CriRCULAR: 

Retail jewelers can feel a’ certain justi- 
fable optimism in contemplating the New 
Year and what it has in store for them. 
The uncertainties of 1924 seem to have 
passed with the close of the old, year. A 
revival of industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities is already under way, and there is 
no indication that this revival will be char- 
acterized by instability in the form of a 
short term “boom.” Retailers, particularly, 
are equipping their establishments to meet 
the increased demand that must follow in 
the wake of a stimulated market and a 
more equal distribution of purchasing power. 

The deposits in our banks have increased 
to great proportions, allowing for a much 
more liberal extension of loans and credit 
to those engaged in productive enterprises. 
Wages have remained high, thus preventing 
a curtailment of spending power on the 
part of wage earners. While the unem- 
ployment situation has been rather marked 
in some sections, it appears to have adjust- 
ed itself by the demand for labor in other 
quarters. There is no indication of hard 
times for labor from a national viewpoint. 
It is questionable whether it is advisable to 
reduce wages, especially in view of the fact 
that increased production depends upon the 
amount of labor forces involved, and a 
consequently greater distribution of prod- 
ucts. This argues well for economic sta- 
bility. 

At present, such reports as are available 
covering retail sales of jewelry during the 
recent holiday season, seem to show a slight 
increase over the same period for the pre- 
vious year. It is probable that when com- 
prehensive statistics have been gathered, this 
percentage of increase may assume a more 
substantial figure. It would seem, however, 
that in view of the excellent business re- 
ported to have been done in other industries 
during these holidays, the retail jeweler has 
secured but a small proportion of the 
amount of money spent by the purchasing 
public. Perhaps this is not surprising for 
the reason that the first indications of a 
trade revival do not make their first appear- 
ances in the retail branch of any industry. 

Statisticians agree that the beginning of 
this new era of prosperity will be felt in 
the industrial and manufacturing plants and 
factories, and the final results will be re- 
alized in the retail establishments at a near 
future date. It seems logical that retailers 
should prepare for a stimulation of sales 
m accordance with the predictions for a 


more prosperous future. Stores must be put 
in order so as to meet the keen competition 
which will arise outside of the jewelry in- 
dustry, and policies should be so shaped as 
to extend the type of service that will fill 
the requirements of the public. 

It is my belief that the greatest asset 
possessed by all branches of our industry is 
national publicity. There is no question of 
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the benefits that will accrue from constant 
and persistent advertising of our wares 
through all seasons of the year, if advantage 
is taken of the facilities at hand during the 
new year. I would heartily urge every re- 
tail jeweler, manufacturer, wholesaler and 
importer, to do his share at once in develop- 
ing the program planned by the National 
Jewelers Publicity Association. This organi- 
zation has its inception within the industry. 
and it is ready and waiting to work for the 
trade in every way possible, by stimulating 
the production and sales of jewelry all 
along the line. 

The American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association is planning to do its part, by 
launching a campaign for the completion 
of subscriptions and the obtaining of new 
pledges wherewith to finance the Publicity 
Association’s activities. This campaign, 
which is to start on the first of February, 
will extend throughout the membership of 
the A. N. R. J. A., and into that portion of 
the retail branch not as yet affiliated with 
the national organization. This campaign 
is the result of a resolution passed at the 


annual convention of the A. N. R. J. A, 
held at Saint Louis, Mo., in the Fall of 
1924. 

The terms of the resolution provide for 
the raising of the retailers’ quota of the 
Million Dollar Publicity Fund on the part 
of each State retail jewelers’ association, 
and already the officers of these organiza- 
tions have been apprised of the details and 
plans of the campaign that will be conducted 
under the auspices and name of the A. N. 
R. J. A. The compaign will continue until 
the retailers’ quota of $333,000 shall have 
been received in cash and pledges. State 
Chairman to work among the retailers of 
their States will be appointed prior to the 
first of February, and these men will receive 
the co-operation and support of the officers 
of their State associations, who have signi- 
fied their intention to lend every effort to- 
ward the consummation of the movement. 

I would like to impress upon all mem- 
bers of the trade that they get together on 
this subject of national advertising, with 
a view to helping one another in a mutual 
way which cannot take concrete shape in 
any other form. 

By promoting all of the facilities we 
possess there will be little doubt as to the 
future of our business. If we will all work 
together for the prosperity that lies before 
us, the close of 1925 should see us well out 
of the rut, and in a much more advantag- 
geous position than that witnessed by the 
passing of 1924. 

Yours very truly, 
ConrapD J. BrorHerty, President. 





From Charles W. Harman, Ex-President of 
the Sterling Silverware Manufacturers 
Association 

Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In behalf of the Sterling Silverware 
Manufacturers Association I would appre- 
ciate sending through the pages of THe 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, greetings and most 
hearty wishes to the jewelry trade generally 
for a happy and prosperous New Year. 

I think I will be pardoned for saying that 
my intimate association with the jewelry in- 
dustry for more than 40 years has afforded 
me ample opportunity to note the various 
stages of progress, etc. that have developed 
during the past generation or two. To my 
mind the biggest forward step, the most sig- 
nal achievement of all those years has been 
reserved for very recent years. I have in 
mind the infinitely better feeling existing 
between the various branches of the industry 
today than ever existed before. The old 
time suspicions, enmities, etc. that so long 
existed between manufacturer and jobber, 
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STOP! READ! PONDER! 





| chandise into the United States, 


“discretion of the court.” 


chandise. 


be sent, by cable, wireless, or letter, to the 


New York City 


or on the pier. ; ; ; 
The name of anyone giving information to the 


turn it over to the informant in full. 





INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


SMUGGLING 


Under the Tariff Act of 1922 (Section 593), any- 
one who knowingly and wilfully smuggles jewelry, 
precious stones, pearls, or any other dutiable mer- 


“shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
“conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
“exceeding $5,000. or imprisoned for any term of 
“time not exceeding two years, or both, at the 


The United States Government will pay 25% of 
any amount up to $200,000. recovered in duties, 
fines or penalties, for information leading to the de- 
tection of smuggling or seizure of dutiable mer- 


Information relating to jewelry smuggling may 


AMERICAN JEWELERS 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Nos. 17-19 West 45th Street 


(Cable or Wireless address: Protective, New York) 


or may be given to United States customs officers on the steamer 


American 


Jewelers Protective Association will not be divulged, even to the 
Government officials. The Association will collect the award and 
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smuggled goods! Give us all available information! 





APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 








The announcement printed above has appeared for the greater part of 1924 


in all the newspapers printed aboard the Transatlantic Steamships. 


Secrecy is guaranteed. The name of our informant is never under any cir- 
cumstances revealed, not even to the officials of the United States Govern- 


Align yourself with law and order! Help to rid the trade of the growing menace of 


AMERICAN JEWELERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
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betwen jobber and retailer, between retailer 
and manufacturer, have gradually given way 
and with them have gone most of the abuses 
with which the jewelry industry was 
afficicd years ago and which has continued 
until recent years. 

| think that no one will gainsay the part 
that has been played, in bringing about this 
better feeling and in uplifting the moral 
tone vf the industry, by the various associa- 
tions representing the various branches and 
groups of the industry. Existence of these 
associations has made possible free and fair 
discussion of various problems that other- 
wise never would have been aired and to 
the extent to which they have cemented 
more friendly relations they have made pos- 
sible the soluton of many problems. Real 
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forward progress has already been made in 
bettering trade relations generally but with 
the better feelings that have been fostered 
there opens up a wide field for further im- 
provements that is most gratifying to con- 
template. In the sterling silverware indus- 
try we have been most gratified at the fre- 
quency with which the retail jeweler, par- 
ticularly, has expressed appreciation of the 
work we are doing. Through increase in 
membership our association is today more 
thoroughly and more truly representative of 
the entire industry than ever before. With 
this wider representation there is increased 
manifoldly the possibilities for expansion 
and for new activities in the trade at 
large, 

We have long been persuaded that the aim 
of every association must be expansion of 
the markets for its product and in our in- 
dustry, at any event, the path that leads 
most directly to that result seems to run 
along the line of helping the retailers to 
solve the problems of distribution that con- 
front them. To this end the Sterling Sil- 
verware Manufacturers Associations is 
pledged and will carry on with that object 
In view. 

I should like to express to you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, my own hearty wishes for a continued 
and happy New Year as well as the good 
wishes of our industry as a whole; and 
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through you I should like to pass on to the 
industry at large the kindest wishes of the 
sterling silverware industry for a successful 
and prosperous 1925, 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. HARMAN, Ex-President. 





From Meyer D. Rothschild, President of the 
American Jewelers’ Protective 
Association 

Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The American Jewelers Protective Asso- 
ciation extends an invitation to all jewelers, 
—importers, wholesalers and _ retailers,—to 
become members of the association and, 
through moral and financial support, assist 
in diminishing one of the greatest evils 
with which our industry is at present 
burdened. 

The American Jewelers Protective Asso- 
ciation is actively co-operating with the 
Government in the detection of commercial 
smugglers of diamonds and precious stones, 
and ways and means are being gradually de- 
veloped which will result, we trust, in the 
punishment of some of these dishonest and 
dishonorable dealers. 

They are guilty of the double offense of 
robbing the Government of revenue, and of 
unfair competition with the honest 
merchants. 

Smuggling of jewelry by tourists has un- 
doubtedly been on the increase during the 
past few years, and, while a few cases of 
detected smugglers have been made _ public 
by the Government because of the promi- 
nence of the people involved, many more 
cases have not been published. Hundreds 
of thousands of tourists go abroad each year 
and many of them, believing that jewelry 
can be purchased cheaper in Europe because 
of the high American duty, make substan- 
tial purchases abroad to the great detri- 
ment of the home jeweler. A very small 
percentage of such purchases are regularly 
imported into the United States and the 
duty properly paid. We have no criticism 
to make in such cases, except to say that 
the tourist often finds, to his sorrow, that 
his supposed bargain could have been du- 
plicated in this country. However, when- 
ever jewelry is actually delivered to Ameri- 
cans abroad, it is almost a foregone con- 
clusion that it will be smuggled, because 
few tourists would declare jewelry and 
pay the duty of 80 per cent, where it would 
have been possible in most cases to have 
imported the unmounted stones in a regu- 
lar manner, with the payment of only 20 per 
cent duty. 

While there is no way of definitely es- 
tablishing the value of jewelry smuggled by 
tourists, a survey of the known cases leads 
us to believe that diamond, pearl and other 
jewelry smuggled by tourists amounts to 
millions of dollars annually. It is therefore 
easy to visualize the direct and substantial 
injury to many American jewelers. 

Many retail jewelers have frequent op- 
portunity to observe expensive foreign jew- 
elry (including important pearls which 
have been added to necklaces abroad), gen- 
erally when such jewelry is brought in to 
them to be appraised, for it is human na- 
ture to try to find out if the European 
purchase is actually a bargain. In every 


such case, intelligent self-interest should 
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move the dealer tu give promptly to our 
association information regarding the sup- 
posed smuggling. If the jewelry has been 
regularly imported or declared, no further 
notice is taken; but if, on investigation, the 
Government finds that there has been smug- 
gling, there is a seizure. 

Such information is valuable and will be 
acted upon by the Treasury officials even 
long after the goods have been brought in, 
provided the information is sufficient to war- 
rant an investigation. 

Our association recently has been spend- 
ing large sums for advertising abroad and 
on transatlantic steamships, warning tour- 
ists not to smuggle jewelry, and it would 
seem that any information regarding in- 
tended or accomplished smuggling, coming 
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to the knowledge of a jeweler, ought now 
to be communicated promptly to the asso- 
ciation. We do not reveal the names of 
our informants to the Government under 
any circumstances. In fact, we do not even 
require the name of an informant, if he 
chooses to withhold it. If the information 
is sufficiently detailed to furnish the basis 
for an investigation, no name need be at- 
tached to the facts given. 

Every jeweler should join the American 
Jewelers Protective Association, and every 
jeweler should promptly serve hi’ own best 
interests and those of the entire industry by 
fully co-operating with the association: 
That means by giving promptly to the as- 
sociation all information regarding smug- 
gling. If we receive such co-operation, es- 
pecially from the more important retail 
jewelers of the country, we can hope through 
numerous seizures to discourage tourist 
smuggling. If tourist smuggling is not 
checked and continues to grow, it may well 
spell disaster for many of those dealers who 
depend upon the class of trade which an- 
nually visits Europe. 

I end this statement, therefore, as I be- 
gan it, with an appeal for moral and finan- 
cial support. 

MEYER D. RotTHSCHILD, 
President American Jewelers 


Protective Association 
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From De Witt A. Davidson, President of the 
Jewelry Crafts Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

in your recent letter, you asked what the 
plan of work of the Jewelry Crafts Associa- 
tion is to be for the coming year and how 
it is going to co-operate with the rest of the 
trade. One of the first things every trade 
association in the jewelry industry should 
do. and this has been said nearly every year 
for a long time, is to bend every effort to 
secure a National Stamping Act. 

False and unfair stamping of merchandise 
is too important a matter for the trade to 
ignore, for in spite of recent agitation, even 
greater abuses than ever have been brought 
to the attention of our association. We are 
planning drastic action, through the publi- 
cation of typical cases, by means of adver- 
tisements in the trade papers to combat this 
evil until the federal law mentioned can be 
passed. I am giving special emphasis again 
to this matter because as time goes by and 
no law is actually passed, the manufacturer 
trying to give honest merchandise is con- 
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tinually put at a tremendous handicap by 
the few unscrupulous in the trade. 

As far as new business is concerned, the 
facts show that 1925 will really witness a 
return to normal prosperity. The European 
situation is decidedly improved and as a 
result, the export business of the United 
States has been given considerable impetus. 
The agricultural situation in our own coun- 
try is so much better than heretofore, that 
there is little doubt but that the purchasing 
power of the farmer will be felt materially 
throughout the country. 

One of the best summaries of the economic 
condition in the world, that has come to 
my attention, is that given by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, who said, “Generally, 
the world is producing more goods; there 
is fuller employment ; there are higher stand- 
ards of living; more assurance of economic 
stability for the future and more promise 
of business than we have seen for many 
years. The world is by no means free from 
liability to economic shock, yet the forces 
today in motion all tend to great promise 
for the forthcoming year.” 
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All in all, these improved general condi- 
tions should mean better trade for our own 
industry. This fact has been attested to 
by the very good holiday business done by 
the jewelers in every branch of the trade. 
In fact, the reports coming in to the office 
of the association and to me, personally, 
state that the jewelers have had the best 
holiday business in years. 

Locally, our association has performed a 
very good service for the trade through the 
operation of its employment department. The 
workmen are encouraged to file applications 
for positions at the office of the association 
and we have been very successful in keeping 
the men employed. We feel that by this 
work we are developing a valuable point of 
contact between employer and employee en- 
tirely devoid of prejudice on either side and 
one that goes far towards building up mutual 
confidence and good-will. Closer and better 
cooperation between shop and office means 
quicker and improved production and this in 
turn means better made merchandise and 
greater satisfaction for the retailer and the 
consumer, 

I wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for the co-operation, 
which you have always shown in giving the 
fullest publicity to trade matters advanced 
by our association and to tell you that your 
good offices have always been greatly appre- 
ciated. 

On behalf of the Jewelry Crafts Associa- 
tion, I wish to extend to the trade our best 
wishes for progress and prosperity in the 
coming year, and I sincerely hope that our 
association will be able to render every serv- 
ice possible to help our wishes come true. 

Very truly yours, 
De Witt A. Davipson, President. 





From Alpheus L. Brown, President of the 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In accordance with your request, I beg to 
hand you the following as my letter of New 
Year’s greeting to the members of the Jew- 
elers’ Security Alliance from their president : 

We have reached the end of another year 
in the life of our organization. Conditions 
change slowly but surely, and yet as we 
look back it sometimes seems as if the 
changes come rapidly. It is only a few 
years back that we had but one class of 
membership. Our protection for this class 
was against safe burglary and breaking in 
after closing hours. This was adequate for 
those times when crimes were committed 
by well-known criminals whose specialty 
was night work. But a new set of wrong- 
doers developed, not so easy to trace be- 
cause of their larger numbers and the fact 
that they are mostly newcomers in the field 
of crime, and consequently not so well- 
known as the old-time professional crook. 
The fashions in crime changed then too, 
and instead of safe burglary and store break- 
ing, came window smashing, hold-ups, more 
frequent and daring sneak-thievery, etc. So 
with the changing varieties of offences, we 
formed a new class of membership, offering 
at small advance in dues protection against 
the new attacks, and this we designated 
Class B. Class B has become so popular 
that considerably more than five-sixths of 
our membership is now embraced in this 
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new class. We are successful in capturing 
many offenders each year and. récovVering 
much of the stolen property. Every dealer 
in our trade, in good standing should be 
listed on our membership rolls. 

At this time your president ventures the 
hope that few of our members will need 
our services during this coming year, but 
if misfortune does overtake any of them, 
they may count on our best endeavors to aid 
them. 

Your executive committee joins me in best 
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wishes for your happiness and prosperity 
during 1925. 
Very cordially yours, 
ALpHEuS L. Brown, 


President of the Jewelers’ Security 
Alliance. 





From Joseph T. Homan, President of the 
Silver-plated Hollow-ware Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Your letter of Dec. 18 received, but as a 
result of the holidays I have been unable to 
reply earlier. 

I have noted your invitation to make some 
remarks on behalf of the Silverplated Hol- 
lowware Manufacturers’ Service Bureau. 

Unless specially empowered to do so, 
which is not the case in this instance, | can 
make no statement purporting to represent 
the views of other members of our Bureau. 

Individually, it gives me pleasure to state 
that I feel very optimistic concerning the 
immediate future of the silverplated hollow- 
ware business. It has been my observation 
that the past year concluded with a very 
strong and general demand for silverplated 
hollowware, and I am persuaded that this 
demand will continue as it is unquestionably 
backed up by a decided improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions. 

An interesting and very gratifying element 
in this situation is that the demand seems to 
have centered on the better grades of silver- 
plated hollowware. 

The industry is facing a situation of 
rapidly increasing costs, due to rising metal 
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JULES JURGENSEN 
PAUL VALLETTE 


SPLIT SECONDS 
REPEATERS 


Platinum 18 Kt. White Gold 
14 Kt. Gold 18 Kt. Green Gold 
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hollowware industry at this time that 


may be of interest to the trade in general. 
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Awaiting your further favors, I beg to 


remain, 
You 


JosePH J 


From Edward 


rs very truly, 
‘. HomaAN, President 
Silverplated Hollowware 
Manufacturers Association. 





H. Hufnagel, President of the 


Horological Institute of America 
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predictions from 
of business 


by 
revival 


produce an economic stability and condition 


of prosperity 
yearly period 
tice, 

It appears 
heen created 
hitherto 


remained in 
during the ye 


that has not characterized any 
since the signing of the armis 


that new opportunities have 
through forces which have 
harness, particularly 
ar 1924, and upon the result 


f national elections the financial centres of 


the country 
capital to be 
prises. The 


have expanded and _ induced 
invested in more active enter- 
jewelry industry undoubtedly 


will benefit by this revival and retail jew- 
elers especially should be on a more secure 


footing than 
tofore. 

In conjunct 
business oppo 


they have occupied here- 


ion with the development of 
rtunities the Horological In- 


stitute of America is preparing its plans 


lor a greater 


expansion of its scope in or- 


der that it may be of even more benefit to 


the trade and 


to the public. During 1924 


a large number of watchmakers, visualizing 


the 


opportunities 


afforded them through 


‘ettification, took the necessary examina- 
ons and received their certificates of pro- 
“ciency, This movement is spreading rap- 


idly and as a 
found a mor 


result the retail jewelers have 
e skilled and able force of 
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watchmakers at their disposal. The watch- 
makers themselves in turn have discovered 
that their certification has opened up a way 
toward better paid employment. The public 
has felt a greater confidence in the repair 
work done for it by the retail jewelry es- 
tablishments and have been quick to respond 
to the change which has taken place for 
the better. 

During the year 1925 the Horological In- 
stitute of America intends to make available 
examinations for the highest degree of eff- 
ciency, namely, the degree of Certified Horo- 
logist. Heretofore, facilities for conducting 
these examinations have been limited, but 
plans have been made whereby the funds 
necessary for this work are to be secured 
during the early part of the year. In ad- 





HUFNAGEL 


EDWARD H, 


dition to this work the Institute will be bet- 
ter enabled to conduct examinations in the 
junior grades and also to carry on a re 
search work that is of vital importance to 
the science of time-keeping. 

It is gratifying to report that the Horo- 
logical Institute of America is fulfilling 
slowly but surely the wishes of its founder, 
George W. Spier, who devoted his life to 
making possible the permanence of an effi- 
cient horological organization in this coun 
try. 

The retail jewelers of the country have 
taken a keen interest in the progress of the 
Institute and supported it nobly. They 
have made it possible for us to deliver the 
service we have been able to perform for 
them. Many retail jewelers who are ex- 
perts in watch repairing and adjusting have 
accepted positions as supervisors of the In- 
stitute and these men have worked hard 
and faithfully to encourage their associated 
and fellow jewelers to take an interest in 
the affairs of the Institute. On behalf of 
the Institute, its officers and members, | 
hereby extend to all members of the entire 
jewelry industry my appreciation for their 
co-operation and I wish for each one of 
them a happy and prosperous New Year. 


Yours truly, 


Epwarp H. HuFNace., President. 
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From Ellis Gifford, Director of Research of 
the American National Retail 


Jewelers’ Association 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

As Director of Research of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association, I ex- 
tend to all members of the trade, a most 
hearty New Year’s greeting and desire that 
the coming year may be one of great pros- 
perity. : 

This research work is based on the as- 
sumption that it naturally aids in making 
the jewelry business more prosperous for 
retailers and also for wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. In co-operation with the Bureau 
of Business Research of Harvard University 
we are striving to develop the facts so 


necessary as a basis for sound judg- 
ment. 
The Harvard bulletins on the jewelry 


trade for the last five years are now ac: 
cepted by all as standard practise through. 
out our trade. Their value is now really 
appreciated. With the financial support, 
that we feel the trade will give, these re- 





ELLIS GIFFORD 


ports should come to us without interrup- 
tion for a period covering many years to 
come, 

The outstanding feature of these reports 
has been that, over the period of five years, 
in which they have been published, the com- 
mon figure for mark-up has been constantly 
getting smaller and at the same time, the 
common figure for expense has been drop- 
ping faster. This shows increased efficiency 
which, we believe, has been stimulated by 
these reports and which has worked for the 
benefit of the trade. 

If, this year, each one of us can send 
his individual report to the Bureau of Re- 
search in January, they will be able to 
complete their compilations much earlier and 
make their bulletin of much more value to 
us. 

Please send me any suggestions you may 
have as to how we can make these reports 
more valuable to you, 

Yours truly, 


Ettis Girrorp, Director of Research, 
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YOUR SALESMAN 
will find it easy to book 


orders if Apex cases are in 
your line. 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 





















Jewelers — 


If your jobber can’t supply you 
with a sufficient quantity, write 
us direct. ; 


JOBBERS—If you haven't 
already stocked up do so now to 
take care of the great demand. 


DEAREST CROSS-JEWEL CO. 


71-73 Nassau St. New York City 


Trade Mark 


Reg. in U. S. Pat. Office 


Infringements will be promptly 
prosecuted. 





The Dearest Cross-Jewel Ring 
Say It with Jewels 





Designs Pats. Pending 


SEVEN of the most popular jewels 
set in a beautifully designed ring. 
The jewels substitute for the letters 
in the word DEAREST. 


DIAMOND —D 
EMERALD —E 
AMETHYST —A 
RUBY —R 
EMERALD —E 
SAPPHIRE —S 
TOPAZ —T 





Think This Over 


Our introductory ring is very 
attractive — Sells Immediately. 
The shank is enameled in black 
squares and jewels are neatly set 
in sterling silver mountings. 
The combination of seven jewels 
gives the ring a brilliant effect. 
The cross word puzzle design, 
with the spelling of the most 
sentimental word in the English 
language, in jewels, presents the 
ring as the most unique idea for 


= 


the trade in years. 
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From P. J. Coffey, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Association 
Editor THe JEWELER’s CIRCULAR: 

The year just passed has not been what 
may be called a profit-taking year for the 
trade, and while all indications point to im- 
proved business conditions, we cannot hope 
for much change as far as our industry goes, 
unless we as an industry are willing to 
spend the necessary amount of money to 
give publicity to our business. 

The Publicity Association and the Service 
Bureau have been organized to handle this 
work and to do what the individual can- 
not and will not do, as it is a real job and 





P, J. COFFEY 


requires concentration on 365 days each 
year. 

The Publicity Association is helping the 
retailer to advertise to better advantage. It 
has brought our products to the attention of 
millions of possible buyers throwgh the 
magazines, newspapers, booklets, radio, the 
screen, the stage, school-books and innum- 
erable other ways. 

We have suppressed articles detrimental 
to the industry and have furnished members 
of the Publicity Association with up-to-date 
“Style Bulletins.” 

The Advertising Committee is planning 
an enlarged “Build Your Own Ads” service 
for the members of the Publicity Associa- 
tion; window frames and monthly change 
of window cards; window dressing plans, 
style bulletins and increased publicity. We 
expect to start national display advertising 
for the Fall, but we must have the money 
to do all this, and this means everyone must 
contribute and not expect a few to carry the 
load and the others to reap the benefits. 

Our service for 1925 will be confined ex- 
clusively to those who subscribe and con- 
tribute to the association. The question re- 
solves itself as to whether we want our 
share of the money the public has to spend, 
or whether we are willing to let some other 
industry have it. 

Further, we cannot expect the big men 
of our business to devote their time and 
their money paying their own expenses to 
attend conferences to arrange plans for the 
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trade publicity to continue indefinitely— 
most of them have established their own 
business by consistent national advertising 
and are among the largest contributors to 
the publicity fund—unless the industry is 
going to stand back of them with financial 
support. 

This is your opportunity to help bring 
the business back by your contribution while 
the leaders are giving valuable time and 
money. 

Again, I urge all to get behind the pub- 
licity movement, sharing in the benefits that 
the experience of industries has shown, as 
a practical and sane course to follow. 

We are not out for a fund to waste, but 
are out for a fund to sell more goods, which 
must interest everyone. 

Yours for our share, 
P. J. Correy, 
Chairman The National Jewelers 
Publicity Association. 





From George E. Fahys, President of the 


Watch Case Manufacturers 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

As president of the National Watch Case 
Manufacturers Association I would like to 
extend the most sincere wishes of our branch 
of the industry for a successful and happy 
New Year to the jewelry trade as a whole. 

Our association has yet to celebrate its 
first birthday and naturally the accomplish- 
ments to which we can point with pride are 
as yet limited in number. We do feel, how- 
ever, that in the work we have set ourselves 
to do we have been happily successful. 

No more than a year ago everyone was 
experiencing in some form or other the many 
evils and abuses incident to the stamping of 
time guarantees in watch cases of such in- 
ferior quality and workmanship that they 
could not possibly be expected to give service 
over the period for which they were guar- 
anteed. Our association, with the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission, has 
succeeded in eliminating at one stroke all 
the abuses that followed this practice. There 
still remain a relatively small number of 
cases to be disposed of, made up prior to 
January 1924 and containing time guaran- 
tees, but within a very short time now it is 
reasonable to believe that all these products 
will have been moved and the situation in 
this respect advanced even beyond the very 
satisfactory positions in which it is today. 
As an industry we are naturally a bit proud 
of having succeeded in so far eradicating this 
ahuse within so short a time. The instance, 
[ believe, will not find many parallels in 
any industry, and certainly it augurs well for 
the future, and is an indication of the possi- 
bilities of accomplishing many worthwhile 
reforms and advancements through co-op- 
eration. 

Second only to the importance of doing 
away with time guarantees is the progress 
we have made in attaching to the term “Gold 
Filled” a definite and clear meaning. No 
longer is it possible that a watch case may 
be a very inferior product, indeed, even 
though stamped “Gold Filled,” because our 
association, again with the co-operation of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has suc- 
ceeded in having established definite stand- 
ards to which a case must measure up if it 
is to be stamped “Gold Filled.” Here, too, 
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we have found remarkably little disposition 
on the part of anyone to play the game un- 
fairly, and through advertising in the trade 
press and circularizing the jewelers we are 
acquainting them with the value of the term 
“Gold Filled” in watch cases and thereby 
are lifting the general moral tone of the 
industry. 

There still remains work to be done in 
the way of clearing up abuses in connec- 
tion with certain types of solid gold cases, 
and also in connection with watch cases 


being stamped with ambitious sounding 
phrases although being of very inferior 
grade. To these tasks the associaton is di- 


recting its attenton and hopes before the 





GEORGE E. FAHYS 


new year is far advanced to be in a position 
to announce certain other far reaching re- 
forms. ; 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, in closing to ex- 
tend to you the season’s greetings and the 
best wishes of the watch case industry for 
a prosperous and happy 1925. 

Very truly yours, 
GeorceE E. Fanys, President. 


ee 


From Fred N. Whitney, Chanticleer of the 
Golden Roosters 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The members of Barnyard No. 1, The 
Golden Roosters of the jewelry trade in 
Chicago, congratulate your organization upon 
the 56th anniversary of THE JEweLers’ Cir- 
CULAR, and I am pleased that as their Chan- 
ticleer I am privileged to tell the trade 
throughout the United States about our or- 
ganization. 

Our organization is ‘carrying on” to the 
entire satisfaction of its 125 members. Four 
years ago this month a few representatives 
of the wholesale trade of Chicago gathered 
at a dinner at the Hamilton Club to develop 
an idea that had sprung up in the mind of 
John B. Warren. At this meeting the or- 
ganization of The Golden Roosters was 
formed, with John B. Warren, Chanticleer ; 
Claud Wheeler, Scratcher, and Arthur Con- 
nor, Keeper of Nest Eggs. In 1922 Lou 
Buss served as Chanticleer, and Harry Radix 
in 1923. Claud Wheeler has been kept on 
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Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Keep Your | | xew tlaven clock Co. Save That 
sian Ansonia Clock Co. 
The E. Ingraham Clock Co. Cl k S l 
Stock Up Waterbury Clock Co. Oc a e€ 
Many clock sales have Junghans Clocks (Imported) Display More Clocks 
been lost because the Western Clock Co. ‘ clad 
jeweler hadn’t the par- Sessions Clock Co. — Get a Greater 
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Ww. Hosss CLock Co., Inc. 10-12 Maiden Lane, New York 
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PLATINUM MOUNTED PEARL BANDS 
Ready to Attach to Watch Case 


ryan 2017 CORBETT & BERTOLONE “3% 3%." 





P LATINUM CHAINS Exclusive Designs 
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the job as Scratcher since the organization 
nigit and keeps the members posted and re- 
mitided of all events. 

The motto of The Golden Roosters is “Fun 
and I*rivolity,” and the officers and commit- 
tecs see well to it that there is plenty of 
each at every evening session and Summer 
outing. So far as I know, it is the only 
organization of the kind in the trade, and 
how the organization is regarded in Chicago 
is well expressed by the fact that the active 
membership quota of 100 is filled with many 
worthy names on the waiting list. There 
are three classes of membership—the active, 
consisting of members of the trade whose 
person and dignity would not be injured by 
the ordeal of becoming members; non-resi- 
dents, members of the trade living in cities 





WHITNEY 


FRED N. 


distant from Chicago, and associate members. 
These latter are selected from the frade of 
Chicago, men whose wise counsel is needed, 
men whose experience gives balance to the 
organization. 

Fach succeeding year seems to be more 
successful than the preceding one. Already 
plans for big doings in 1925 are under way. 
Our annual meeting and election of officers 
will be held some time this month, and the 
business meeting will be followed by the 
biggest frolic in our history. 

When the new jewelers’ building is com- 
pleted, we expect to establish permanent 
quarters, where members may gather at all 
times and jewelers visiting Chicago will al- 
ways find a hearty welcome. 

I take this opportunity of thanking all my 
associate officers, the members of the various 
committees, and the entire membership for 
the hearty co-operation they have given me 
during the past year. 

Sincerely, 
Frep N. Wuitney, Chanticleer. 





From Ralph K. Stone, President of the New 
England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association 

Editor Tue JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

To our fellow-sufferers, greetings and 
heartful wishes for’ deserved prosperity in 
this New Year. 





THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 

“Q Lord, send me a man and I'll do the 
rest.” That aged maiden’s prayer expresses 
cur situation and should express our mental 
itt’ tude. If we can believe in the recurrence 
»f phases of financial and industrial history, 
“the man” is on the way as he was in 1898. 
Will he court us or spurn us? The answer 
is in our hands. 

Successful use of the opportunity cannot 
be made by unrelated individual effort or by 
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RALPH K. 


individual industrial greed. There must be a 
united front presented to combat further in- 
roads and repair past inroads by other com- 
peting industries. There must be agreement 
on methods and policies which will protect 
the consumer’s purse and our own prolits. 
There must be devised a competent and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted plan to popularize our 
product, an equitable and practical stamping 
law, a stable agreement on trade ethics and 
practices. There must be a spirit that will 
permit the other fellow to live. 

All except the last of these can be brought 
to pass best by the co-operation of the trade 
associations aided as always’ by the trade 
‘yublicat‘ons. Consideration of all problems 
must be made as of national problems, not 
sectional — problems. Publicity, stamping 
regulations and trade ethics and _ practices 
must be of benefit to all geographical and 
all industrial units, else they will fail of full 
fruition, 

The New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association 
pledges itself to give to national movements 
for the industry the highest degree of co- 
operation and good that will be reconcilable 
with the best interests of that part of the 
industry which it represents. 

The requirement that we must “live and 
let live” within our own borders, I believe, 
will be forced on the individual member or 
association by the improvement in general 
conditions and a corresponding increase in 
sales and must be accepted and absorbed into 
the policies of that member or association. 
We (this is editorial, of course) have tried 
to make or sell every new development of 
jewelry, regardless of our ability to manu- 
facture or sell economically and profitably. 
We have nibbled away at the other fellow’s 
territory to the detriment of our own cus- 
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tomers and ourselves. We have deprived 
the legitimate manufacturer or seller in that 
field of his profit with little or no gain to 
ourselves. Granted that there was little 
enough business available but the solicitation 
of orders which will not yield in the long 
run a greater return than will a_ wise 
security investment is short sighted. The 
return does not justify the risk. The shoe- 
maker, and that means the association as 
well as the individual member, must stick 
to his last. 

With these considerations in view, the 
New England manufacturing unit will en- 
deavor in 1925 to assist in the adoption and 
successful furtherance of the best means to 
increase the sale of jewelry; in the estab- 
lishment of proper stamping regulations; in 
the standardization of good trade ethics and 
practices and in the limitation of wares and 
territory for each individual unit to those 
which can be handled most profitably and 
the expansion in like manner to all those 
which can be handled most profitably. 

Problems in 1925 will probably be largely 
sales problems. We, here in New England, 
shall concentrate so far as possible on 
efforts to increase sales and profits, not sales 
or profits. There are plans afoot to assist 
not only our own members but also the cus- 
tomers of our members. All we ask is the 
ready co-operation of the industry in that 
if we can offer a service of value that the 
trade in general will avail itself of the op- 
portunity to the fullest extent. 

Yours sincerely, 
RALPH K. STONE, 
President of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Asso- 
ciation. 





The Jewelers’ Cooperative Bureau 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The service rendered by the Jewelers Co- 
eperative Bureau during last year resulted 
in the recovery of merchandise in the inter- 
est of our members and the trade in general 
to the value of $117,035.00. The cases in- 
volved covered a wide range of criminology 

consisting of banditry, grand larceny, shop- 
lifters, pennyweighters, check swindlers, dis- 
honest employes and others. In all 69 cases 
were disposed of, some of which were inves- 
tigations which resulted in the stopping of 
leaks, that if not detected would have ulti- 
mately resulted in extensive losses. In our 
work of identification, detection and recovery 
of lost and stolen property 1,557 personal 
calls were made on the trade and individuals. 
In 40 cases out of the 69 we were successful 
in the recovery of the property and in some 
instances the merchandise was restored to 
the owners before they had discovered their 
losses. These facts and figures conclusively 
demonstrate clearly that the bureau is doing 
splendid work for the trade outside of its 
own members which unfortunately is not 
appreciated to a proper extent. However, 
recognition for our efforts in co-operating 
with the Detective Division of the New York 
Police Department has been given. Commis- 
sioner Richard E. Enright has shown his 
appreciation for services rendered by con- 
ferring upon our investigator, Mr. Stratton, 
the rank, title and power of Captain. 

The figures herein stated, inclusive with 
those of the previous seven years of our 
operations, show a total to date of recoveries 
to the amount of over half a million dollars. 


From 
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| GOOD MATERIALS ARE WORTH MILLIONS _ 
| Business Is What You Make It | He 
| Fine designs + Fine materials = Better Business the 
| No manufacturer complains of dull business if he is using our white gold. bel 
| Schroetter’s “Platinum’s | 

| FVERWITE PP acl 

Everwite reave GOLD mann Double 
10K—14K—18K 
| Proven the finest white gold on the market. 


EVERWITE possesses many points of superiority. 
Its beautiful bluish white color, its wonderful ductility and adaptability make it ideal for all kinds of 
work. It is in every way “Platinum’s Double.” 


Everlastingly Guaranteed Non-Tarnishing 


Prove these facts for yourself. Test as you will—it will reign supreme. 


Make “Gifts that Last” with EVERWITE 


Start NOW to increase your business. Use Everwite gold alloy 


ARNOLD SCHROETTER, 31-33 Governor St., Newark, N. J. 
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It is difficult to understand that aside from 
atively a small number of our lead- 


compar : 
ing merchants and manufacturers this Bureau 
has not received the support it deserves. 


However. in view of the many fake rob- 
peries that have recently been brought to 
the attention of the Police Department, it 
js gratifying to state that we have never 
during our existence had a case involving a 
member of the Jewelers Co-operative Bureau 
that was looked upon with suspicion, which 
signifies the high standing of our members. 
‘Owing to the confidential nature of our 
york we cannot broadcast examples of our 
efforts; but should any reliable jeweler or 
a member of kindred trades desire informa- 





CAPT. MATTHIAS STRATTON 


tion regarding our operations, a letter ad- 
dressed to the Jewelers Co-operative Bureau, 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City, or THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, from which we have at 
all times received such thorough support and 
mnumerable courtesies, will bring a_ per- 
sonal call from one of our representatives. 
Yours very truly, 
THE JEWELERS CO-OPERATIVE BUREAU. 





From Harry C. Larter, Chairman of the 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
Editor Tuk JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

A year of 12 busy months rolls around 
‘0 fast that the summing up time is again 
defore us more quickly than one realizes. 

There seemed to be so many promising 
things to do towards the betterment and im- 
provement in the practices and standards in 
the jewelry industry that one stops to ask 
which problem shall have precedence. 

The Jewelers Vigilance Committee has 
for years been earnestly trying to get the 
Various factions in the trade together towards 
an harmonious understanding regarding a 
new National Stamping Law. Several times 
during the year just closed we have thought 
that at last we had so cleared up some of 
the disputed points so that a bill could be 
nally drawn, presented to the trade for 
their consideration and taken to Congress to 
'ty and have it passed, but some new angles 
f proposition would crop up and further 
discussion seemed necessary. 
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It has been suggested that rather than fur- 
ther wait to complete a bill covering all the 
precious metals in one law i.e., platinum, 
gold and silver, that several bills—one regu- 
lating and establishing a standard for plati- 
num; another covering gold and gold plate, 
and a third silver and silver plate, be pre- 
pared for final consideration and then be in- 
troduced into Congress. 





HARRY C, LARTER 


This plan has not had as yet the considera- 
tion of the directors of the Jewelers Vigi- 
lance Committee, but we hope soon to take 
this matter under serious consideration and 
will, of course, advise the trade through our 
trade publications when any definite plan has 
been decided upon, 

Very truly yours, 
Harry C. Larter, Chairman, 
Jewelers Vigilance Committee, Inc. 
From Joseph L. Herzog, President of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade 





H:ditor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

It is a pleasure to me to be afforded this 
opportunity on behalf of the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade to extend hearty 
greetings and best wishes for 1925 to every 
member of the Board and to the industry 
at large. 

The past year has been unusual in some 
ways and jewelers in certain sections of the 
country particularly the big cities have not 
been fully satisfied with the results, while, 
in other localities the reports indicate that 
the trade has been equal to if not better 
than that of 1924. All agree, however, 
that the outlook for 1925 is encouraging. 

The past year has been filled with many 
activities in connection with the work being 
done by the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade and it is possible for me to but 
briefly sketch some of the more important 
features of the work. While the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade is primarily a 
rating agency, with its growth and develop- 
ment many other activities have been em- 
braced until at the present time it serves 
the industry in many ways. The credit in- 
formation service furnished by the Board to 
its members has been improved and extended 
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during the past year and, with the increase 
in membership, this work has of necessity 
become greater. 

Aside from the credit information service, 
the Board will continue during 1925 to 
function along its various other lines for the 
benefit of the trade. The work of the Good 
and Welfare Committee in its fight against 
fraudulent practices in the jewelry trade is 
too well known to need detailed comment. 
Fraudulent advertising of merchandise that 
comes within the scope of the jewelry trade, 
the misuse of trade terms and the false 
stamping of jewelry and silverware have 








JOSEPH L. HERZOG 


been the primary objects toward which the 
campaign has been directed under the aus- 
pices of the Good and Welfare Committee. 
The Adjustment Comm'ttee has carried on 
during the past year and excellent results 
have been reported in working out plans 
which have proved beneficial to debtors 
and creditors alike, saving men and businesses 
to the trade. The work of the Arbitration 
Committee and other committees functioning 
on behalf of the industry at large has also 
been carried steadily forward. 

My appeal to the members of the Board 
as we begin the new year, is one asking for 
co-operation in all the branches of our work. 
When the year of 1925 draws to a close we 
will have accomplished much through the 
united effort of the members of the Board 
and will have been a prominent factor in 
raising the standard of the jewelry trade. 
Without such co-operation we cannot hope 
to succeed. 

Yours truly, 
JoserH L. HERzoG, 
President of the National Jewelers Board 
of Trade. 


From Henry Wolcott, President of the Man. 
ufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

I believe that a turning point has been 
reached in the jewelry industry. 

A new era is at hand and the manufactur- 
ing jewelers should now be able to reach 
out and develop larger fields for the sale of 
their products. 

The Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of 
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No. 2102 Ring Wallet No. OA Leather Telescope 
THE “FABER” We make every kind of case or tray that your sales- 
Jewelry Wardrobe Trunk men may require, 
It is to your interest and_ satisfaction to use 
AGENTS FOR RUECKIERT displays. They are noted for their 
“FABER UTICA” TRUNKS durability and high class workmanship. 
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Rueckert Manufacturing Company 
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Salesmen’s Display Equipment 
FOR JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, WATCHES, OPTICAL GOODS 
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For 70 Years Progressive Manufacturers of 
Quality Movements 








at Popular Prices 
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5”, 6” and 634” odd shape move- 
ments ; 834”, 934” and 10” Round 
movements; 17” Flat model, 15, 
17 and 21 Jewels; attractively 
cased in gold and filled strap 
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Complete assort- watches for men. 


ment material 
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LORRAINE WATCH CO. 


Exclusive Eterna Agents . 8 Day Traveling Watches, 


12 John Street, New York Plain Time and Alarm 
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Trade with its fund of credit information 
will assist its members and the trade 
generally in the development of business with 
sood customers not only in the jewelry trade 
but also in the many allied trades. The 
Board of Trade is and always has been a 
strictly co-operative association. It is main- 
tained solely for the benefit of its members 
and the best interests of the industry. 

Our association expects to receive from 
its members the same cordial co-operation 
which has been obtained in the past. Its 
effort will be to separate the good from the 
had in credit matters, to assist the honest 
debtor who may be in difficulty, and to 
prosecute the dishonest merchant. 

Much has been accomplished in the past 
4) years by our association in bringing the 
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credit standards of the jewelry trade to the 
present high plane. Much remains to be 
done and with co-operation between mein- 
bers, other associations and the trade 
generally, | believe that the next few years 
will show a decided advance in credit con 
ditions in our industry. 

HENRY WOLCOTT, 
President of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 

Board of Trade. 

Wm. R. President of th» 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Associa- 


From Cooper, 


tion 


Editor Tuk JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

One year ago at this time we were waking 
to the dawn of new prosperity. The year 
snow a record of the past, and while in 
all probability the prosperity did not appear 
which our thoughts led us to believe at that 
ime, still the achievements of the jewelry 
industry during the last year have been im- 
proved, As many obstacles came in our way 
tere was an uncertainty as to what might 
follow, 

We now speak of the general political 
activities we have just passed through, and 
the People of the United States have accom- 
plished a victory over radicalism which is 
always a menace to any business. 
ae dawn of the new 1925 is upon us, with 
“Wgnter and greater prospects in sight, 
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wth the world and the world’s vision of 
making progress for better times to come. 

The spirit of renewed effort must grasp 
each and every one of us at the beginning 
of this new year, and with the co-operation 
and good-will of all associations connected 
with the jewelry line, we can get together 
to make 1925 a year of record. From in- 
formation I have received from _ several 
manufacturers of various lines which make 
up wholesale establishments, the past year 
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COOPER 


has been a record year, surpassing those 
vears which we are trying to forget. With 
renewed effort on the part of those lines 
that have not been as active as they should 
be, there will be no doubt of the outcome. 

Agricultural communities we know have 
improved, and while we cannot see exact 
results in one year, bank statements through- 
out agricultural communities show’ a 
tremendous gain over the previous year, and 
with anédther year of like activity in this line 
results will show in these communities bank 
balances instead of a debit. 

Within a short time I hope to have the 
pleasure of announcing place and date for 
cur next annual convention, and I trust the 
wholesalers of the United States will renew 
their activities in proportion to the previous 
years, that we may gain more knowledge as 
to what we should do to make our business 
a more prosperous business to be engaged in. 

With grateful appreciation to all for their 
iaithful service to our association | extend 
the wish of prosperity and a greater year. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Cooper, 
President of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association, 
From L. D. Reynolds, President of the 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 
[:ditor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

What a pleasure to herald through the 
medium of your valued publication, greetings 
to all our good friends throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. 

The real unalloyed wish of our Brother- 
hood is an unselfish thought for the welfare 
of the other fellow. And so Mr. Jeweler 
if any member of our body is so unfortunate 
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as not to have come into contact with you, 
please remember that our thoughts and our 
sincere good wishes go out to you, looking 
to your success. And with those wishes 
also goes forth the honest-to-goodness de- 
sire for a closer and a more sincere co- 
operation, for the universal welfare of our 
great jewelry interests throughout our land. 

There is no gain-saying but that there has 
been some back sliding. Let us co-ordinate 
to carry into effect to a greater degree, that 
which we once enjoyed—a spirit of unselfish 
co-operation. To place our business upon 
the highest possible plane, to think and 
work in accord to keep it there is our 
desire. 

We have heard it said: “Would that we 
might go back to the dear old days and that 








L. D, REYNOLDS 
we might bring back into our business 
activities of today, some of those time 


honored methods, not forgetting those tradi- 
tions which we so highly esteem. With the 
swing of the great pendulum of time, there 
have been very many changes. When we 
stop to think that, beyond question, the 
world has changed more in the past 10 
years than for 75 years preceding that time 
we can reasonably conclude that it has had 
great bearing upon all conditions of life. 

Nineteen twenty-four is history. We can- 
not recall the past. Let us look to the 
future and face the new problems as they 
arise. Through co-operation and a_ spirit 
of brotherly love we can accomplish much 
brothers, let us carry on. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. D. REYNoLDs, 
President of the Brotherhood of Traveling 
Jewelers. 





From August Oppenheimer Acting President 
of the Jewelers Protective Union 

Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 

This is the 47th year of the existence of 
this Union and on behalf of the officers and 
the executive committee of The Jewelers’ 
Protective Union I wish to extend to its 
members and their salesmen through your 
columns our cordial thanks for such co- 
operation as they have accorded the manage- 
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Warning to Manufacturers =| 
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Notice is hereby given that United States & 4 
Patent No. 1,520,186, granted December 23, FF - 
1924, to Charles H. Kestenman and assigned 
to Kestenman Bros. Mfg. Co., covers 
broadly expansion bracelets and like articles 
of jewelry embodying telescopic tubular 
box-links constructed with slots in the sides 
of the inner links and prongs on the outer . 
links engaging the slots to limit the sliding : 
movement between the links. Claim 1 of — & 
the patent reads as follows: 2) 
In a device of the type specified, the com- | 
bination of a series of outer box-like link- SI 
members having prongs projecting inwardly iB 
ql from their sides, a series of inner box-like f 
q link-members enclosed within the outer | 
| members in telescopic relation therewith and | 
E provided with slots in their sides through 
i which the prongs on the outer members } 
| project, and resilient means connecting said | 
i members to adapt the device to expand and IB) 
\ ie contract with a telescopic action. 
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It has come to our notice that certain © the 
manufacturers have copied this construc- |) are 
tion and are offering for sale a bracelet * fai 
which directly infringes our patent. : a 
We intend to vigorously protect our pat- ¥ 
ented rights by bringing suit against in- ~~ it € 
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ment during the year that has just closed. 

Ours is a mutual organization and our 
greatest success in attaining the objects for 
which it exists depends much upon the de- 
gree of earnest backing of our membership, 
in which the paying of annual dues is but a 
small part of their obligation. 

The travelers employed by our members 
are in general, and should be, men of the 
highest character, intelligence, morals and 
habits, and the standard should be held high 
by our membership in making changes in 
their corps of road representatives who are 
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to be intrusted with so much property of 
value, and they should be men always alert 
to the necessity of exercising constant care 
in their every movement, in the time and place 
they seek recreation, and in what places they 
are led into a discussion of their business af- 
fairs which discussions should be avoided in 
all public places as far as possible. 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union is not or- 
ganized to make money and declare dividends 
in cash to its members. On the contrary 
it exists to spend money in protecting the 
property, and recovering the same if pos- 
sible when stolen or lost, in the prosecution 
of thieves, in advising the traveler and to 
promulgate such suggestions as are thought 
to be for the best interests of its members 
and their traveling representatives. By the 
constant vigilance of the Union large divi- 
dends accrue to its members, though some- 
what indirect, by lessening the number of 
OSses, 

The Union’s operations are based upon a 
very firm and solid foundation which has 
served well its members and the trade at 
large for over 40 years. That is by a most 
careful survey of its members in selection 
of risks regulation by rules and suggestion 
for prevention, and by prosecution of thieves 
without compromise. 

We congratulate our membership and 
travelers that the past year has been one 
with no greater loss of property than has 
“curred, although there has been a num- 
ber of serious robberies, and also that no 
loss of life has occurred or personal injury 
heen received in the performance of duty. 
I attach to my wish that all our member- 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
ship and all their travelers may have a 
Happy New Year, a most earnest appeal that 
the Union may have the hearty co-operation 
of each class mentioned. I know that wide 
awake thoughtful men will lend every aid 
possible in making the new year the best 
to our membership and the poorest to those 
who seek us out to do us harm. 


Yours truly, 


AuGust OPPENHEIMER, 
Acting President, 
THE JEWELERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION. 





From G. V. Dickinson, President of the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Our experiences of 1924 are the index of 
our anticipations for 1925. We base our ex- 
pectations and preparations for the New 
Year on the previous years tendencies and 
developments, a very proper guide to our 
actions. Fortunately in our review we can 
see improvements in directions that are fun- 
damental in their effect. 

Conditions abroad show a decided improve- 
ment industrially, financially and in political 
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tolerance—the last being the controlling fac- 
tor. At home our farmers are doing better 
and all industries contingent upon them are 
benefitting. In fact we seem to have reached 
a level in all industries where progress will 
be general rather than individual. We 
should avoid growing industrially lopsided. 
All of these conclusions, if correct, should 
mean a prosperous year for the jewelry 
trade, which is the sincere wish of the Chi- 
cago Jewelers’ Association. 
Yours sincerely, 
G. V. Dickinson, President 
of the Chicago Jewelers’ Association. 


William H. Joers, President of the 
Twenty Four Karat Club 


From 


[:ditor THr JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

On behalf of the officers and members of 
the Twenty-four Karat Club, the jewelry 
trade’s most famous social organization, [ 
want to extend to the trade in general our 
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coming year which 
great development of 


best wishes for the 
promises much in the 
our wonderful country. 

We feel we have a great part in the 
furthering of the best interests of the jewelry 
industry in the fraternalism that results from 
our many social activities and it will be our 
aim during the coming year to keep to our 
high standard of endeavor which has always 
kept the Twenty-four Karat Club in the 
foremost standing of the organizations of 
our trade. 

Greater efforts on our part to further the 


Sd 
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good will among the different travelers of 
our industry will be our endeavor for 1925. 


Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM H. Joers, President. 


From A. W. Anderson, Secretary of the 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. ; 

The National Jewelers Mutual Fire In- 
surance will help the prosperity of the mem- 
bers of the American National Retail Jewel- 
ers Association in 1925 by distributing to 
them more than $35,000 in dividends on fire 
insurance carried in this company. 

The directors of the company have just 
declared a dividend of 40 per cent on all 
policies expiring or terminating in 1925. 

This company now has over $9,000,000 of 
insurance in force, over $150,000 in assets, 
over which about $70,000 is surplus above 
all liabilities, making it, for its size, one 
of the strongest of fire insurance companies. 

The company is now making a survey of 
the past experience of members of the 
American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion in the matter to burglaries, holdups, 
robberies, window smashings, and will en- 
deavor to ascertain whether or not it will 
be possible to save them any money through 
the establishment of a casualty department 
to cover such risks. This survey is expected 
to be completed this year. 

3y placing insurance for its members on 
automobiles, plate glass, and covering them 
against tornado losses in other companies, 
this company is saving them thousands of 
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PAST OFFICER’S 
BADGES 


for Presentation Purposes 


PAST officer’s badge presented by 
the organization or interested 
friends when the honored one 

completes his or her term of office is a 
gift that always is un. ished through 
passing years. 

For you, it is very profitable business, 
if you will suggest such a gift to the active 
workers of the various organizations in 
your community. 

Our line is excéptionally complete.  []- 
lustrated above are just a few designs 
which wholesalers who handle H. & O. 
Emblems can show you or secure very 
promptly from us. Also we shall be glad 
to make up special designs with estimates 
on request. 

H. & O. Emblems are sold thru 

Wholesalers Exclusively 


HARVEY & OTIS 


Manufacturers of 


White, Green and Yellow 


GOLD EMBLEMS 
46 Chestnut St., Providence, R. 1. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
Broadway Central Bidg. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1205 Heyworth Bldg. 
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dollars per year compared with costs in old 
fine or stock companies. 

Any member of the American National 
Retail Jewelers Association can materially 
ower his insurance costs by taking ad- 
vantage of the savings offered by the Na- 
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tional Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 
A. W. Anpberson, Secretary, 


National Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 





From’ S. H. Ashe, President of the Jewelers’ 
Fraternal Associatien 

Editor Tiik JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR.: 

We welcome this opportunity, you have 
so kindly offered us, to extend to’ our mem- 
bers and friends the vreetings. 

Since 1915, our association, with a mem- 


Sseaso: 
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bership of 200 jewelry salesmen and those 
‘mployed in allied industries, has been of- 
ering financial relief to the nearest of kin 
% the deceased member, which. we know, 
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helps not a little, in time of immediate need. 

That this spirit of brotherhood, upon 
which our association is founded has been 
recognized, is apparent by the large wait- 
ing list for membership. 

Wishing THe JEWELERS’ CirCULAR and 
all the various branches of the trade, a most 
prosperous and joyous New Year, and with 
our deepest appreciation of your interest in 
our work, we remain, 

Sincerely, 
S. H. AsueE, President of the 
Jewelers Fraternal Association. 








NEW TRADES PRACTICE ACT 


Bills to Reorganize Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Introduced to House and Senate 


With Backing of President 


WasHincton, D. C., Jan. 28—A_ bill 
designed to meet the recommendation of 
the President for reorganization of the 
Federal Trade Commission and incorporat- 
ing the suggestions of Commissioner Nelson 
B. Gaskill for achieving the same subject, 
was introduced in Congress Jan. 20 by Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, of New York, and Repre- 
sentative Williams, of Michigan. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to banish the obnoxious 
features of its present procedure and_ to 
render it more effective in coping with un- 
fair practices. The Commission 
has been subjected to much criticism, largely 
because of the inflexible terms of the law 
hy which it was created 10 years ago. 

The object in the first instance was to 
create an instrument that would be of con- 
structive, and helpful service to business 
and yet effectively to stop the use of unfair 
methods of competition, but the language 
of the statute as finally enacted largely 
defeated the goal of its proponents and the 
object, of the new bill is to provide for a 
constructive administration by the Commis- 
sion of its function as originally intended. 
It has been the manner rather than the 
object of the Commission’s work which has 
proved distasteful to business, in the opinion 
of Senator Wadsworth and Representative 
Williams. 

The bill rewrites Section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act so as to strengthen 
the position of the Commission, makes its 
work more effective and subject to 
criticism; and to eliminate objectionable 
features in its procedure. The short method 
of procedure which is proposed in the bill 
would dispose of a large number of cases 
without the necessity for formal action and 
its attendant publicity and also do away with 
expensive hearings in 50 per cent of the 
cases now coming before the Commission. 

When the Commission has reason to 
believe that a method of unfair competition 
has been resorted to by a firm, the bill 
provides that instead of summarily issuing 
a formal complaint, the Commission first 
shall advise the firm concerning the practice 
employed and give it an opportunity for 
an informal hearing. If the firm is able to 
satisfy the Commission that it is without 
jurisdiction to proceed, or if the firm dis- 
continues the practice in question, the Com- 
mission shall go no further, although it can 
reopen the case later if the firm resumes the 
practice. 


business 


less 
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It is believed by the joint authors of the 
bill and its advocates that this method of 
procedure will dispose of a large number 
of matters without delay or consequent 
legal proceedings and with less expense 
to the Government and to the parties con- 
cerned. The lack of this provision in the 
present law results in many formal prosecu- 
tions and obnoxious publicity that could be 
more quickly and satisfactorily disposed of 
by constructive and helpful informal co- 
operation with business. 

When formal complaint is issued, it is 
provided under this bill that the notice of 
hearing shall contain a plain and concise 
statement of the questions presented, . the 
practices under investigation, the Commis- 
sion’s belief with reference thereto and the 
reasons of fact and the law for such belief. 
At the formal hearing, if the Commission 
is satished that it is without jurisdiction 
or if the firm shall discontinue the practices 
in question, the proceedings shall be dis- 
missed by an order to that effect. Under 
the bill also a firm shall have the right to 
make a written motion to dismiss the pro- 


ceedings and, from the facts as alleged 
hy the Commission in the notice of hearing, 
have the questions thus presented passed 
upon before the expense involved in the 


taking of testimony is undertaken. 

Under another provision of the bill, when ° 
an order of the Commission against a firm 
and is brought before the 
courts for enforcement or review, the Com- 
mission’s ‘findings as to the facts shall be 
conclusive to the extent that they are sup- 
ported by a fair preponderance of evidence 
or, if no evidence was taken, by the ad- 


to cease desist 


mitted or stipuated facts, reasonably con- 
strued. Under the present Act the Com- 
mission’s findings, when under review by 


the courts, are taken as conclusive if sup- 
ported by testimony, there being no _pro- 
vision as to a fair preponderance of the 
evidence and as to permitting a stipulation 
between the parties as to the facts. 

“The bill has been prepared by attorneys 
who have had a wide experience and prac- 
tice before the Federal Trade Commission 
and who represent important business en- 
terprises. The purpose of the bill is to 
meet criticisms as to the scope and activity 
of the Commission and to provide for a 
constructive and helpful administration of 


the Act governing the Commission,” Sen- 
ator Wadsworth stated. 
“It is realized that the Federal Trade 


Commission has a wide field of proper and 
useful activity,” stated Representative Wil- 
liams, joint sponsor of the bill. “The Com- 
mission was established to act as a helpful 
friend of American business and as an official 
voice to assist in clarifying trade practices 
and in abolishing such methods as the best 
trade ethics of business do not support. The 
Commission has done much good, more good 
than has been appreciated probably by the 
public as a whole. Nearly eight years’ 
experience under the Act to prevent unfair 
methods of competition has demonstrated, 
however, the necessity for changes.” 

It is unlikely that the bill will receive 
any consideration at this session of Congress 
in the short time remaining before March 
4, but it will be reintroduced in the 69th 
Congress next December when it will be 
put forward for enactment. 
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Special Orders 
Produce Profits 


“ 


ONVERT some of the 
optimism of your 
trade into special orders. 


Corporations are treat- 
ing their stockholders 
handsomely these days. 
You may be sure that 
many of your clients are 
participating. 

Get them now for orders 
for special pieces of 
distinctive individual de- 
sign. Gifts for anniver- 
saries, memorials, etc. 


Durand & Co. are spe- 
cialists in filling special 
orders for the trade. 


Ask us for designs, Sug- 
gestions and prices. 


DURAND @& C° 


Manufacturers of Fine Jewelry 


49 and 51 Franklin St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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John T. Mauran Mfg. Co. 


130 Orange St. 
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Oldest Article of Jewelry in the World Now the Property 
of Beloit College at Beloit, Wis. 











HE oldest jewelry in the world, a neck- 

lace 25 times as old as the prized relics 
of King “Tut’s” Egyptian tomb, is now the 
property of Beloit College at Beloit, Wis. 
The treasured necklace, which forms the 
center of one of the most remarkable col- 
lections of the culture of pre-historic man 
ever placed in any museum in the world, 
was given to Beloit College in October by 
Dr. Frank G. Logan of Chicago and was 
obtained by Alonzo W. Pond, who has con- 
ducted extensive research in Europe and in 
America, and who is a graduate of Beloit 
College. 

It was taken from a cave in southern 
France which contained relics of what the 
anthropologists know as the Aurignacian 
era, the time when the earliest direct an- 
cestors of intelligent human life existed, 
estimated as approximately 75,000 years ago. 

There are 143 beads on the necklace 
including five pendants. Twenty of the 
beads are stone and the remainder are ivory. 
They range in size from the tiniest, three 
millimeters in length and breadth and weigh- 
ing 17 milligrams, to the ivory pendant, 
carved in the form of a fish, two inches 
long. The hole in each bead was put there 
with a tiny crude stone drill, specimens of 
which also were found in the cave. 

L. Didon, a hotel keeper at Perigeux, in 
the department of Dordogne, near the cave 
known as L’Abri Blanchard, where the an- 
cient trinkets were found, had the beads 
when Mr. Pond first saw them. He im- 
mediately took an option on them for $1,600 
and cabled G. L. Collie, professor of an- 
thropology and head of the Beloit museum, 
for authority to buy. Before a favorable 
answer came back an English collector had 
offered $2,000 and was prepared to go 
higher to get them for the British museum. 

There are only approximately 265 known 
hone, stone and ivory beads of this era in 
the world and Beloit College in annexing 
this prize possesses 143 of them. There are 
43 in the National Museum at Paris and 
74 in a collection belonging to a peasant 
living near the cave from which they were 
taken. A few others are scattered in for- 
tunate museums. 

The collection brought back by Mr. Pond 
from Europe brings the Beloit College 
museum to the forefront not only among 
museums of the United States but of the 
world. A complete succession of human 
culture covering a span of 1,000,000 years is 
now on display there, extending back to the 
olithic age, more than 9,000 centuries be- 
yond the earliest known ancestor of in- 
telligent human beings in the Aurignacian 
age, 

The ages of existence as explained by 
Mr. Pond go back at least 1,000,000 years 
to the Eolithic, which is succeeded by the 
Chillean era, 780,000 years ago, the Ache- 
ulean, 300,000 years ago (fire control was 
discovered by man about this time), the 
era of the Neanderthal man, a sort of cousin 
to the human race, 125,000 years ago, the 
Aurignacian era 75,000 years ago, the So- 


lutrean 50,000 years ago, and the Magdale- 
nian 35,000 years ago. After these come 
the Neolithic dating about 10,000 B. C., the 
3ronze age, 3,000 B. C., and the Iron age 
from 1,500 B. C. to historic times. 

The relics of the first three ages that 
Mr. Pond brought back came from England, 
those of the next four from France, and 
the Neolithic, Bronze and Iron age relics 
came from France, England, Switzerland 
and Denmark. 

The first culture or evidence that man was 
adapting things of the world about him to 














NECKLACE PRESERVED AT BELOIT 


COLLEGE 


PREHISTORIC 


aid in his struggle for existence are the 
roughly chipped blocks of the Eolithic age. 
In the later eras, however, is seen gradual 
improvement of the stones which were 
apparently held in the hand as weapons of 
offense. 

The highest degree of culture in stone 
working was reached in the Solutrean age, 
according to displays at the Beloit museum. 
The succeeding or Magdalenian stone work 
was not so “classy” because the Magdalenian 
had turned more to working in bone. The 
Aurignacian age saw the beginning of all 
art. 

Real class was shown by the manufacturer 
of the Bronze age and personal vanity seems 
to have developed for at this stage, tweezers, 
with which hair was plucked from the face, 
were found along with the first razors 
ever used by mankind. These razors have 
a fancy scroll design which is still distinctly 
traceable on each side. The first one-piece 
bracelets also come from this age. 

Another outstanding item in the Beloit 
College museum collection is a Dolmen vase, 
or grave vase from Tebessa, Algeria, in 
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North Africa. It was used to place viands 
in the grave for the dead at burial. There 
are only four or five of these in museums 
anywhere. They date from the Neolithic 
age and are almost perfect specimens of 
the first pottery, before the use of the pot- 
ter’s wheel was conceived in the mind of 
man. 

The Beloit College museum possesses an 
extensive and valuable collection of Indian 
bead work. It was purchased intact some- 
time ago. 

The collection of Peruvian pottery, which 
is also a recent addition to the museum, is 
said to be of very great merit. 








The Primitive Demand for Symmetry 


NE of the most difficult, yet one of the 

most important, elements needed for all 
those interested in the minor arts before 
they can gain efficiency whether as designers, 
critics, manufacturers, retailers or even cus- 
tomers, is knowledge of the rudiments 
which form a path leading to perception of 
inherent beauty. W. H. Wright, in his 
“Problems of Aesthetics,” gives «simple ex- 
planation of one note, symmetry, in the har- 
mony of beauty. He says: 

“In the perception of form we always re- 
late that form to ourselves—that is to the con- 
dition of our own bodily consciousness. Per- 
ceiving form necessitates certain muscular, 
auditory or optical activities. Thus, in look- 
ing at a flagpole, our eyes must travel up 
or down; we cannot perceive the flagpole 
by moving out eyes to the right or left. 
All forms, therefore, produce in us certain 
corresponding movements; or, rather, our 
movements, since they are voluntary and 
active, determine the form. Now, since our 
consciousnes of bodily existence is based 
on an ever present sense of balance: (our 
ability to stand without falling), it is our 
instinct, when making a muscular movement 
which would tend to destroy that balance, to 
make a counter-movement, for the purpose 
of preserving our equilibrium. The invol- 
untary adjustments of the body have for 
their purpose a balance of weights which 
will be equal on either side of our center of 
gravity. 

“In the contemplation of form the same 
process takes place, since it is our move- 
ments which determine form perception. For 
example, draw a heavy line to the left of 
the center of a piece of paper. We feel an 
incompleteness when viewing it; we are not 
We draw a similar line to the right 
of the paper’s center. At once we feel a 
completion, a sense of satisfaction. This is 
because we relate all perceived form to a 
center of gravity; and if this form is not 
balanced by another form, we undergo a 
process of mental adjustment (analogous to 
physical adjustment) by desiring the other 
form. In other words, we feel a need of a 
counterform. It is our internal and involun- 
tary demand for balance. Hence the static 
and primitive satisfaction we experience in 
the presence of symmetry, or symmetrical 
designs; and the dissatisfaction we experi- 
ence before an unsymmetrical or lop-sided 
design.” 


at ease. 








C. H. Nelson, Guthrie Centre, Ia., has sold 
out to P, W. Dowd. 
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Announcement 





that 


M. J. STERN & BRO. 


61 Beekman St. New York 


are now manufacturing and job- 
bing to the retail trade exclusively, 
in conjunction with their repair- 
ing and special order work, and 


will be glad to hear from the trade. 


Manufacturers 


Take Notice 
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Paris Jewelry Fashions 





By L. 


Reid 
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HERE is no sort of doubt that artificial 

jewelry, in all its wonderful variety, in 
4 multitude of materials not hitherto gen- 
erally used for personal ornaments, is now 
definitely recognized as the right thing in 
Paris. That is for women’s wear only. 
Men’s jewelry remains beyond suspicion as 
before, nothing but “fine” jewelry and genu- 
ine gems being seen. 

Women may wear artificial stuff, but on 
one condition only. It must be chosen to 
match the costume. No mistakes in the 
matter of suitability are permissable, and 
whereas it is hardly possible to go wrong 
with real, fine pearls, for instance, a thou- 
sand and one social solecisms may be com- 
mitted in wearing false pearls. On one oc- 
casion they are perfectly suitable, on an- 
other they do not fill the bill at all. As 
Parisians care more about wearing the 
“ight thing,” than anything in the world. 
This consideration prevents many women 
from attempting to sport imitation stuff. 
As they say, too, it comes much dearer in 
the end than the most costly genuine stones. 
The necessity of changing it constantly is a 
drain on the pocket-book, and before they 
can turn around 20 new fashionable parures 
in imitation stones have run away with the 
price of a fine pearl necklace. And in the 
end there is nothing to show at all for the 
outlay. For there is nothing more change- 
able than the value of artificial stuff. A 
stroll through the big shops is sufficient to 
realize this. What cost hundreds today is 
marked down to almost nothing tomorrow, 
because for some indefinable reason, the 
color has failed to catch on, the type of 
ornament has not pleased, in fact the neck- 
lace or parure has failed to “go,” and that 
is all there is to it. 


Rores or BEaps 

Most of the half-precious and artificial 
stuff takes the form of ropes. This is per- 
haps owing to the precarious nature of the 
sales effected. For it is very easy to trans- 
form a rope of beads into something else. 
Unsalable as women’s necklaces, they can 
be transformed into children’s necklets. If 
“White elephants” in Paris, they can be 
shipped to the Riviera, where the fashions 
are more “noisy” than in the capital, the 
sun drinking up color and generally reduc- 
ing the most startling hues to neutral tints. 
Then a rope can be used for a number of 
purposes. It can be worn as a tight neck- 
lace, with a double row of beads hanging 
behind, which is now the height of the 
fashion. The same number of beads can be 
twisted twice round the neck on the mor- 
row, producing an impression of change. 
It can serve as a bracelet, making several 
rows of beads, worn parallel, or again can 
temporarily serve as an armlet, the rope 
being twisted round the upper arm, as often 
as desired, to make another ornament. The 
long sautoir, reaching almost the waist, can 
also be turned to several purposes. When 
not required as a sautoir, it can be strung 
around the waist, which now is very low, 


almost on a level with the hips. A couple 
of sautoirs, of stones that match, can be 
twisted into a waist belt, to hold in the 
billowy materials seen of an afternoon or 
When the sautoir is broken, and 


evening, 
that is the final fate of all sautoirs, 
the odd beads can be used to make 


handles for hand bags, or for twin hatpins, 
so generally worn. There is no end to the 
uses to which odd beads are put in Paris 
just now. The necklace or sautoir also im- 
plies earrings, and no one ventures out with- 
out earrings. Sometimes they are made in 
beads as large as those used for necklace 
or sautoir, but oftener in smaller stones or 
beads of the same material, as otherwise 
they -would be too heavy for the ear. It is 
only this consideration which keeps earrings 
somewhat within bounds. Otherwise there 
is no saying to what length or weight they 
might finally run, as in this matter the cus- 
tomary Paris restraint is quite lacking. 
PopuLAR SUBSTANCES 

Ivory is one of the most popular sub- 
stances for the making of sautoirs and is 
seen especially on the Riviera for morning 
The beads may be extremely large 


wear. 
or small. Round, oblong and rounded, ob- 
long -but rectangular, or square. They 


sometimes run the same size for the entire 
necklace and sometimes they are graded. 
As a general rule this Winter, round beads 
are carefully graded, while square or ob- 
long blocks are of uniform size but the pat- 
tern broken by the introduction of smaller 
beads in some other substance and color 
at regular intervals. Carved ivory beads, 
of beautiful workmanship, often imported 
from the Far Fast, are usually graded. This 
is of course the most expensive kind of 
sautoir, for the carving is often extremely 
delicate. Side by side with the ivory, is 
bone, that is used for very much the same 
type of sautoir. White and cream com- 
posite sautoirs, made so as to resemble 
ivory are also put on the market in large 
quantities. 

After ivory, tortoiseshell is perhaps the 
most popular of the substances now used for 
ornaments. Imitation tortoiseshell also 
plays a big role in the making of ropes of 
different sizes, that serve for all kinds of 
ornaments, without even returning to the re- 
pair shop for transformation. Coral is also 
very fashionable, with imitation coral a good 
third. Jade, whether genuine or imitation, 
is very popular for these “ropes.” Carved 
jade is much sought after, for naturally it 
cannot be mistaken for imitation. Amber 
too, both real and false, is used largely for 
the sautoir. Perhaps amber is the easiest 
of all these substances to imitate for it is 
difficult indeed to detect the difference be- 
tween the genuine and artificial kind. Jet 
naturally holds its own, both as the only 
ornament permitted during periods of mourn- 
ing, and as part of the black and white 
mode. Enamels, in all kinds of variagated 
colors, naturally make wonderful sautoirs, 
bracelets and earrings. 
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PEARLS AND Woop 


While pearls are naturally very popular 
for the making of anything in the nature 
of a “tope,” it is the artificial and highly 
colored kind that serve for the ordinary oc- 
casion, when real pearls might be somewhat 
out of place. In all the pastel colors, they 
make into pretty sautoirs and necklaces, 
while bracelets made of fancy pearls, the 
stones showing up against the white skin, 
are very popular. 

Small wooden beads, round, oval, square, 
roll-shape and painted in various bright 
colors are used to make the inevitable sau- 
toir. Sometimes these beads are dyed with 
vegetable dies, greens, yellows, mauves and 
indigo blues being popular. The colors are 
alternated, sometimes according to plan, 
sometimes without any scheme whatever. At 
times the beads are all of a size and shape, 
and again on the contrary they are graded. 
Then again there are sautoirs composed of 
round, elongated and square beads, just 
mixed in the most extravagant fashion but 
always kept small. It is sufficient that they 
please the eye, and provided they are worn 
with the right toilette, all is well. But these 
wooden ornaments need much care, as they 
will not go with everything. Carved wooden 
beads, especially those in the finer kinds of 
wood, are easier to wear. Beautiful in them- 
selves, without the hint of savagery pro- 
duced by the other kind of bead with its 
glaring, flaring colors, they are just the 
thing for young and old, for rich or poor. 








More Facts About Your Income Tax 





. Your income tax for the year 1924 is less, 
In proportion to your income, than was the 
tax for 1923. A rate reduction, however, is 
not the only benefit afforded by the revenue 
act of 1924. Increase in the exemption for 
married persons, a 25 per cent. reduction on 
“earned income,” and other changes in feve- 
nue legislation, are of immediate interest to 
every taxpayer. 

The revenue act of 1924 requires that re- 
turns be filed by every single person whose 
net income for 1924 was $1,000 or more, or 
whose gross income was $5,000 or more, and 
by every married couple whose aggregate net 
income was $2,500 or more, or whose aggre- 
gate gross income was $5,000 or more. Last 
year returns were required of married 
couples whose aggregate net income was 
$2,000 or more. Husband and wife, living to- 
gether, may include the income of each in a 
single joint return, or each may file a sepa- 
rate return showing the income of each. 
Net income is gross income less certain 
specified reductions for business expenses, 
losses, bad debts, contributions, etc. 

The period for filing returns is from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 15, 1925. The return, ac- 
companied by at least one-fourth of the 
amount of tax due, must be filed with the 
collector of internal revenue for the district 
in which the taxpayer has his legal residence 
or has his principal place of business. 








An amendment to the charter of the J. C. 
sright Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been made, 
changing the name to the Bright Jewelry 
Co. and increasing the capital from $25,000 
to $60.000. The concern is located at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
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FILES SETTLEMENT OFFER 





Nathan Ziman, Trading as Myers & Myers, 
Kansas City, Mo., Proposes Composition 
at Thirty-five Cents on the Dollar 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30—The formal 
offer of composition by Nathan L. Ziman, 
trading as Myers & Myers, 1232 Main St., 
was filed Jan. 26 with the Federal Court 
here. The following day, the court’s order 
was filed, responsive to petition by various 
creditors aiming at expediting the bankruptcy 
proceedings and other matters. This order 
denies the petitions, overruling the motions 
pending disposition of the offer of composi- 
tion. These motions were three in number ; 
one that the adjudication take place at once 
without waiting for the composition result, 
a second asking for the immediate appoint- 
ment of receiver, and a third asking for the 
cancellation of the order referring the offei 
of composition to Elmer N. Powell. The 
lat named motion was in effect, perhaps, 
overcome by the filing of the formal and 
explicit offer of composition on Jan. 26. 

This formal offer, filed by Mr. Ziman, has 
as basis the 35 per cent. settlement originally 
proposed in New York. The terms are in- 
teresting, in their distribution of the payment 
of the 35 per cent. over more than a year. 
The offer mentions the making of a cash 
payment of 8 per cent. when the confirma- 
tion of the offer occurs; the balance to be 
paid in promissory notes, dated as of the 
date of the confirmation, signed by the peti- 
tioner, with interest after maturity and pay- 
able as follows: One per cent. on April 10 
and May 10, 1925; 4 per cent. on June 10; 
] per cent. on July 10 and Aug. 10; 2 per 
cent. on Sept. 10, Oct. 10 and Nov. 10; 
4 per cent. on Dec. 10 and Dec. 28, 1925; 
2 per cent. on Jan. 10, 1926, and 1 per cent. 
on Feb. 10, March 10 and April 10, 1926. 

Mr. Ziman’s offer then proceeds to outline, 
that if any note is unpaid at maturity, then 
the balance of the unpaid notes become due 
and payable at the option of the holders 
thereof. 


Security for the notes, which as stated 
above are to be signed by Mr. Ziman, is 
provided for. This security is by assign- 
ment to any person designated by the cred- 
itors and approved by the court, of all out- 
standing accounts receivable due the bankrupt 
as of the date of the confirmation. 

It is further provided that the offer shall 
be effective only after examination in open 
court as provided in Section 12a of bank- 
tuptcy laws of 1898. 

The accounts referred to, which are to be 
security for the payment of the settlement, 
are listed in schedules filed by Mr. Ziman, 
as $24,000 of good accounts, and $7,500 of 
bad accounts. 

Mr. Ziman filed schedules of obligations 
and assets, showing about $70,000 due by 
him on merchandise accounts; he lists value 
of the stock of merchandise at 1232 Main 
St., as $19,000; furniture and fixtures, $3,000; 
deposits in bank, $1,979. 

The merchandise accounts in the Ziman 
schedules are as follows, only the larger 
debits being given: 

Chicago—Kuehl Clock Co. (no amount) ; 
Joe Leitelman, $2,647; J. R. Wood & Sons, 

5; I. J. Swartz, $1,530; Sproehnle & 
Co., $63, 

Kansas City—J. Michelson, $2,313; Kan- 
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sas City Star, $2,879; Aaron Ziman, $5,000. 

New York—Huffman Watch Co., $1,898; 
Benjamin Lazarus, $1,319; J. H. Moss & 
Bro., $1,177; Joseph Mazer, $2,409; L. C, 
May, $2,219; Stein & Windt, $909; Shiman 
Bros., $3,019; William Vulcan, $712; Wei- 
ner Bros., $973; Philip Woolf, $567; Wolf- 
sheim & Sacks, $108; Aristo Importing Co., 
$425; Aisenstein, Wornock & Co., $345; 
J. Bulova Watch Co., $2,591; Baskin Bros., 
$3,091; Etna Watch Co., $856; Louis L. 
Gray & Co., $2,113; J. Gottlieb, $1,417; 
Gothic Watch Co., $1,122; Marcus Gold- 
smid, $4,531; H. Gissiger, $1,878; Gersten- 
sten Bros., $664; Ostrow, Samit & Hirsch, 
$412; Louis Pressel & Ledeberg, $865; 
Preston Bros., $928; Joseph Rosenblatt, 
$2,893; Savoy Watch Co., $677. 

St. Louis—M. M. Hendler, $2,400; L. K. 
Harris, $1,726; Mack Burnstine, $1,249; 
Eisenstadt Mfg. Co., $286; Rose Jewelry 
Co., $1,697; Stange Jewelry Co., $1,500. 

Providence, R. I—Hamilton & Hamilton, 
$478; Silrose Mfg. Co., $1,469; Speer & 
Suskind, $3,105. 

suffalo, N. Y.—La France Jewelry Co., 
$2,382; Bock Lewis, $2,189. 

Other cities—Jamison Jewelry Co. (no 
address), $386; W. A. Schaefer Pen Co., 
Fort Madison, Ia. $1,152; J. Ollendorff, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $2,098; Louis Sickles, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., $490; De Vilbiss Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, O., $240; D. Jacob’s Sons, Cincin- 
nati, O., $1,620. 








Indiana Jewelers Join with Other Merchants 
in Booster Day Plans 


EvANSVILLE, Ind., Jan. 31.—Retail jewelry 
dealers in many of towns of southern In- 
diana have joined hands with other mer- 
chants in those towns to hold “Bargain Days” 
and “Booster Days” in an effort to get more 
trade to come to these towns. For the past 
several months towns like Petersburg and 
Winslow have been holding “Booster Days” 
and they have been eminently successful. In 
some of the southern Indiana towns the mer- 
chants have given prizes and this has greatly 
stimulated the plan of bringing trade to the 
towns. At Winslow it is stated that these 
“Booster Days” have been the means of 
bringing more trade to the town than any 
one thing during the past year. 

The newspapers have been a big factor 
in making these days the success that was 
anticipated. Retail merchants at Boonville 
including the retail jewelers, are planning 
to increase the trade area of that town by 
a “Booster Day” or something similar to 
this. The Retail Merchants’ Association is 
now busy working out the plans and the 
association is hopeful of greatly increasing 
the retail trade of the town during the com- 
ing year. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 
The following are the quotations for silver 
bars in London and New York as reported 
for the past week: 


Selling Price 
London U.S.Gov’t New York 
Date Official Assay Bars O ficial 

Ee Perens 32% 70% 68% 
ee: eee 3245 71% 68% 
JOR. 29s vbeviee 3275 71% 69 

(ES | ee 32%5 71% 68% 
Fats Bhi eiscisinies 32% 71% 69% 
Pee Za acskes 324% 71% 68% 
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Medals Presented to Paavo Nurmi, 
Famous Runner from Finland 





IN recognition of his athletic ability, Paavo 
Nurmi, the sensational runner of Finland, 
was honored recently after his first appear- 
ance in this country at the Finnish-American 
games in New York, when he was presented 
with a medal bearing his own likeness in 
action, This medal, with a number of other 
medals, all containing the image of Nurmi 
were struck off, three of them going to the 
famous runner and the others to other par- 
ticipants in the Finnish-American games, 
The medals, which were designed and 
made by Dieges & Clust, 15 John St., New 
York, show a splendidly modelled figure of 





MEDAL PRESENTED TO A FAMOUS RUNNER 


this famous athlete who represented Finland 
at the Olympic games held in Paris last 
year. Since his arrival in this country, he 
has been demonstrating his wonderful 
physical power by defeating the best runners 
this country can produce. 

As an example of his ability and stamina, 
Nurmi competed in the 10,000 meter cross 
country race in the Olympic games last 
year running over the hot pavements and 
roads on the hottest day Paris has ever 
known. Under such gruelling conditions, 
famous and carefully trained athletes fainted 
and fell delirious but Nurmi set a still 
faster and more furious pace and finished 
remarkably fresh to the surprise of all 
those who had been for years identified with 
athletics. He simply sat down and changed 
his shoes and went on his way without any 
seeming discomfort. 

Nurmi made his first appearance in this 
country on Jan. 6 when he created new 
worlds records in the mile and 1,500 meter 
events and has continued to create new 
world’s records ever since. The figure of 
Nurmi which appears on the medals is 
copied from life and his name is inscribed 
on the background. This is the first time in 
the history of American athletics that a 
prize of this sort has been given. Three 
of the medals went to Nurmi for his 
marvelous showing in different races. 
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JULIUS WODISK 


MANUFACTURER OF 
IRIDIO—PLATINUM 


Mountings and Mounted Diamond Jewelry 
182 and 184 Broadway, NEW YORK 












































| EXQUISITE MOUNTINGS | 
OF [IRIDIUM PLATINUM 
: For the Discriminating Trade—Moderately Priced 
D. & I. Manufacturing Co. 
: 74 Lafayette St. New York 
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President Brotherly Announces Appointment of Members to Various Duties 


| A. N. R. J. A. Committees for 1925 














Na 
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Newark, N. J., Feb. 2—President Conrad 
|, Brotherly of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following standing com- 
mittees : 

Silverware Committee—Emil J. Scheer, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman; R. E. Brigham, 
Oneonta, N. Y.; Edward H. Hufnagel, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Jerome Wiss, Newark, N. J.; 
Charles T. Evans, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prentice 
Luckey, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Ellis Gifford, 
Fall River, Mass. (advisory member ). 

Watch Inspection Committee—W. L. Jones, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., chairman; W. C. Don- 
nelly, supervisor, Time Service B. & O. 
R. R., Baltimore, Md.; A. I. Jahnke, Rich- 
mond, Va.; William G. Frasier, Durham, 
N. C.; Gustaf Sylvan, Columbia, S. C.; 
Alvin Magnon, Tampa, Fla., and George T. 
Roy, Memphis, Tenn. 

Special Excise Tax Elimination Committee 
—Ralph Roessler, Marion, Ind., chairman; 
Armand Jessop, San Diego, Cal.; William 


H. Rindt, Richmond, Ind.; Louis Otto, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; William G. Drosten, 
St. Louis, Mo.; David Gaut, Memphis, 


Tenn., and Edward H. Hufnagel, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. (advisory member). 

Resolutions Committee—Edward H. Huf- 
nagel, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., chairman; T. L. 
Combs, Omaha, Nebr.; Arthur G. Mansur, 
Burlington, Vt.; Robert M. Shipley, Wichita, 
Kans.; George J. Hess, St. Louis, Mo.; Gus- 
tave Keller, Appleton, Wis.; Herman Hiss, 
Bay City, Mich.; Jean R. Tack, Newark, 
N. J.; Frank Ford, Norfolk, Va., and Lester 
F, Lawrence, Galesburg, III. 

Legislative Committee—Wilson A Street- 
er, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., chairman; Emil W. 
Kohn, New York City, N. Y.; William F. 
Sellers, Altoona, Pa.; Charles M. Banks, 
Wilmington, Del.; Richard P. Hartdegen, 
Newark, N. J., and George W. Fairchild, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Horological Committee—Edwin F. Lilley, 
Milford, Mass., chairman; B. E. Brown, 
Lincoln, Me.; A. E. Garnsey, Sanford, Me.; 
Arthur G. Mansur, Burlington, Vt.; Frank 
F, Stearns, Keene, N. H., and Charles H. 
Stever, Boston, Mass. 

Membership Committee—Aaron Ash, 
mingham, Ala., chairman; P. H. Tyler, Ens- 
ley, Ala.; Louis Hausmann, New Orleans, 
la; M. A. Freedman, Shreveport, La.; 
Henry Muench, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Maier. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Marcus Baerwald, Dallas, 
Tex.; Myron Everts, Dallas, Tex.; F. H. 
McLauchlin, Winter Haven, Fla., and James 
A. Cayce, Nashville, Tenn. (advisory mem- 
ber), 

Trade Interest Committee—Frank M. 
Todd, Bridgeport, Conn., chairman; C. C. 
Costello, New London, Conn.; Louis S. 
smith, Beverly, Mass.; William F. Sutton, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George P. Spaar, Tor- 
Tington, Conn., and J. Arthur Clem, care of 
Foster's,” Providence, R. I. 

Business Practices Committee—Armand 
Jessop, San Diego, Cal., chairman; F. M. 
“tench, Albany. Ore.: Albe-t B. Jones, 
Seattle, Wash.; Herman Stern, Chicago, III. ; 


3ir- 


John P. Hess, Fond du Lac, Wis.; E. M. 
Schwenke, New Richland, Minn.; J. E. 
Stiles, Wells, Minn., and Constant J. Auger; 
San Francisco, Cal. (advisory member). 

Auction Laws and Ordinances Committee 
—William M. Irion, Louisville, Ky., chair- 
man; F. P. D. Jennings, Albany, N. Y.; 
Albert R. Kerr, Boston, Mass.; Jack Moore, 
Akron, O.; C. I. Josephson, Moline, II! ; 
W. A. Inskeep, Columbus, O., and M. F. 
Davis, Wilmington, Del. 

Transportation Committee—Walter  H. 
Mellor, Michigan City, Ind., chairman. 
(Members to be appointed later.) 

These appointments have been made in such 
a way as to facilitate meetings and confer- 
ences of committee chairmen and members. 








READING JEWELERS’ GUILD 





Officers Re-elected at January Dinner Meet- 
ing—Secretary-Treasurer Chosen for 
Eighth Consecutive Term 


READING, Pa., Jan. 29.—Officers were 
elected at the first monthly meeting of the 
year held by the Reading Jewelers’ Guild at 
the Mansion House, following a _ dinner. 
The following were re-elected: President, 
John F. Beyerle; vice-president, J. C. 
Mumma; secretary and treasurer, Paul D. 
Harbach; directors, A. B. Elliott, J. W. 
Kalbach and Paul S. Roth. This is the 
eighth consecutive year that Mr. Harbach 
has been elected secretary and treasurer. 
He has held the office since the organization 
of the guild in 1917. 

A communication was received from 
Frank Davis, of Philadelphia, president of 
the Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers Asso- 
ciation, asking members of the Reading 
Guild as to their choice for the time and 
place of the next State convention. The 
local body went on record as favoring some 
city in western Pennsylvania, preferably 
Pittsburgh, and May as the time for the 
convention. 

Among the jewelers who attended the 
meeting were: Daniel H. Manmiller, Wil- 


liam Salzman, Paul J. Ganster, Samuel 
Levin, Paul D. Harbach, A. B. Flliott, 
James H. Armitage, J. F. Beyerle, Arthur 


Schwemmer and Norman B. Keeport. 








Better Business League to Be Formed in 
Evansville, Ind. 


EVANSVILLE, Ind., Jan. 31.—An organiza- 
tion for the promotion of truth in advertising 
and which will combat violations of the Blue 
Sky law, to be known as the Better Business 
League and to be backed by local retail mer- 
chants, newspapers and other interests in the 


city, is being formed in Evansville with 
Curtis T. Mushlitz, local newspaper adver- 


tising man as executive secretary and articles 
of incorporation, will be filed with the Sec- 
retary of State at Indianapolis in a short 
time, it is announced here. Many of the 


local retail jewelers are interested in the 
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new organization and will become members. 

The purpose of the new organization will 
be to keep a close watch on all who violate 
ethics and shun truths in all advertising, not 
only in the city but also mail order houses 
doing business in the city and dealers in 
stocks and bonds. The league will have 
departments for assisting buyers, handling 
merchandise complaints and settling disputes. 
It also is the ultimate plan of the organiza- 
tion to act as a board of arbitration 








WINDOW SMASHERS AT WORK 


Pottsville Jewelry Store Robbed of Watches 
and Rings Valued at About $1,000 


PoTTsvILLE, ‘Pa., Feb. 2.—Smashing a, big 
hole in the heavy\plate glass window at’ the 
jewelry store of °E. Duell’s Sons, 204 N. 
Centre St., duriag the early morning hours 
of last Thursday burglars escaped with about 
$1,000. An inventory of the -stoek . which 
was on display in the window shows the fol- 
lowing missing: six watches, $50 each; .six 
diamond rings, $50 each; two watches, $25; 
two bracelet watches, $35 each; three brace- 
let watches, $45 apiece; six ruby rings, $25 
each; two watches, $30 each; six aquamarine 
rings, $45 each; special watch worth $40; 
special bracelet watch, $48; man’s watch, 
$25; three platinum watches with diarnond 
settings, $75 each; five watches, $65 each, 
and one extra watch valued at $100. 

The robbery is being investigated by Chief 
of Police James B. Moyer and Patrolman 
Dewald, of the Pottsville force, and Robert 
Evans and W. A. Banks, of the Merrifield 
Smith Detective Agency. They believe that 
it was perpetrated about 4 o’clock in the 
morning. A circular piece of glass that 
had an average diameter about nine inches 
was broken out. After this was removed, 
the weight of that above the aperture 
caused it to loosen and fall out. The in- 
ventory, the police say, did not represent all 
of the plunder for smaller articles such as 
beads, pins, brooches, etc., were also stolen. 
Selecting the time for the robbery in the 
darkest hour just before dawn, the burglars 
managed to escape the police and leisurely 
made their escape. 

The thieves are believed to have come to 
Pottsville in an automobile stolen from Paul 
\V. Tibbets at Reading the night before the 
Duell robbery. They abandoned the car 
here and it was identified by Tibbets. 











Scranton Policeman Beaten Unconscious by 
“Yeggman” He Had Surprised in Act 
of Blowing Jeweler’s Safe 


ScrRANTON, Pa., Jan. 28.—Attacked by 
three yeggmen, whom he surprised while 
they were blowing a safe in the office of 
George D. Phillips & Co., wholesale jewel- 
ers in the heart of the business district, at 
8 o’clock on the morning of Jan. 25, Patrol- 
man Wesley Kresky, aged 55, was relieved 
of his revolver, beaten into unconsciousness, 
and handcuffed to a steam radiator in a 
nearby office. The safe crackers, however, 
got no loot, having made their escape, it is 
thought, immediately after tying the officer 
to the radiator. 

Kresky is at a local hospital with a half 
dozen scalp wounds, although his skull is not 
fractured, according to physicians there. 
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5. WEISSMAN CO. 


IMPORTERS 
WRIST WATCHES — MOVEMENTS 


Prices—Styles to Meet Diamond Platinum Wrist 
Competition Watches a Specialty 














™ AMERICAN trace marx SWISS 


We carry a full line of 12 size 
Swiss Movements 


20 West 47th St. 
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The News from England 





Conditions in the Diamond Market—Fire in Silver Mine—Novelty Jewelry— 
Silverplate and Cutlery Trade 




















Lonvon, Jan. 20.—It is not unlikely that 
the completion of the negotiations between 
the diamond producing companies of South 
Africa and the London Diamond Syndicate 
will see higher prices for the rough goods 
and a general extension of diamond mining. 
The first half of January has not been 
without signs that considerable activity in 
diamond buying is about to take place 
American buyers now being on their way to 
the principal diamond marts of Europe. 
Commenting on the present position of the 
diamond trade Backes & Strauss, diamond 
merchants of Kimberley House, Holborn 
Viaduct, inform THE J®WELERS’ CIRCULAR 
that future prospects in the diamond indus- 
try appear good. “It is too early yet in 
the New Year,” the firm says, “to be able to 
say very much either as regards the home 
trade or as to the polished markets in 
Antwerp and Amsterdam. We can, how- 
ever, read aright the signs, many buyers 
being on their way to these markets from 
the U. S. A., where the Christmas trade 
was very satisfactory. In this country the 
greater volume of trade seems to have been 
in smaller pieces of jewelry, tending to 
show that the purchasing power is more in 
the hands of our great middle class than of 
the few larger fortunes, which more especial- 
ly feel the effect of the Somerset House 
Christmas demand notes. In the polished 
markets the dearth of large single stones is 
more marked than ever, the demand con- 
tinuing to be far greater than the supply. 
We notice the tendency to a slight harden- 
ing in price in meélees and small brilliants, 
which is rather contrary to general expecta- 
tion at this period of the year. Turning to 
the rough markets, the De Beers’ report is 
more satisfactory reading, and there is no 
doubt that when the negotiations between 
the companies and the London Diamond 
Syndicate are brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, higher prices will have been agreed 
upon and mining generally will be extended.” 

*x* * * 


Detailed reports of the recent fire,in the 
silver mine of the Burma Corporation are 
now reaching here, the latest cablegram re- 
porting the temporary loss of 15 per cent. 
of the total stoping area, which will not 
again become available for some consider- 
able time. There was much subsidence of 
ground. To replace the 15 per cent. loss 
on stoping area new stopes are being pre- 
pared in other sections of the mine. The 
output of ore for current production is being 
maintained, but the management is not able 
to accumulate stocks for use in the next 
tainy season as it would have done under 
normal circumstances. By means of stopes 
the ore is extracted to supply the treatment 
Plant and production will gradually be in- 
treased by means of the new stopes until 
the 15 per cent, loss in area is made good. 

x *k * 
_ New designs in novelty earrings emanat- 
ing from Paris show a clever alliance of 
semi-precious stones with pearls. One 





design incorporates wonderfully carved 
Chinese Buddhas in cloudy green and white 
jade pendant on strings of three large pearls. 
The new designs are decidedly ambitious 
and indicate the new importance being 
attached to earrings this side. From Paris, 
too, come necklaces in amber, jade and other 
semi-precious media, some so long that they 
reach nearly to the knees and others so short 
that they almost fit the neck. The long 
type give an attractive finish to the simple 
straight-down frocks that are the fashion of 
the moment. 
* es 

The newest idea in monograms emanating 
from Paris is the initial in silver on the 
evening shoe. It takes the place of the 
buckle. The silver monogram looks par- 
ticularly well in this position. It is likely 
that the new craze will not be restricted to 
silver. 

oe. 

The latest in handbags is a big edition of 
the velvet bag measuring 15 inches across 
and topped with ivory or tortoise shell. The 
new bag really is a carpet bag built on 
smart and artistic lines and ornamented with 
the usual silver monogram in one corner. 
It will hold quite a number of toilet acces- 
sories. 

x * * 

By substituting a green bead or a black 
pearl at intervals in the big fashionable pearl 
choker necklaces now worn here it is pos- 
sible to give a suggestion of slimness to a 
plump neck that is accentuated by the plain 


pearl choker. Chokers punctuated by 
emeralds are thus having a vogue. 
+s 


Some new and attractive shapes and de- 
signs in dessert services are being handled 
by the retailers here, Sevres kidney and 
diamond shaped services being in great re- 
quest. Old Spode services, too, are very 
fine. Some of the patterns are expensive 
some services being priced as high as $750. 
Glass dessert services in old designs of fruit 
patterns imitating rock crystals are excellent 
selling lines. In the less expensive modern 
sets American black glass is a_ novelty. 
The fruit dishes have candlesticks to match, 
the dishes being deep, on a low foot and 
with broad rim, 

x * x 

According to the silver plate and cutlery 
people here the Fordney tariff restricted the 
activities of the cutlery manufacturers in 
America last year but prospects are better, 
it is said, for 1925 some trade being already 
regained. Last year, while a better one 
than 1923 for the cutlery folk, was one of 
small profits. Production was increased but 
competition was keen. The silver and 
electro-plate position here is not considered 
satisfactory at present, 








Isadore Kindley has opened a jewelry store 
in the Lang building at Delphos, O. The 
business will be known as the Kindley 
Jewelry Co. 
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Several Packages Consigned to Jewelry 
Houses Taken by Gang of Robbers 
from Southeastern Express Co. 
Cincinnati, O.; Jan. 29.—The local de- 
tective force has sent out a number of lines 
and is tracing down a series of clues of the 
robbery in the offices of the Southeastern 
Express Co. early Monday. The hold-up 
men secured about $16,000 in cash and 
jewelry and diamonds valued at about $1,500, 
which had been consigned to jewelry firms 
in this city. The principal item in the 
jewelry packages was that consigned to 
Joseph Noterman & Co. from a fairly large 
city in the south. The package contained 
a valuable mounted diamond ring which had 
been sent here for some minor alterations, 
and which had been insured by the jeweler 
who sent it on. Two other packages, one 
for Mecklenborg & Gebhardt, valued at $200, 
and the other for Whitehouse Bros. Co., val- 

ued at $125, were included in the loot. 

The robbers walked in on George Minor, 
Robert Doyle and George Herancourt, three 
night clerks, who were checking up deliv- 
eries, about 3 o’clock Monday morning, ask- 
ing “Who called the police?” The clerks 
all looked surprised, and were more so 
when one of the intruders pointed a revolver 
at them with the demand that they remain 
quiet. The three were then removed to a 
wash room and later Minor was forced to 
open the safe in the office, from which all 
the money and jewelry was taken. After 
getting hold of the loot the robbers forced 
the three clerks into an express car standing 
on a siding, and handcuffed them to the 
radiator pipes. Here they were held prison- 
ers until a bakery wagon driver calling to 
deliver baskets of bread found them and 
notified the police. 

There must have been at least five in the 
group, although the clerks only saw the three 
who forced themselves into the office. Large 
packages of money were included in the 
booty. The news of the robbery was broad- 
casted by the Cincinnati police, as it is 
thought the band immediately left the city 
after the theft. 








Opportunities Still Open for the Real 
Pioneers 





FHlenry Ford in the Dearborn Independent 
A TYPE of mind seems to believe that 

because all the earth is known and the 
country settled, therefore no further pioneer- 
ing remains to be done. Thus far the 
pioneers have been working on the ouside of 
things; nowadays the new direction of 
pioneering is toward the inside of things. 

We know the planet pretty well; we are 
now exploring the atom. We know vegeta- 
tion pretty well; we are now pioneering into 
the new and wonderful land of vitamins. 

Medicine has explored disease to a large 
extent; it is now pioneering into the greater 
mystery of health. 

We are only in the far-off dim begin- 
nings of knowledge. Discoveries are yet to 
be made, greater than those of Columbus— 
but in another region. The youth of today 
live in a more thrilling period than those of 
the merchant adventurers or the early 
frontiersmen. 
































































































You any lot or single piece of mounted diamond 
jewelry —large or small—do not turn him 
down absolutely, send the goods to me for a 


SPOT CASH OFFER 


and save all trouble and worry. I pay all 
express charges and insure the goods in transit. 
I have been in the business right here over 19 
years, and can give the very best references as 
to responsibility on application. Offers and valu- 
ations furnished promptly. See ad.on page222 
of this issue. Write for further information. 


J.J. COHEN 


1011 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1391 





















London, 
Audrey House, Ely Place 


Amsterdam, 
Sarphatistraat 29-31 
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Tridio-Platinum 
Free of Palladium 
Set with 
genuine or Synthetic Stones or 
any combination Diamonds and 
Colored Stones. 


Ask Your Jobber 













Catalogue Sent Upon Request 
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PATENTED SNAKES 


The Cleopatra Cigarette Holder 
Creates Sales and Good Profits 


AN EVERY DAY SELLER. At $1.00-$2.00 and $2.50 
each retail. Artistic—practical and convenient. Worn 
on the index finger like a ring. Prevents burns when 
laid down. 


rue Boo 


NOT BURN 













Plain and Hand Decorated in Great Variety with Sparkling Eyes. 
24 asst. on plush display plaque for $27.00 
36 asst. in glass front display cabinet for $40.50 
Goods Well Displayed are % Sold 


Stays put on the fin- 
ger while you drive 
or read or play. 


Clever 
Convenient 
TRADE MARM rgd gal Comfortable 
CIGARETTE HOLDE Seana 


Cardinell Sales Co. Montclair NJ 




















Seamless 


Wedding Ring 
Blanks 
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IN ANY WIDTH OR SHAPE 











SIMSON BROS. 
FINDINGS 


Office and Factory To Manufacturers 
125 Canal St., New York Only. 
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TO FIGHT FAKE AUCTIONS 








Executive Committee of Pennsylvania Retail 

Jewelers’ Association to Ask for Better 

Auction Law 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—Following a 
meeting and dinner of F. L. Davis, its presi- 
dent and the executive committee at Harris- 
purg, the Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
cation is preparing to launch a vigorous 
ampaign for enactment of legislation against 
two of the worst evils in the trade in this 
State. 

These evils are the “fake” auction nuis- 
ance and the habit many persons have of 
forgetting they have left watches and other 
ytices for repair and forcing the jeweler 
to keep them for an indefinite length of time. 

Besides President Davis and Secretary 
William Sutton, both of Philadelphia, seven- 
ten members of the executive committee 
were present at the meeting which was held 
in the Penn-Harris Hotel. All sections of 
the State were represented. 

The association is in a militant mood 
against anything detrimental to the jewelry 
business, and this was shown by the adoption 
of a resolution of protest against an article 
in a nationally known weekly which the 
members believe is a slur on the small town 
jeweler. 

As a result this resolution was adopted 
unanimously : 

“Mr. C. H. K. Curtis, publisher, the Satur- 
day Evening Post: Regarding the article, 
(Commercially Perfect’ which recently ap- 
pared in your publication, we consider its 
attitude toward jewelers in smaller cities to 
be very unfair. 

“We feel that these men are doing every- 
thing in their power to maintain the high 
standards of the profession, and are in a 
position to give value on a par with the 
largest stores in the country. We therefore 
resent the attitude of inferiority in this arti- 
cle,” 

Copies of the resolution were also ordered 
sent to all State and national associations of 
jewelers, 

Legislation to combat the auction evil was 
the main theme of the gathering, and follow- 
ing consultation with the legislative com- 
mittee it was decided to draft an auction law 
with a full set of teeth to be introduced at 
the present session of the Legislature. This 
work has been committed to the hands of a 
former lieutenant governor of the State 
who is an expert in that line, and a tentative 
draft of the measure shows that if passed 
it will do much to minimize the evil which 
s State-wide. It is not intended to inter- 
re in the slightest with legitimate auction 
sles nor to harass legitimate dealers but 
s aimed solely against itinerants and 
Takers,” Heavy penalties and a rigid sys- 
tem of licensing are provided. 

The need of such legislation was empha- 
se by President Davis, who read a letter 
Jom jewelers of an up-State city who had 
tanded together to fight the auction evil there 
_ had drawn up an ordinance only to find 
fat under the State law cities or towns in- 
Me ually could do little to fight the 
Jakers,” That the auction interests will 
it any legislation aimed at the evil is cer- 
rs A man well informed on legislative 
mel told a Jeweters’ Circurar rep- 

‘tative today on his return from Harris- 
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burg that already they are preparing for a 
struggle at this session, having got wind of 
the proposed legislation, and will be well 
supplied with funds. 

However, the Retail Jewelers’ Association 
is gaining membership every day throughout 
the State, and once the bill is presented every 
jeweler in Pennsylvania will be drafted into 
the ranks to fight for the measure and enlist 
the support of the legislators from his 
vicinity for it. Wholesalers also will be 
asked to join the fight. 

It was decided at the meeting not to press 
the repair limit bill at this time, but to con- 
centrate all efforts on the auction measure. 
Plans for a membership drive, probably in 
the Spring, were also discussed. 








ATTEMPTED SWINDLE FOILED 





“Bootlegger” Tries to Pass Counterfeit 
Money at Philadelphia Store but Is Ar- 
rested by Federal Agents 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—Suspicions 
and initiative of a Sansom street jeweler 
foiled an attempt to get a ring and a pair 
of earrings and pay for them in counterfeit 
money. As a result John R. Goodman is 
under arrest in default of $5,000 bail de- 
manded by the federal authorities, and men- 
bers of the wholesale jewelry firm of Zieger 
& Lever, at 718 Sansom St., are receiving 
congratulations on their capture of Good- 
man, who is wanted by the federal officials 
and local police for several other crimes. 

Goodman appeared at the Zieger & Lever 
office and asked for Mr. Zieger, saying he 
had been recommended to him by a mutual 
acquaintance who was ill in a hospital. Mr. 


-Zieger happened to know the hospital part 


was true, but something about the caller made 
him suspicious, and he listened coldly when 
Goodman announced himself as a “success- 
ful bootlegger” who had just made $6,000 
in a whisky deal and wanted to buy his wife 
some diamonds. However, he let the man 
pick out a diamond mounted ring for $1,400 
and a pair of diamond earrings priced at 
$1,365. Mr. Zieger figured the sauvity of 
the customer and his readiness to take the 
first pieces of jewelry shown to him as “just 
what he wanted,” concealed either a “stick- 
up” or some sort of a swindle, and he was 
ready for eventualities. 

So when Goodman pulled out a roll of 
$100 bills and counted out 28 of them, Mr. 
Zieger decided that it might be a counter- 
feiting game. Fencing for time, he feigned 
an imperative appointment, and leaving 
Goodman in the office with his partner en- 
gaging him in conversation but really watch- 
ing him, Zieger hurried to the office of Sam- 
uel Deutsch, diamond dealer, a few doors 
away and acquainted him with his suspicions. 
Hastily mapping out a plan, Zieger and 
Deutsch hastened back to the office where 
Mr. Deutsch took a seat as a casual caller, 
and Mr. Zieger proceeded to close the deal. 

Taking the $2,800, the jeweler pretended 
he had no change at the moment and asked 
Mr. Deutsch to go across the street and get 
it. Instead Mr. Deutsch sped to the National 
Bank of Commerce, where he was told the 
money was counterfeit. Acquainting Mr. 
Zieger with this fact over the phone, he then 
called up the Department of Justice offices 
here and an agent was hurried to the bank. 
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While Zieger and Deutsch were out on 
their quests Mr. Lever had armed himself 
with a steel ring measure and took a posi- 
tion between the caller and the door, os- 
tensibly using the’ heavy steel to measure 
several rings but in reality ready to use it 
the moment the customer made the first sign 
of drawing a weapon. He.also had “tipped 
off” a clerk who was ready in the rear of the 
office with a loaded revolver. 

By the time Mr. Deutsch and the federal 
agent entered, Goodman had grown slightly 
suspicious and was about to rise from his 
chair and demand an explanation. He made 
no resistance, however, when the federal 
agent slipped the handcuffs upon him. 
Since his arrest clues have developed that 
point to the prisoner as chief or one of a 
band that has passed hundreds of “bootleg- 
ger” notes upon merchants here as well as 
getting rid of many others in gambling 
games and in saloons where the dry law is 
not observed®as well as in hotels and caba- 
rets. The “bootlegger” notes, usually $50 
or $100 ones, are made especially in New 
York to pass upon confiding rum runners 
or bootleggers and the federal agents here 
say that thousands of them are in circula- 
tion. 








Indiana Retailers Favor Garnishee Bill to 
Be Introduced in State Legislature 


EvANSvILLE, Ind., Jan. 31.—A garnishee 
bill has been introduced in the Indiana State 
Senate and it is expected that the various 
retail merchants’ organizations in the various 
parts of the State will get back of the meas- 
ure and try to have the same enacted into 
law. Under the terms of the provision a 
merchant would have the right to garnishe 
the wages of a man owing him money. 

A similar measure has been introduced in 
various sessions of the Indiana State Legis- 
lature for 20 years back but for some reason 
or other it failed of passage. Retail mer- 
chants of the State say that there is a crying 
demand for a law of this kind in order to 
protect them against professional “dead- 
beats.” 








Timepiece Lost in Field Found in Baked 
Potato 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Jan. 30.—A watch lost 
by Calvin Smith, Uniontown, Pa., while he 
was planting potatoes last spring at Ohio- 
pyle, has been found in a large baked po- 
tato by Mrs. Jessie S. Smith, of Browns- 
ville, Pa. The timepiece stood the high 
temperature of the oven remarkably well. 
Mrs. Smith shook the watch and it began to 
tick. 

With the aid of a magnifying glass the in- 
scription on the case was read, “Cal Smith, 
manager of the Higbee-Llewellyn farm.” 
Mr. Smith got into communication with his 
namesake and learned that Calvin lost the 
watch when he planted the potato crop. 








Commander George P. Lumsden, retired 
officer of the medical corps, United States 
Navy, and a brother of David E. Lumsden, 
of C. Lumsden & Son, jewelers, 731 E. 
Main St., Richmond, Va., died Jan. 27 in 
Washington, D. C., and was buried in Peters- 
burg, Va., his native home. He was a son 
of the late Charles and Martha Laura 
Lumsden. 
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Amethyst Ring 


Birthstone for February 


EATURE this handsome ring for February birth- 

day gifts. Finely pierced and beautifully beaded. 
Set with dark Amethyst, making an exquisite crea- 
tion. Carried in assorted shapes and sizes. 


We also have a very complete stock of rings set 
with Rubies, Topaz, Garnets, Emeralds, Sapphires 
and Acquamarines in stock. 














Write for Memo Package Now 


HENRY DAVIDSON 
51-53 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 
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in gold and platinum. 


Sold only 
4 thru the 
Wholesale Trade 





S ote’ That A pm 


EATURED in our line are many distinctive new creations in gold 
and platinum chains and jewelry that will please your most fas- 


and platinum chains, we are now manufacturing high grade mountings 








In addition to our own high-grade line of gold 









M. JABLOW & CO. 
e 88 Gold St. -:- New York 
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SCHWITTER, CLOVER & STARKWEATHER, Inc. 


Smelters, Refiners, Metallurgical Chemists 








Gold, Platinum Metals, Silver 









New York Office: 
108 Fulton Street 
Room 811-812 
Tel. Beekman 8959 











312-320 Passaic Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 











Tel. Market 6629 
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DEATH OF WM. HOBBS 





Well Known Member of New York Clock 
Trade Passes Away After an Operation 


Members of the jewelry trade in the vicin- 
ity of Maiden Lane were shocked to learn 
last week of the death of William Hobbs, 
secretary and treasurer of the Wm. Hobbs 
Clock Co., and for many years widely known 
throughout the clock trade of the east, Mr. 
Hobbs having passed away on Thursday at 
4p, M., at Dr. Reed’s Sanitarium in Amity- 
villee L. I., following an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Though he had been ailing for over two 
years, and had been forced to make several 
trips for the benefit of his health, Mr. Hobbs’ 
condition did not grow acute until about a 
week before his death. He was operated on 
Wednesday evening but did not recover from 
the shock and passed away about six hours 
later. 

Mr. Hobbs, who was a native New 
Yorker, was 52 years old and had spent 
practically his entire business life in the 
dock trade. He first started in this industry 
with the old F. Kroeber Clock Co., then at 
3 Broadway and later at 14 Maiden Lane, 
and after this concern had been wound up, 
he joined forces with the New Haven Clock 
Co, and for about 15 years represented the 
concern in the New England territory, be- 
coming well known to the jewelers in that 
section, calling on the principal houses be- 
tween New York and Boston. 

In 1918 he left the New Haven Clock 
Co. and with John Von Holt formed the 
Wm. Hobbs Clock Co., of which he became 
secretary and treasurer. The concern lo- 
cated at 10 and 12 Maiden Lane, where it 
has been ever since, and Mr. Hobbs there- 
ater left the road and devoted his time to 
the New York district, where he became 
widely known and well liked. 

Deceased never married but had resided 
with a sister at Amityville. He had few 
hobbies or interests outsice of business with 
the exception of yachting, about which sport 
he was an enthusiast and was a member of 
the Bell Harbor Yacht Club at Rockaway. 
He was a member of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks and was also a 
member of the Invincible Club of Brooklyn. 
He is survived by three brothers and two 
‘isters, 

The funeral services were held at his late 
ome in Amityville at 3 p. m., Sunday, and 
the remains were interred in that town. 








Death of Louis Selig 
_Enizareri City, N. C., Jan. 28.—Louis 
‘lig, 64 years old, one of the best known 
citizens of Elizabeth City and for 40 years 
he owner of the jewelry business known by 
ils Name, passed away at his home following 
a attack of paralysis. Mr. Selig had not 
fijoyed good health for some years but gave 
m store his personal attention almost up to 
he close of business on the day of his death. 

Mr. Selig puilt well. Starting from a 
‘mall beginning, he imbued his business with 
|S own personality and established a store 
‘town all over this State and others. He 
came identified with many of the city’s 
“rest and most influential business insti- 
sitions, He was a director in two of the 
‘t's hanks, a stockholder in numerous other 
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business organizations, and played a large 
part in the life of the city’s fraternal and 
civic activities. At the time of his death he 
was a member of Eureka Lodge of Masons, 
a member of the Elizabeth City Shrine Club, 
an Elk, an Odd Fellow, a Kiwanian and a 
member of the Junior Order. — 

Mr. Selig is survived by his widow, who 
was Miss Sadie Salamonsky, of Norfolk; 
one sister, Mrs. Isaac Adler, of Norfolk, 
and by two sons, Dr. Julian Selig and Frank 
Selig, both of this city, the latter for some 
years having been the active head of the 
business established by his father. 

The body was taken to Norfolk and the 
funeral held at Forest Lawn Cemetery, where 
interment took place. 








The Leipzig Sample Fair 





DEVELOPING out of markets regularly 

held once or twice a year, in certain 
centers of more or less thinly populated dis- 
tricts, merchandise fairs, and more especial- 
ly the modern sample fairs have proven their 
importance in national and _ international 
commerce. The Leipzig Sample Fairs, held 
twice each year, at Leipzig the thriving .in- 
dustrial center of Saxony, the very heart 
of Germany and of Europe, is today the 
most important international event of its 
kind. It surpasses in the number of ex- 
hibitors and visitors. The annual Spring 
fair is held during the week following the 
first Sunday in March (March 1, 1925, to 
March 7); the Autumn fair opens the last 
Sunday in August. 

Both fairs are divided into two main 
groups: the General Sample Fair held 
within the limits of the city proper, and the 
Technical and Building Trades Fairs, housed 
in specially constructed halls and buildings 
outside of the boundaries of the city itself, 
but reached in a few minutes from any part 
of town. Last year more than 15,000 ex- 
hibitors had their wares on display, and over 
150,000 visitors poured into Leipzig from 
every corner of the globe. 

To estimate the actual turnover of the 
fair is impossible, but it can safely be stated 
that business to the extent of many millions 
of dollars was done. While a few countries 
are represented at the Leipzig Fairs as na- 
tional units, many owning their individual 
exposition buildings, America, and more 
especially the United States, up to now, were 
represented only by single exhibitors, and a 
few thousand visitors, 

The management of the Leipzig Fair is 
bending every effort to augment the number 
of American visitors and exhibitors, but also 
finally to bring about as a regular feature 
and an integral part of the Leipzig Fair an 
American National Exposition. 








Many retail jewelers in the Kansas City 
territory, particularly managers of jewelry 
departments in stores having various lines, 
will be in Kansas City Feb. 9 to 11, in at- 
tendance at the first convention of the South- 
west Retail Merchants’ Council. This coun- 
cil is an organization of retailers of the 
territory, promoted by the wholesale trade 
division of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, to provide semi-annual programs 
and means of closer co-operation among the 
retailers and with the wholesalers. 
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DEATH OF E. C. MARLIEVE 





Field Secretary of California Gold and 
Silversmiths’ Association Stricken at 
Luncheon of Organization and Dies 
Within Ten Minutes 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 28.—Stricken 
with what is believed to have been an at- 
tack of heart failure, E. C. Marlieve, field 
secretary of the California Gold and Silver- 
smiths’ Association, died, within 10 minutes 
of his seizure, on Jan. 23. Mr. Marlieve 
was at the Plaza Hotel, attending a lunch- 
eon of the association. The luncheon was 
just over and several members had lingered, 
Mr. Marlieve among them, when he com- 
plained of feeling ill. He asked for a glass 
of water and a digestion tablet from some 
that he carried. Neither Mr. Marlieve, nor 
those about him, seemed to realize for some 
minutes that the attack was serious. As he 
did not feel better, however, though appar- 
ently without pain, the house physician was 
sent for, but Mr. Marlieve was dead when 
he arrived, some five minutes later. 

The 25th annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Gold and Silversmiths’ Association 
will be held this year, and Mr. Marlieve 
had been its field secretary ever since the 
founding of the organization. | Members 
stated, on the day following his death, that 
he had been selected for the post of field 
secretary because of his fitness for the posi- 
tion. His death, they said, will be a great 
loss to the organization. Mr. Marlieve knew 
the trade well and was popular with its 
members. Years ago he was with the Gor- 
ham Co. 

The deceased’s home was at 237 Lincoln 
Ave., Berkeley. 








New Auction Bill to Be Introduced in 
Michigan State Legislature 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 30.—The Retail Mer-. 
chants’ Association, through its secretary, 
Harry Hogan, is soon to have a new bill in- 
troduced in the Michigan legislature, which 
now is in session, that it is hoped will put 
an end to the transient auction jewelry 
houses that have been fought in Detroit for 
the last two or three years and have been 
permanently ousted. 

This new State measure, Mr. Hogan says, 
will be practically the same as the air-tight 
Detroit city ordinance that went into effect 
several months ago and which, after many 
attempts to nullify, has been declared uncon- 
stitutional,. 

This new State measure, if it becomes a 
law, and there is every reason to believe it 
will, will put an end to all jewelry auctions 
in Michigan with the exception of those 
where it is found necessary to close out a 
legitimate business, and even then the auc- 
tion cannot extend over a period of more 
than 30 days. 

The so-called “fly-by-night” auction jewel- 
ry house has, for many years, been a thorn 
in the flesh of the legitimate Michigan jewel- 
er. The recent city ordinance prohibiting a 
general practice of auctioning jewelry was 
the first effective crimp put into this prac- 
tice. And now the Detroit Retail Merchants’ 
Association is extending the battle through- 
out the State. It is believed the proposed 
measure will be passed and with no great 
amount of opposition. 
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OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Member of American Jewelers’ Protective 
Association Hold Annual Meeting 
in New York 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Jewelers’ Protective Association, which was 
held at the headquarters of the organization, 
17-19 W. 45th St., Wednesday afternoon, all 
the officers and directors of the asscciation 
were unanimously re-elected. The officers 
of the association consist of: President, 





ARTHUR LORSCH, SECRETARY 


Meyer D. Rothschild; vice-presidents, Rol- 
land G. Monroe, Frank Jeanne and Wm, I. 
Rosenfeld ; treasurer, Otto D. Wormser, and 
secretary, Arthur Lorsch. 

The most important feature of the session 
was the report which was delivered by 
President Rothschild, which discussed the 
aims and efforts of the association to get the 
government and government agents to work 
eficiently in the protection of the trade 
against smuggling. He told of the elaborate 
advertising campaign of the past year and 
how productive has been the result. He 
said : 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT ROTHSCHILD 


Gentlemen: 
The past year has been a busy one for the 
\merican Jewelers Protective Association and, 


while the record of things actually accomplished 
isnot as favorable as we had hoped for at the be- 
sinning of 1924, there has nevertheless been some 
substantial progress made in the direction of de- 
tecting and punishing commercial smugglers of dia- 
monds and like other goods. 

Our aim has been, and still is, to induce the 
svernment to detail more special agents whose 
sole business will be to run down commercial dia- 
mond smugglers, and we hope that before the end 
of this year a special diamond squad will be in 
existence to bring about the detection and punish- 
ment of some of those dishonest dealers who not 
rob the Government, but rob their fellow 
merchants through unfair competition. 

We have been signally successful in a number of 
tases of tourist smuggling, but for obvious reasons 
cannot dwell upon them in detail. Too little pos- 
silly has been made in the past of the volume of 
tourist smuggling; but the fact is nevertheless 
true that of the great number of Americans who 
%0 abroad each year, a substantial percentage buy 
diamonds, pearls and other: jewels, which are gen- 
tally brought back to the United States without 
payment of duty. The very high duty on jewelry 


only 
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—namely, 80 per cent—makes it almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that any American purchasing 
mounted jewelry abroad and taking delivery of the 
same in Europe intends to smuggle it, and the 
ease with which small articles are brought into 
this country is, of course, an additional reason 
why the risk of detection does not seem to frighten 
the smuggler. 

Your association has conducted a very vigorous 





M. D. ROTHSCHILD, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 
advertising campaign during the past year, both in 
the papers published on the leading trans-Atlantic 
liners and in the American papers published in 
Paris, with the view of deterring Americans, both 
tourists and dealers, from attempting to smuggle, 
as it is the hope of our association to try to pre- 
vent smuggling rather than to assist in the detec- 
tion and humiliation of tourists who thus violate 
the law. 

This advertising has been productive of tangible 
results and in 1924 the association lodged more 





MONROE, VICE-PRESIDENT 


R. G. 


information bulletins with the Treasury Depart- 
ment than in any prior year of its existence. The 
percentage of seizures has been very satisfaciory, 
considering the fact that cur informants are scat- 
tered over two continents and are often persons 
unknown to us, and of many different national- 
ities. 

We believe that our association has now given 
ample warning to tourists who regularly go abroad, 
and we now have very good facilities, which we 
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are improving from time to time, for acquiring 
information covering important purchases made 
abroad by American tourists. The inducement of 
the award, which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
permitted to give the informer in case of de- 
tection and seizure, is a very substantial one, 
especially for people abroad who, because of their 
business connections, are in a position to get in- 
formation regarding such purchases. This award, 
as you know, may amount to as much as $50,000 
in any one case. In one case which the association 
brought to the attenticn of the Government the 
actual award made amounted to $37,500. 

Our association is not required to give up to the 
Government the name of the informer and, as a 
result, whenever we are requested to do so, we 
make claim for the award in the name of the asso- 





OTTO D. WORMSER, TREASURER 


ciation, and when it is paid to us we hand it to 
the informer without any deduction whatsoever. 
In some cases, practically in all cases where the 
information is given by our own members, the 
award is turned over to the treasury of the asso- 
ciation, to be applied to the purposes for which 
we are organized. 

Our membership has not grown as rapidly as it 


should, and we again call upon each and every 
member to constitute himself a committee of one 
to increase our ability to cope with the smug- 
gling evil. This can be done largely through 


increased membership and through the interest of 
the old and the new members, with their active 
co’ peration, not only in rendering financial sup- 
port to the American Jewelers Protective Associa- 
tion, but in promptly giving us information of in- 
tended smuggling or accomplished smuggling, 
which so often comes to their notice, especially 
to those cf our members who are in the retail 
jewelry business and who have occasion to know 
to their sorrow that some of their most important 
customers have bought liberally abroad and by so 
doing have inflicted injury cn the home merchant. 

It is needless to point out to our members 
that much of this European buying would cease if 
tourists knew the actual facts; that is, if they were 
aware that the article bought abroad is often of 
inferior quality and could have been duplicated in 
this country at even a lower price than was paid. 

In closing this report, your president wishes 
to express his deep appreciation of the uniform 
and constant support which he has received from 
the officers of the association, from the executive 
committee, and from the board of directors. He 
also takes this cpportunity of acknowledging the 
debt of our association for services rendered by 
the trade press. 


The report of the president evoked con- 
siderable enthusiasm and applause, and after 
routine business, the election of directors 
was made on the report of the nominating 
committee and from these the officers were 
chosen, 


The 


directors re-elected consist of 
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Godfrey Eacret, of Shreve, Treat & Eacret, 
Inc.; Lawrence D. Frank, of Konijin & 
Frank; Frank Jeanne, of Wm. S. Hedges & 
Co.; William F. Juergens, of the Juergens 
& Aridersen Co.; Louis Kahn, of L. & M. 
Kahn & Co.; Arthur Lorsch, of Albert 
Lorsch & Co., Inc.; Walter P. McTeigue, 
of Walter P. McTeigue, Inc.; Rolland G. 
Monroe, of R. G. Monroe & Co.; Julius S. 

















FRANK JEANNE, VICE-PRESIDENT 


Oppenheimer, of Oppenheimer Bros. & 
Veith; Joseph Rees, of Zimmern, Rees & 
Co.; Lee Reichman, of Reichman Bros.; 
Wm. I. Rosenfeld, of Wm. I. Rosenfeld & 
Co.; Meyer D. Rothschild; Simon Sichel, of 
Eichberg & Co.; Marcel N. Smith, of Smith, 
Patterson Co.; Emile Tas, of Emile Tas, 
Inc.; Marcus S. Van Wezel, of S. L. Van 
Wezel; Geo. R. Whitehead, of Marchand 





WM. I. 


ROSENFELD, VICE-PRESIDENT 


Bros. & Co.; Gilbert T. Woodhull, and Otto 
D. Wormser, Wormser & Mayers. 
The standing committees of the organiza- 
tion were reappointed as follows: 
Executive:—R. G. Monroe, chairman; O. 
D. Wormser, W. I. Rosenfeld, M. S. Van 
Wezel and F. Jeanne. 


Membership:—J. S. Oppenheimer, chair- 
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man; O. D. Wormser, W. P. McTeigue, 
Arthur Lorsch and Louis Kahn. 

Auditing:—Lee Reichman, chairman; G. 
R. Whitehead and L. D. Frank. 

Nominating :—Bernard Strauss, chairman; 
Chas. R. Jung, Albert M. Kohn, Jules 
Franklin and Julius Raunheim. 

Mrs. A. H. Abbot continues as assistant 
secretary of the association. 








Pinchbeck Jewelry and a Word 
About the Origin of the 


Name 





ROM 1670 to 1766 Christopher Pinch- 

beck and his son, Edward, made trinkets 
and more ambitious wares out of an imita- 
tion gold, which went by the name of the 
makers. Jt has sometimes been termed 
“prince’s metal.” 

Christopher, the discoverer of the alloy (it 
was of zinc and copper, probably one part 
copper to three parts zinc) assured his public 
it was untarnishable. Strange to say some 
of the old pieces are still bright, but most 
of them in these days are dull and dark. 
The connoisseur Yoxall thinks a wash of 
gold was given to the surface to produce 
this durability. Although the metal was 
cheap, the Pinchbeck wares were not so; 
they were both artistically and skillfully 
made, and are things of beauty to this day 
on account of the fine craftsmanship dis- 


played. 

Edward advertised in 1733 warning the 
public against spurious metal sold as 
“pinchbeck,” and calls attention to his 


“curious toys” in this alloy, viz: “Sword 
hilts, hangers, cane-heads, whip-handles for 
hunting, spurs, equipages, watch chains, coat 
buttons, shirt buttons, knives and_ forks, 
spoons, salvers, tweezers for men and women, 
snuff boxes, buckles, stock clasps, necklaces, 
corrals. And in particular: Watches, plain 
and chased, etc. for gentlemen 
and ladies when they travel.” 

Connoisseurs say that a test for the true 
Pinchbeck alloy is heating the piece. If it 
is brass it will smell; even so if warmed in 
the hand, or by rubbing. 

The antique dealers often palm off well 
executed pieces as Pinchbeck. Reutz, a 
jeweler of Lille (France), invented a similar 
alloy to Pinchbeck but it did not retain its 
color as well. Leblanc perfected a metal 
alloy in imitation and termed it “similor.” 
In collecting pieces of Pinchbeck, it is wise 
to refuse anything that smacks of the 
“cheap.” Each piece of true Pinchbeck was 
made as perfect as the jeweler knew how. 
The “dandies” of that day knew fine jewelry, 
yet they strutted around decked in Pinchbeck 








adornments knowing none could detect 
them from = articles in the precious 
metals.—C. W. C. 

American visitors to the Leipzig Fair, 
opening on March 1, 1925, have selected 


the Hotel Fuerstenhof as their headquarters. 
It is located right in the center of the town, 
No. 8 Trondlinring, and not only provides 
accommodations for a great number of 
people, but also will be a national meeting 
place for those who are not staying there. 
Americans who do not want to have their 
mail addressed to the American Consulate, 
will use this address as their headquarters. 
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Members of New York Jewelers’ Benevoley 
Association Elect Officers and Discuss 
Banquet Plans 







The annual meeting of the New Yor; 
Jewelers’ Benevolent Association was helj 
on Tuesday evening, Jan. 27, at the cly 
rooms in the Fraternity building, 67 w 
125th St. One of the principal features of 
the evening was the election of officers an 
the discussion of plans for the anny 
banquet of the association which will be hej @ 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 15 at the Hote 
Astor. 

The election for officers which was hotly 
contested but in a friendly way, resulted ip 
the selection of Adolph Pusrin, for pres. 
dent; Samuel Yempolsky, first vice-presi. 
dent ; Jack Goldstein, second vice-president; 
Leo Klein, treasurer; Max Schoenbrun, 
recording secretary; Harry Lewis, financial 
secretary, and Robert Lewis, sergeant-a. 
arms. The trustees elected include: Harris 
Cohen, Leopold Lewis and Harry Ratner, 
while Barnet Cantor was selected as keeper 
of valuables, 

A great deal of business of a constructive 
nature which will have a beneficial influence 
on the future welfare of the association wa 
transacted during the evening. The new 
staff of officers selected give the members 
hope and bright prospects along these lines 

It was reported at the meeting that the 
entertainment committee under the able 
leadership of Leo Klein is doing splendid 
work in making preparations for the annul 
banquet of the organization. As there isa 
limited capacity for 400 diners in the north 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor, where the 
banquet will be held, the committee is urging 
those who contemplate attending to make 
reservations at once. Requests for tickets 
for the banquet, which cost $4.50 each, can 
be sent to Secretary Max Schoenbrun, @ 
W. 119th St., New York. When making 
reservations for tickets, checks should a- 
company the request, these to be made pay: 
able to the New York Jewelers’ Benevolent 
Association. For those who wisk to attend 
only the ball which will follow the banquet, 
tickets can be secured upon request from the 
secretary. These tickets will cost $1.50 and 
admit two persons. The committee ha 
planned to have several prominent men if 
the trade in attendance at the banquet. 
The next meeting of the organization wil 
be held on Tuesday evening, Feb. 10, at the 
club rooms, 67 W. 125th St. All the mem: 
bers and their friends are invited to attend 
this meeting which will be an open one and 
at which time the newly elected officers wil 
be installed. There will be music and dant- 
ing during the evening and refreshments wil 
be served. The members and their friends 
are particularly requested to bring the ladies 
with them and those in charge of the a 
rangements for the evening assure them 4 
pleasant time. The meeting on Feb. 10 will 
be called to order about 8 p. m. and the 
members ure being urged to hold open this 
date and also ta remeinber that the annul 
banquet and ball of the association will take 
place on Sunday evening, Feb. 15. 









































A. H. Anderson has opened a jeweltY 
store at Buckley, Wash. 
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New Officers Elected by Jewelers’ Protective 
Union at Gathering in New York 


The annual meeting of the Jewelers’ 
Protective Union was held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 27, at 2 Pp. M. in the office of 


the association, 15 Maiden Lane, New 
York. The meeting was called to order by 
the acting president, August Oppenheimer, 
followed by the roll call. Among those pres- 
ent were: August Oppenheimer, of Oppen- 
heimer Bros. & Veith; Leopold Stern, of 
Stern Bros. & Co.; David Kaiser, of Pow- 
ers & Mayer Mfg. Corp.; Alpheus L. 
Brown, of A. L. Brown; Frank T. Sloan, 
of Sloan & Co.; Charles R. Jung, of Jung 
& Klitz; Marcel M. Mirabeau, of Lissauer 
& Co.; Arthur Lorsch, of Albert Lorsch & 
Co.; John W. Sherwood, of the Solidarity 
Watch Case Co.; Zach A. Oppenheimer ; 
George L. Dillingham, of N. H. White & 
Co., and Fred L. Goddard, of Ira Goddard 
& Son. 

The report of the executive committee 
was read by the acting president, and on 
motion duly made and seconded accepted 
and ordered place on file. This reads as 


follows: 
January, 27, 1925. 


To the Members of the Jewelers’: Protective Union: 


It is with keen regret that we have to report the 
loss of three members of the Executive Committee 
since our last annual meeting. One by resignation 
and two by death. 

On April 6, 1924, Mr. M. Luther Bowden passed 
away. For years he was a valued member of our 
committee and second vice-president since July 6, 
1921. His counsel and advice will be greatly 
missed by his fellow committee men. 

Mr. Frederick H. Larter tendered his resigna- 
tion as president and as a member of the execu- 
tive committee at the close of the year 1924. For 
three years he served as president; 19 years as vice- 
president, and as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee 22 years, all of which offices he filled with 
honor and dignity. His wise counsel and just judg- 
ment will be greatly missed by his associates. We 
are sure you will all join with us in wishing him 
every happiness and the best of health. 

On Sunday last Mr. William T. Gough passed 
from our midst. For 23 years he had been a 
valued member of our executive committee. By 
his strong and friendly personality he won for 
himself the respect and confidence of his fellows. 
His great interest in affairs and wise counsel will 
be greatly missed by those associated with him. 

In submitting its report at this the 48th annual 
meeting of the Union your executive committee 
wish to take this opportunity to remind the mem- 
bers and the jewelry trade at large that for nearly 
a half century the Union had rendered beth to its 
members directly and to the whole jewelry trade 
indirectly a most invaluable service. 

It seems fitting at this particular time to call at- 
tention to this fact since the trade is at present 
greatly aroused by the number of robberies which 
are now occurring as was the trade aroused in 
1878 in a similar manner, which resulted in the 
organization of The Jewelers’ Protective Union. 

While primarily formed for the particular pur- 
pose of the “prosecution” of thieves who preyed 
upon the traveling salesmen of its members, The 
Jewelers’ Protective Union soon developed a second 
function of equal importance—that of endeavoring 
to prevent loss by the “regulation” of the care 
given to stocks entrusted to the salesmen. This 
“regulation” was accomplished through the com- 
pilation of rules and suggestions based on the broad 
and varied experience of the Union, and sent to 
members for the guidance of traveling salesmen. 
The enforcement of the proper observance of these 
rules and suggestions was made effective by the dis- 
ciplining of the careless salesmen by suspension 
from the registry of the Union. 

Six years after the Union began to operate, 
When The Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society was 
formed, a third function was assumed, that of the 
selection” of the risks suitable for insurance, 
Which took into consideration the moral, physical 
and financial nature of the risk. Thus was de- 
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veloped a threefold survey of the members of The 
Jewelers’ Protective Union and of the risks carried 
by The Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society based on 
“selection,” ‘“‘regulation” and “prosecution.”’ This 
service has been in full operation for over 40 years 
and has been a very great protection to members, 
and during all that time it has been available to all 
first class jewelers in the trade through membership 
in the Union. 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union with its sister or- 
ganization, The Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, has 
stood the test of time and should have the direct 
support of each and every firm of good standing in 
the jewelry trade. There can be no doubt that the 
great success of these two mutual trade organiza- 
tions is due to the complete and well balanced 
operations founded upon “selection,” “regulation” 
and “prosecution.” The large returns of surplus to 
members of The Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society for 
nearly 40 years give proof ot this success. 

It is impossible to say which is the most im- 
portant—‘“‘selection,” “regulation” or ‘prosecution.” 
All are impcrtant; all are necessary to secure 
definite results. 

The Survey which The Jewélers’ Protective Union 
has carried on for over 40 years places it in a 
position preeminently advantageous to effectively 
“select” risks, “regulate”? custodians of stocks and 
“prosecute” thieves without compromise. Hence 
the Union’s threefold Survey is complete and its 
future success is insured by the utilization of its 
long experience, coupled with every means at hand, 
such as: First, the cooperation of its large and 
loyel membership and their equally loyal traveling 
salesmen from whom valuable information is ob- 


tained. Second, the information obtained from the 
confidential reports of two Jewelers’ Boards of 
Trade. Third, the service of a large detective 


agency with its thirty-five well equipped offices lo- 
cated in different parts of the country, all of which 
are manned by efficient corps of thoroughly trained 
and experienced men ready to act on a moment’s 
notice. Fourth, the services cf its expert account- 
ants of long and wide experience. Fifth, the 
services of its attorneys of high standing and well 
recognized for their skill in handling successfully 
matters such as the Union has to deal with. 

Thus there ought be left no doubt in the mind of 
any members of the Union or of any non-member 
in the jewelry trade as to the ability of the Union 
and its affiliated organizaticn, The Jewelers’ Safety 
Fund Society, to deal effectively with the problems 
at hand. 


As to the specific work of the Union during the 
year past there have been sent from time to time 
to our members and their salesmen brief accounts 
of the important cases which have occurred, giving 
sufficient details to indicate wherein carelessness 
was displayed and adding words of caution with a 
view to avoiding similar losses in the future. Un- 
fortunately some members and their salesmen do 
not seem to take the matter seriously enough, and 
therefore the executive committee has found it 
necessary to resort to more drastic means, in the 
effort to protect the interests of those members 
who are careful, by exercising their power to sus- 
pend from the registry of the Union salesmen 
found guilty of carelessness. 

The two things in particular which stand out 
most prominently among the careless acts of sales- 
men are in leaving stocks in hotel rooms, while ab- 
sent for long periods of time, and in automobiles 
unguarded, while visiting customers or at lunch. 
Most of these occurrences are entirely unnecessary 
and by a little thought and care many losses could 
be avoided. In addition, attention is called to the 
carelessness often displayed by salesmen in showing 
goods in stores or in offices in plain view of the 
public. This should be avoided whenever possible. 
Members ought to see to it that their salesmen are 
positively instructed to exercise their very best 
judgment in placing about their stocks of merchan- 
dise every safeguard possible. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which have faced 
the executive committee from time to time during 
the year there have been some encouraging happen- 
ings, and we are pleased to state that during the 
year we have succeeded in recovering much mer- 
chandise from thieves, and have sent a number of 
evil doers to prison. 

We thank the Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency for faithful cooperation and the successful 
work of their force. 

To our secretary-treasurer is given commendation 
and thanks for his constant attention to the duties 
of his office. 

The acting president records his thanks and his 
expression of appreciation to the members of the 
executive committee as a whole and individually for 
their ever ready intelligent support given him. 
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The committee would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of our members to the report of our secretary, 
covering in fuller detail the important cases of the 

ear. 

7 Respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

(Signed) Aucust OPPENHEIMER, 
Acting President. 

The report of the treasurer’s finan- 
cial statement and auditors’ report followed 
by the secretary’s report were read, and on 
motion approved. They showed the Union 
to be in a satisfactory condition. 

The election of 11 members to serve as 
the executive committee for the ensuing year 
then took place, and resulted in the selection 
of August Oppenheimer, of Oppenheimer 
Bros. & Veith; Leopold Stern, of Stern 
Bros. & Co.; David Kaiser, of Powers & 
Mayer Mfg. Corp.; Louis Kahn, of L. & 
M. Kahn & Co.; Fred L. Goddard, of Ira 
Goddard & Son; Alpheus L. Brown, of A. L. 
Brown; Frank T. Sloan, of Sloan & Co.; 
Charles R. Jung, of Jung & Klitz; Marcel 
M. Mirabeau, of Lissauer & Co.; Harry 
Durand, in place of William T. Gough, de- 
ceased, and Harry C. Larter, in place of 
Frederick H. Larter, resigned. After this 
election the meeting adjourned. 

At a special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Jewelers’ Protective Union 
held immediately after the annual meeting, 
the following were elected as officers: Au- 
gust Oppenheimer, president ; Leopold Stern, 
vice-president ; Frank T. Sloan, second vice- 
president; Fred L. Goddard, secretary- 
treasurer, and John B. Goddard, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 








“Made in U. S.” Week 


Hundreds of retail stores throughout the 
country are planning to conduct a “Made 
in U. S. A.” Week, from Feb. 7 to 14, in- 
clusive. The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association is sponsoring this nation-wide 
recognition of the products of American 
looms and mills. 

Lew Hahn, managing director, has just 
announced that a large number of the asso- 
cition’s members have pledged themselves to 
devote that week to the featuring of “Made 
in U. S. A.” merchandise of every de- 
scription. The stores will describe the ro- 
mance of American productive achievement 
in their advertising, window and interior dis- 
plays. Every department in the store will 
play up strongly a large number of selected 
articles of “Made in U. S. A.” merchandise. 

The object of “Made in U. S. A.” Week, 
as outlined by Mr. Hahn, is to gain public 
recognition for our own products. The pub- 
lic has heard the word “imported” em- 
phasized for so long, he stated, that it has 
come to be believed that foreign goods are 
in some way superior to those made in the 
United States. 








Considerable favorable comment has been 
made in the trade about an attractive book- 
let featuring the star sapphire which has 
been sent out by Louis N. Marx, 26 West 
47th St., New York. This booklet is printed 
in two colors, black and a delicate shade of 
blue which represents the blue of the natural 
star sapphire. Mr. Marx attributes the 
growing demand for this gem to its natural 
beauty together with the prominence he has 
given it in his direct advertising and trade 
paper advertising. 
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The HALLM ARK Co-Operative Organization was 


formed in January, 1914, eleven years ago, by a handful of 
jewelers with foresight. Today it has a membership of 
nearly 900 Representative Retail Jewelers, only one of 
which is in each city. 


HALLMARK means all it implies, — Highest 


Standard of Merit. 











It ever has been, and always will be a truly Co-operative 
Organization, providing every Retail Jeweler, fortunate 
enough to be a member, with a franchise which has proven 


to active HALLMARK jewelers, to be their most 


valuable asset. 





HALLMARK membership gives HALLMARK 








jewelers a purchasing advantage in the finer jewelry markets. 


This organization has forged steadily ahead, and promises 
to be the outstanding factor in the jewelry field. 


Our traveling representatives have started on _ their 
Spring trips with an unprecedented line of exclusive 


HAI ILMARI Specialties and Regular Merchandise. 


The United Jewelers, Inc. 
16 East 40th Street, NEW YORK 
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A. N. R. J. A. Convention Goes to Richmond, Va. 








Executive Committee Meets in New York and Selects Virginia City—Support 
of Publicity Campaign Urged and Other Important Questions 
Discussed at Gathering in New York 

















The mid-year meeting of the executive 
comunittee of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association was held at the Old 
Colony Club, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York city on Jan. 27 and 28. Those present 
were: Conrad J. Brotherly, president, 
Newark, N. J.; regional vice-presidents: 
Ellis Gifford, Fall River, Mass.; J. A. 
Cayce, Nashville, Tenn.; Charles P. Wood- 
bury, Kansas City, Mo.; E. O. Little, 
Auburn, Ind.; secretary, A. W. Anderson; 
treasurer, Charles T. Evans; member 
executive committee, E. H. Hufnagel; 
Ralph Roessler, chairman of the A. N. R. 
J. A. special excise tax elimination com- 
mittee. Constant Auger, regional vice- 
president for San Francisco, Cal., was unable 
to attend. 

Among the most important matters acted 
on by the committee was the decision as to 
the location of the next annual convention 
of the national association. Richmond, Va., 
was selected as the place and the date ar- 
ranged for tentatively is the last week in 
September, but this has not yet been defi- 
nitely decided upon. 

Richmond once before was the scene of 
the convention in 1911, and it went there as 
the result of the silver-tongued orator who 
told of the mint julep that could be pro- 
duced in that city. This time, the convention 
comes to Richmond as the result of the in- 
vitation that was extended by the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of the city and by 
the retail jewelers of Richmond, backed by 
the Chamber of Commerce. W. T. Dabner, 
business manager of the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce, attended the meeting in 
New York, and represented all these differ- 
ent bodies in his successful plea to have the 
convention come to Virginia’s capital again 
after an absence of 14 years. 

The subject of national publicity was dis- 
cussed and plans were made for carrying 
out the campaign for completing the re- 
tailers’ quota to the funds needed by the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity Association. 

In presenting the subject of national pub- 
licity to the members of the executive com- 
mittee, President Brotherly said in part: 
“Modern business competition is not confined 
to the individuals engaged in each separate 
line of endeavor. Industries are competing 
with ene another for the purpose of securing 
the greater portion of the family dollar that 
is spent for other purposes than bare neces- 
sities. All national advertising campaigns 
that have been initiated in other industries 
have had the effect of doubling and trebling 
the amount of business done by each in- 
dustry, within a short period after the 
commencement of the advertising cam- 
Paign. 

“This is a matter of record and among 
22 industries the effects have produced most 
Satisfactory results. The jewelry industry 
has done absolutely nothing to impress the 
mind of the consumer with the products of 
the jewelry industry so that he will spend 


even a reasonable proportion of his family 
dollar for them. 

“Retail jewelers have been striving to make 
the limited number of people who buy 
jewelry buy from us in preference to our 
competitor who is doing business in other 
lines. We have done nothing to make more 
people want to buy more jewelry.” 

“The purpose of our publicity campaign is 
to make people think of jewelry instead of 
other products and to spend more money in 
our industry. Our turnover is less than one 
time in 15 months and our overhead has 
reached the tremendous proportion of 42 per 
cent. The vitality of our industry is being 
sapped by reason of its inactivity as com- 
pared with the activity of other industries. 
We must use what facilities we have avail- 
able for charging the new machine with 
renewed life.” 

Mr. Brotherly pointed out that the asso- 
ciation’s campaign for completing the re- 
tailers’ quota was the result of a resolution 
adopted at Saint Louis in 1924 to the effect 
that State associations pledged themselves 
to take this action. He also explained the 
work that has been done by the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association in carrying 
national publicity in magazines, newspapers 
and periodicals throughout the country. He 
illustrated the direct service that has been 
performed for the retail jeweler and urged 
members of the committee to bring this to 
the attention of jewelers in their terri- 
tories. 

A resolution was passed to the effect that 
the members of the committee reaffirm their 
belief in the need for national publicity and 
that each member pledge himself to support 
the A. N. R. J. A. campaign and the pur- 
poses of the National Jewelers’ Publicity 
Association, 


Ralph Roessler, who was present at all 
the sessions of the committee, presented his 
plan for the elimination of the remainder 
of excise taxes on jewelry and the commit- 
tee by resolution approved this plan and 
restated the decision of the A. N. R. J. A. 
in continuing its appeal for favorable action 
on the part of Congress. 

The regional vice-presidents and other 
members of the committee reported a slight 
increase in Christmas business in their terri- 
tories. Arrangements were made so that 
national representation could be had by each 
State at their conventions upon applying to 
its immediate regional vice-president who 
would be in attendance whenever possible, 
and who would carry messages concerning 
the work being done by the national asso- 
continue to avail itself of the services offered 
by the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 

It was decided that the association would 
continue to avail itself of the services of the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research. 

Other important matters pertaining to the 
association were discussed and such action 
taken as deemed advisable. 
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Old Silver and Pewter Ware on Exhibition 
at One MHundredth Anniversary of 
Women’s Home Missionary Society 
of First Congregational Church, 
Bristol, R. I. 


Bristot, R. I., Jan. 31.—An exhibition of 
silver and pewter tankards, silver cups or 
beakers and solid silver plates, more than 
200 years old, used in the Lord’s Supper rite 
in the early history of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of this town, featured the ob- 
servance last Thursday of the 100th anni- 
versary of the Women’s Home Missionary 
Society of the parish. 

Two cups, dated 1745, were given by 
Judge Nathaniel Blagrove, whose wife was 
the widow of Nathan Hayman, one of the 
four proprietors, who died a few years after 
the founding of the town. They are in- 
scribed, “The gift of Hon. Nath. Blagrove, 
to the Congregational Church of Bristol, 
1745.” Judge Blagrove frequently repre- 
sented the town in public affairs. 

The two oldest of the eight cups are in- 
scribed as “The Gift of Nathaniel Byfield to 
the Church in Bristol, 1693.” The maker is 
John Coney of Boston, one of the oldest and 
mose famous of the silversmiths of those 
days. The cups bear his mark, “I. C.” 
(J. C.) above a fleur-de-lis in a heart. By- 
field was one of the original founders of 
Bristol as well as one of the organizers of 
the Congregational Church. 

One cup is inscribed, “The Gift of Revd. 
Mr. John Sparhawk to the Church of Christ 
in Bristol, 1718” The initials “K. L.” in a 
rectangle, signify that the maker was Knight 
Leverett of Boston. 

Three cups inscribed, “Bristol Non-Con- 
formist Church, March 29, 1723.” The 
donor is not known, but the maker was 
Samuel Vernon of Newport, R. I. His 
mark containing his initials “S. V.” above 
a fleur-de-lis are on the cups. ; 

The “communion plate,” which were in use 
in the church until 1855, comprises both sil- 
ver and pewter piece as follows: Two small 
pewter tankards, two large pewter tankards, 
two large silver tankards, six silver cups or 
beakers, two bread trays of Sheffield plate, 
four silver-plated bread plates and two sil- 
ver bread trays. 

Included in the exhibition were two silver 
tankards, the work of the Gorham Mfg. Co. 
of Providence, bearing the inscription, “A 
Gift to the Catholic Congregational Church 
in Bristol, from Maria De Wolf Rogers, 
August, 1855,” and the other with the same 
inscription, except the name “Charlotte De- 
Wolf,” who was a sister of Mrs. Rogers. 

One of the oldest tankards in the exhibit 
is of pewter, with flat lid. It was owned by 
the family of the late Mrs. William B. 
Spooner, who was one of the early presidents 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
During the Revolutionary War, when the 
British bombarded this town, this tankard 
was hidden in a well with other valuable 
pieces of silver, on the farm of the late 
Josephus Gooding, the eastern part of the 
town 








C. B. Bender, Dinuba, Cal., was in Santa 
Cruz recently on business connected with his 
moving there in the near future and engag- 
ing in the jewelry business. He has taken 
a lease on the store building at 60 Pacific 
Ave. 
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HELD WITHOUT BAIL 


Alleged Bandits Must Trial in 
Philadelphia on Rosenblatt Hold-Up 
Charge and Are Identified as Guilty 
of Another Robbery 


PuiLapeveuia, Pa., Feb. 2.—Despite all 
the efforts of their legal counsel and under- 
world associates thus far, Michael Flynn and 
John Feenicks, accused of participating in 
the $69,000 Rosenblatt jewelry store hold-up 
on Dec. 11, must stand trial here. Two oth- 
ers of the gang are held in New York, one 
being wanted for a previous crime there, 
the other awaiting the outcome of an ex- 
tradition fight. 

When the prisoners were brought before 
Judge Chase in habeas corpus proceedings 
instituted by John R. K. Scott, their coun- 
sel and one of the leading criminal lawyers 
of the State, they were heavily guarded and 
detectives and police swarmed the court 
room, while the moment the room was filled 
the doors were closed. This was because of 
a report of an attempt at rescue, engi- 
neered by the wife of Flynn, who herself 
had been arrested soon after her arrival 
here. However, Mrs. Flynn was not in 
evidence at the hearing. 

Scott insisted on an immediate hearing, 
but when Assistant District Attorney Scho- 
field told the court that if the habeas corpus 
request was granted he would ask that bail 
be fixed at $200,000 in each case, the defense 
lawyer lost his desire for freedom for his 
clients. Mr. Schofield explained that the 
crime was a particularly bold one, that the 
defendants were armed during the hold-up 
and evidently prepared to kill if necessary, 
and that for the protection of jewelers and 
other business men, it was planned to make 
an example of the criminals in the Rosen- 
blatt case. 

Mr. Scott denounced the amount of bail 
asked as excessive, but added that as the 
prisoners were already held without bail 
on another charge, and that their trial had 
been set for this week, he would withdraw 
his application for bail. 

The men were then remanded back to 
Moyamensing prison with the same guard 
and precautions as had marked their arrival. 

Troubles have multiplied for Flynn and 
Feenicks for they have been identified as 
two of the three men who on the afternoon 
of last Dec. 8 held up and robbed J. Loup- 
heimer, a restaurant owner at 412 Market 
St., and R. L. McColley and William G. 
Worthington, salesmen for Simon & Co., 
jewelers at 1531 Chestnut St. Thieves got 
jewelry, mostly rings, stones and bracelets 
valued at a little over $10,000 from the sales- 
men and his personal jewelry and $600 from 
Loupheimer after they had tied their vic- 
tims with wire and left them lying on the 
floor. 

Loupheimer had asked the salesmen to call 
with an assortment of jewelry as he wanted 
to select a Christmas gift for his wife. The 
restaurant, which does only a noon business, 
was empty when McColley and Worthing- 
ton entered, and they were showing Loup- 
heimer the jewelry when the bandits en- 
tered. 

At detective headquarters 





Stand 


Loupheimer 


positively identified Flynn as the man who 
had covered him with a revolver and or- 
dered him to “put up your hands” while his 
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companions covered McColley and Worth- 
ington. He said Flynn went through his 
pockets while the other bandits were gath- 
ering up the jewelry and robbing the sales- 
men of their personal belongings. 

Loupheimer could not identify Feenicks, 
and the latter smiled, but the smile faded 
when Daniel Wilson, who has a soft drink 
stand across the street from Loupheimer’s 
restaurant, picked him out as one of the 
three men who had loitered for an hour in 
front of his store just before the robbery. 
He remembered Feenicks, he told the de- 
tectives, because he heard him say to the 
others: “Let’s go in now.” This was a 
short time before he heard the crash of 
breaking glass in the restaurant and heard 
Loupheimer cry for help. 

On this charge the prisoners have been 
held without bail. 








CHARGED WITH THEFT 


Young Man Employed by International 
Silver Co. Arrested and Police Say 
That He Has Confessed to Steal- 
ing Silver Valued at $25,000 

Meriven, Conn., Jan. 31.—The arrest of 
Richard E. M. Modrow, a young man who 
has held a responsible position in the plating 
department of the International Silver Co. 
for the past year, on Monday last revealed 
that the corporation has been the victim of 
systematic stealing that will aggregate up- 
wards of $25,000. The young man is charged 
with the larceny of silver valued at $20,000, 
and when arraigned on Tuesday before Judge 
Thomas Dunne, in the local police court, he 
was held under $20,000 bail for a trial next 
week, 

Modrow has been in the employ of the In- 
ternational company for about four years and 
his arrest was brought about following an 
investigation that was conducted when a New 
Jersey refining company wrote to the Inter- 
national company inquiring how Modrow was 
able to furnish such a steady supply of silver 
to them. Modrow was placed under sur- 
veillance, and as he was leaving the plant on 
Monday he was taken into custody. When 
searched the police, it is claimed, found sil- 
ver in Modrow’s coat, in his locker, in his 
dinner pail, and afterwards at his home. 

According to the police, Modrow, who has 
a wife and a daughter, confessed that he had 
been taking the silver for more than a year 
and that it would aggregate upwards of $25,- 
000. His method was a simple but unique 
one, and because of its scientific conduct 
Modrow was enabled to systematically steal 
considerable amounts without detection, it is 
charged. It is alleged that he had two large 
false pockets made in the inside of his jacket 
and that every day he carried home in these 
plating tub hangers on which were heavy 
deposits of silver. At home, it is charged 
that he stripped the hangers and sold the sil- 
ver to the New Jersey concern, which finally 
became suspicious and made inquiries of the 
International company. 

Employed as he was in the plating depart- 
ment of the plant, Modrow had ample oppor- 
tunity of inserting the hangers into the solu- 
tions of silver and collect thereon a heavy 
deposit of silver metal, which would not be 
missed excepting through a very careful 
checking up on work that had been sent 
through the plating department. 
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STEALS $25,000 IN JEWELS 





Lone Thief Walks Out of Baltimore Store 
With Salesman’s Case and Disappears 


BattrmoreE, Md., Jan. 31.—One of the 
cleverest jewelry thefts ever reported here 
happened at noon Wednesday when a sam- 
ple case containing jewelry valued at 
$25,000 owned by the Brassler Co., Newark, 
N. J., was stolen from a sample room of 
the James R. Armiger Co., 310 N. Charles 
St., while the salesman, E. Cooper Stone, 
was making another call at the store of the 
J. S. MacDonald Jewelry Co., two blocks 
from the Armiger store. Arthur Layton, 
operative for the Pinkerton National De- 
tective Agency, declared that Mr. Stone was 
the victim of an exceedingly clever thief, ac- 
cording to present information in possession 
of private detectives and Detective Captain 
Charles H. Burns. 

The alleged thief, seen carrying the case 
from the store, was observed by members 
of the Armiger firm, but, of course, they 
thought that he was a salesman leaving the 
store with his own case. The Pinkerton’s 
investigation is being made in the interest 
of the Jewelers’ Protective Union, and no 
stone is being left unturned to run down 
members of a gang believed to be country- 
wide in its operations. 

Mr. Stone was shocked when he returned 
to the Armiger store and discovered his case 
had been taken from the sample room by 
an imposter. Mr. Stone came here Tuesday 
in company with L. L. Lawton, another 
salesman for the Brassler Co., both regis- 
tering at the Hotel Emerson. Tuesday night 
Mr. Stone kept his sample case in his room 
at the hotel, and the next morning he be- 
gan to call on the trade here. The case con- 
tained platinum and gold wrist watches en- 
crusted with diamonds, flexible platinum 
bracelets set with diamonds and sapphires 
of an exceedingly high grade. 

Frank S. and Arthur FE. Pearson, mem- 
bers of the firm, told Detective Lieutenants 
James Manning, Anthony Parr and Edward 
J. Dunn that they were busy when Mr. 
Stone first entered the store. Ten or 15 
minutes later, after Mr. Stone had set down 
his case and had gone to MacDonald’s a 
stranger entered the store and took a seat 
near the rear where he commanded a view 
of the office in which Mr. Stone’s sample 
case was resting. To a clerk he announced 
himself as a “Mr. Peyton or Tateman.” He 
said he would wait to talk with a member of 
the firm. 

Within a few minutes the unknown visitor 
walked to the office, picked up the sample 
case, made a remark about “calling later” 
and then leisurely walked from the store. 
Ten minutes later Mr. Stone returned to the 
store and discovered the loss of his case. 
Immediately he ran to the street, but could 
find no trace of a man carrying a case of 
his description. 

Detective Captain Burns immediately set 
in motion the machinery of the police de- 
partment, but not a single clue was obtained 
indicating the identity of the.thief. No trace 
of the case has been found and none of the 
jewelry has been pawned so far as known. 

The thief was described as about 45 years 
old, five feet six inches, dark complexion 
and eyes, black hair and spoke with a for- 
eign accent. 
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THE NEWS FROM PARIS 


Magistrate Decides Jewelers Must Not Sell 
Japanese Cultured Pearls as “Pearls” 
—Robbers Steal Watches and 
Leave Jewelry 


Paris, Jan. 24—The trade in Paris is 
much taken up with the question of 
“pearls,” whether cultured or Japanese. A 
prosecution—a test case—has just been 
tried before the Paris Tribunal of Com- 
merce, when two Paris merchants were 
prosecuted by the Jewelers Syndicate for 
selling “Japanese” pearls as fine pearls. 

As it is impossible to cut these pearls 
or test their durability the magistrate de- 
cided that they must not be sold as real 
pearls. He annuled the sales, and awarded 
small damages to the purchaser. He said 
that whenever Japanese pearls were sold, 
their real nature must be made known. 








A most audacious jewelry robbery has 
just taken place in Paris. In one of the 
most frequented thoroughfares, the Rue La 
Boetie, between 9 p, M. and midnight, the 
door in the iron shutter was opened with 
false keys, the glass pane in the inner door 
broken in, and an entrance thus effected. 
There is an hotel which remains open all 
night long, next door to the shop, while 
the police station is only 100 yards ‘further 
on, Although the glass door was broken 
no one seems to have heard any noise. The 
robbers carried off 150,000 francs worth of 
clocks and watches, but did not trouble 
about the other jewelry, nor did they empty 
the till. 

On the same night, thieves carried off 
100,000 francs worth of silver plate, from the 
flat of a lady of fashion, now absent from 
Paris. A sculptor was also robbed of a 
large quantity of antique silver on the same 
night, while the police found the india 
rubber gloves, electric lamps and other tools 
of the thieves concerned in one or all of 
these operations thrown away in a_ public 
garden. 








FLAMES SWEEP FACTORY 


Firemen Handicapped by Cold Weather in 
Fight With Fire at Chartley, Mass. 


CuartLEy, Mass., Jan. 31.—Fire which 
started about 8:15 o'clock Wednesday 
morning gutted the two-story brick factory 
building on Main St., owned by Sturdy 
Bros., manufacturing jewelers, who occu- 
pied the first floor. The upper floor, where 
the fire started, is occupied by the Lactex 
Process Co. The loss is estimated at up- 
wards of $30,000, which is believed to be 
covered by insurance. 

The fire, which threatened to spread into 
adjacent wooden structures, was a difficult 
one to fight. Two companies of the Norton 
Fire Department with crews of two pieces 
of apparatus from Attleboro battled in zero 
weather for nearly four hours before it was 
entirely extinguished. From some unknown 
Cause an explosion occurred in the electric 
baking plant, where varnish and paint is 
baked as part of the Lactex Process Co.’s 
enameling process, and the heavy clouds of 
smoke that arose from the oils and chemicals 
Prevented those at work in the factory 
from getting at the source of the flames, 
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which had gained considerable headway 
when the firemen arrived after their long 
run. 

Several attempts were made to extinguish 
the blaze while awaiting the arrival of the 
firemen, and a number had narrow escapes, 
one workman, Robert ‘Davidson, being with 
difficulty extricated by his fellow-workmen 
after being cut off by the fire. Several of 
the firemen were frostbitten by the extreme 
cold. The fire was confined within the Lac- 
tex Co.’s plant, but the tons of water which 
poured down into the Sturdy Bros.’ plant 
caused heavy damage to stock and machin- 
ery. 








DEATH OF JOHN C. HEUTER 


Veteran Cleveland Watchmaker Passes On 
in His Seventy-eighth Year 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 2.—John C. Heuter, 
said to be Cleveland’s oldest watchmaker, 
died Jan. 27 from natural causes. He had 
retired from active business life several years 
ago. His two sons, John C. and A. T. Heu- 
ter, are both prominent in the jewelry busi- 
ness. Mr. Heuter, Sr., commenced business 
many years ago at E, 55th St. and St. Clair 
Ave. The old homestead is still there, but 
has been transformed into a music store, 
which is run in connection with the jewelry 
business now known as the Heuter Jewelry 
Co. and which is owned by John C. Heuter, 
Jr. 

Mr. Heuter engaged in business in various 
parts of the city and opened his last store on 
E. 123rd St. He sold this out about a year 
ago. His son, A. T. Heuter, has a well- 
equipped store at 8801 Superior St. He 
learned the business from his father when he 
had a store at Wade Park Ave. and E. 86th 
St. 

Mrs. Heuter died about a year ago. Mr. 
Heuter was in his 78th year at the time of 
his death and was widely known among 
Cleveland jewelers. He was buried Jan. 29, 
there being a very large attendance at the 
funeral. 











Members of Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ 
Association to Hold Convention in 
Pittsburgh June 22 and 23 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Feb. 2.—J. C. Mumma, 
vice-president, and Paul D. Harbach, sec- 
retary and treasurer, represented the Read- 
ing Jewelers’ Guild at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative committees of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
held in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 
The committees discussed and took action 
upon a number of matters of vital interest 
to the jewelry trade. 

Pittsburgh was selected as the place for 
holding the 1925 State convention. The 
dates will be Monday and Tuesday, June 22 
and 23. Scranton also made a bid for the 
convention. Mr. Harbach was appointed 
one of a committee of five to go to Pitts- 
burgh and make arrangements for the con- 
vention. 

A decision was made to divide the State 
into zones and have an active member of 
the State organization in charge of each dis- 
trict to keep jewelers in constant touch 
with matters of importance to the trade. 
This plan will be put into effect within a 


short time. 
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DEATH OF C. C. HEATH 


Former Providence Jewelry Manufacturer 
and Salesman Succumbs at Long 
Beach, Cal. 

ProvipeNce, R. I., Jan. 31.—Word has 
been received here of the death at Long 
Beach, Cal., on Tuesday last of Clarence 
Carlos Heath, formerly a manufacturing 
jeweler and later salesman for a_ stone 
dealer of this city. He had been living at 
Long Beach for about eight years, where 
he was active in the reul estate and autgmo- 
bile business. About three months ago he 
was taken with a serious attack of the grip 

from which complications developed. 

Mr. Heath was born in Worcester, Mass., 
Oct. 22, 1870, the son of the late Carlos T. 
and Martha A. (Onthan) Heath. He re- 
moved with his parents when a small boy 
to Woonsocket, R. I., where he was edu- 
cated in the public schools. For several 
years he was associated with a brother in 
the livery stable business in Woonsocket, 
and then came to this city, where he was 
connected with the jewelry business for ten 
years. Two years he was engaged in the 
manufacturing business, and then joined the 
sales force of the M. Levy Co., importers of 
precious stones and jewelry. 

About eight years ago he resigned his 
position with M. Levy Co. and removed to 
Long Beach, and has been prominently con- 
nected with that city and its development, 
and was active in fraternal organizations 
and all civic movements. He was especially 
prominent in Masonry, and was recently 
elected Worshipful Master of Long Beach 
Lodge No. 327. 

He is: survived by his widow and two 
brothers, the latter residing at Woonsocket. 











DEATH OF J. W. DAVIS 


Known Traveler in Silver Plated 
Ware Trade Buried at Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 30.—The funeral services 
for John W. Davis, representative for the 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., of the International 
Silver Co., was held this afternoon at 2 
o’clock at the chapel of the Forest Home 
Cemetery. Interment was at Forest Home 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Davis was about 65 years of age. He 
was stricten very suddenly with heart failure 
while in his room at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., at 9:30 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, Jan. 26. Mr. Davis had left Chicago a 
few days before for St. Louis, where he went 
to open his exhibit and to call on the trade. 
Mr. Davis has been connected with the Wm. 
Rogers Mfg. Co. for more than 25 years, 
traveling out of their home office at Meriden, 
Conn. Prior to his connection with the 
jewelry business, Mr. Davis was employed 
by the Hibbard-Spencer-Bartlett Co. He 
was with this concern from the time he left 
school. 

The remains were sent to his home at La 
Porte, Ind., where services were held before 
the body was shipped to Chicago to be buried 
in the family plot. 

Dr. Davis is survived by his widow and a 





Well 


sister. 








Joseph Perusse’s jewelry store, Red Lake 
Falls, Minn., was recently damaged by fire. 
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President of A. S. E. H. A. Explains Its Work 





Edward Koehn, One of the Leading Swiss Watch Manufacturers, Tells 
Jewelers’ Circular Reporter of Aims of His Organization to Improve 
Standards of Swiss Watchmaking 




















Edward Koehn, one of Switzerland’s lead- 
ing watch manufacturers and newly elected 
president of the A. S. E. H. A., which trans- 
lated means Association Swiss Exports 
Horology America, is an interesting visitor 
in this country and since his arrival has been 
kept busy explaining to inquirers, particu- 
larly among watch importers, the purpose 
and s:ope of his organization. Incidentally, 
it might be mentioned that when Mr. Koehn 
sailed for this country he was one of the 
workers in the ranks of the organization, 
but while on his way over here, the 87 fore- 
most watch manufacturers who compose the 
association elevated him to the office of presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Koehn comes from a family of horolo- 
gists, his father being one of the most promi- 
nent watch experts in Switzerland years ago. 
Mr. Koehn, with several other Swiss watch 
manufacturers, are the founders of the A. S. 
E. H. A., which had its inception in the 
Swiss Chamber of Horology. The organiza- 
tion is a little more than two years old and 
numbers among its members only the leading 
watch manufacturers of Switzerland. 

Several days ago Mr. Koehn was inter- 
viewed by a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter 
and at that time explained the purposes of 
the organization and briefly outlined the 
policy and standard which the members must 
adhere to. 

The association, Mr. Koehn stated, was 
organized by watch manufacturers who do 
business with American importers. It has a 
two-fold purpose, one to help these manu- 
facturers to establish better and more har- 
monious relations with watch importers in 
America, and the other to raise the standard 
of the Swiss watch and eliminate the manu- 
facture and exportation of unsatisfactory 
and unsound timepieces. 

Although the association has been func- 
tioning for more than two years, Mr. Koehn 
told a JEwevLers’ CircuLAR reporter that it 
was only recently that the members com- 
pleted a survey of the watch field and set up 
a standard of workmanship which the manu- 
facturers affiliated with the association must 
live up to. All watches turned out by the 87 
members must pass a rigid examination and 
must be sound and satisfactory. Under the 
terms of the organization, each member must 
submit a sample of his watches to a board 
of technical experts, who examine it very 
thoroughly and then, if it is found satisfac- 
tory, pass it. Each member is also given a 
die, which he stamps on his movements, this 
die bearing the trademark of the organiza- 
tion, which is a cross. In each corner of 
this cross appears one of a series of numbers 
which are given to the manufacturers, and 
if a watch is found unsatisfactory, the maker 
can easily be traced. The matter can then 
be taken up with the manufacturer, who is 
warned, and, if the offense is repeated, a 
heavy fine is imposed. Mr. Koehn stated 
that if a member continues to put out watches 
which are unsatisfactory and unsound in 


workmanship and material, he is expelled and 
his name is advertised throughout the trade. 

An inspector, who is an expert in horology, 
is chosen from each member’s factory. He 
is held accountable for every watch turned 
out. In other words, Mr. Koehn asserted, 
it is the purpose of the organization to cor- 
rect the abuse of turning out poor watches 
at its source and not when they reach 
America. 

lor the purpose of establishing a publicity 
fund to advertise the purposes of the or- 
ganization, a small tax is placed on each 
watch and in this way the cost of this pub- 
licity work is evenly distributed among all 
members. 

In its survey the association also investi- 
gated the reputations and business methods 
of American importers and has compiled a 
list of these importers which it desires to do 
business with. Last October, each of these 
approved American importers were sent let- 
ters apprising them of this fact, the letters 
also briefly outlining what the association 
desires to do. This letter, which is self-ex- 
planatory, reads as follows: 

“In order to protect the legitimate Amert- 
can importer against unscrupulous and un- 
principled buyers who by their dishonest 
methods undermine the market values of 
Swiss watches, our association, which in- 
cludes, as per enclosed list, 87 of the leading 
exporters of watches to the United States, 
has concluded to make a careful examination 
of the general reputation, business methods 
and financial responsibility of the American 
importers of Swiss watches. 

“It is our purpose, insofar as it is in our 
power to do so, to make it impossible, or at 
least difficult, for anyone who is guilty of 
improper business practice to obtain watches 
from any of the leading Swiss manufacturers. 

“We are pleased to advise you that your 
concern has met with full approval of our 
committee and that all our members have 
been informed accordingly. We trust and 
hope that the pleasant business relations at 
present existing between you and the mem- 
bers of our association will continue in the 
future to our mutual benefit and become 
more and more important. We are desirous 
tv do our share to help the distribution of 
Swiss watches in the United States through 
legitimate channels, and we, therefore, hold 
ourselves to your disposal, should you have 
occasion to ask for advice, information and 
help from us. All suggestions that you may 
make towards the end we are aiming for will 
be quite welcome, and hoping, therefore, to 
hear from you, we remain, 

“Very truly yours, 
A a ey ce 


Mr. Koehn in his interview stated that the 
A. S. E. H. A. has no connection whatsoever 
with any other watch organization, but that it 
is co-operating with horological associations 
and continually working for a better under- 
standing in the industry. 


It was evident from his talk with a 
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JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter that Mr. Koehn 
is an enthusiastic worker in the interests of 
the association and has the welfare of the 
Swiss watch industry at heart. He is anx- 
ious to raise the standard of Swiss watch 
manufacturing. 

Those composing the executive committee 
are leading horologists of Switzerland and 
are as follows: Messrs. Huguenin, Tissot, 
Gasser, Berrenoud, Schwob, Peter and 
Jabus. 








Jewelers Taking Important Part in Cam. 
paign to Raise Fund for Sturdy 
Memorial Hospital 


ATTLEBORO, Mass., Jan. 31.—Another im- 
portant step was taken in the past week in 
the formation of the campaign organization 
to raise the $300,000 fund for an addition to 
the Sturdy Memorial Hospital, when a 
group of business men met in this city and 
formed among themselves the backbone and 
framework of the campaign force. 

Another most encouraging note was 
struck during the week when, without solici- 
tation of any kind, and in fact, without any 
knowledge of anyone outside their own or- 
ganization the Baer & Wilde Relief Asso- 
ciation voted on Wednesday evening to con- 
tribute $500 to the building fund. 

The leaders of the business men in Attle- 
boro in the movement are Harold E. Sweet, 
general chairman, assisted by J. L. Sweet, 
Aldro A. French and Stephen H. Garner, 
Samuel M. Einstein is leader of Division A 
with Lawrence E. Baer as assistant; Joseph 
Finberg, of Division B; Raymond M. Hor- 
ton, of Division C; William L. King, of 
Division D; E. F. Leach, of Divison E and 
Harvey E. Clap, of the Industrial Division. 
Among the team captains are the following: 
George S. Bliven, George Nerney, E. A. 
Remington, George L. Shepardson, W. H. 
Blake, A. B. Cummings, Frank Mossberg, 
E. L. Gowen, Frank P. Daughaday, F. W. 
Carpenter, Leonard I. Lamb, Frank Nerney, 
FE. V. Sweet, James L. Wiggmore. 

The North Attleboro organization, which 
will be entirely separate from the Attle- 
boro organization, is also getting into shape 
for the campaign. J. Frank Mason is the 
general chairman, with J. L. Thompson and 
Charles A. Whiting as members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Frederick E. Sturdy, Jr., 
is leader of Division A; F. Lester Hol- 
brook, of Division B, and Harry W. Fisher, 
of Division C. Among the team captains 
are Frederick B. Brigham, Andrew Morris, 
G. A. Whiting, William H. Ryder, E. H. 
Cummings, L. E. Freeman and Alton Riley. 








In another movement of civic and public 
interest, the second annual Home Beautiful 
educational exhibit will be presented m 
Tampa, Fla., this month. Two _ houses 
located in Beach Park, varying in type and 
price, have been loaned for the exhibit. 
These houses will be completely and cor- 
rectly furnished suitable to their size and 
cost, and open for public inspection during 
the week of Feb. 8 to 15. The exhibit 
will be held under the direction of the Tampa 
Better Home Association which recently 
selected Alvin Magnon, treasurer of the 
Adams Jewelry Co., as chairman of this 
vear’s exhibit. Mr. Magnon will name am 
executive committee. 
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Reports from the European Diamond Markets 











Conditions in the Diamond Centers of London, Paris and Amsterdam as 
Reported by Correspondents of The Jewelers’ Circular 














Lonbon, Jan. 20.—It is still too early in the 
year to give a comprehensive review of busi- 
ness in this market during the past year, as 
practically every firm is still engaged in tak- 
ing stock. Asa result not much business has 
been done during the past two weeks. There 
are, of course, always exceptions to this rule, 
and here and there some transactions have 
been made in small sized diamonds. It has 
been learned that especially in the west end 
of London a fair after Christmas trade was 
enjoyed which will eventually be reflected 
in better general market conditions. Prices 
for diamonds at present are firm, and every 
indication points to a continuation of this 
rondition. This is particularly true in view 
of the latest news received from the rough 
diamond markets. The four big producing 
companies in Sout Africa have just come 
to an agreement regarding the output of 
gems which will be limited as stipulated 
by the arrangement. Negotiations are in 
progress at the present time for the re- 
newal of the contract between the DeBeers 
Co. and the London Diamond Syndicate 
which will soon be concluded. This as well 
as the forthcoming contract between the 
London Syndicate and the common goods 
combination will most assuredly strengthen 
the price of diamonds. No consignment of 
rough diamonds will be shown before the 
beginning of next month when, according 
to reports which have been received from 
South West Africa, the syndicate will offer 
a number of “sights” for which buyers are 
applying at the present time. 





AMSTERDAM, Jan. 19.—Business _ thus 
far this year has been fairly good for deal- 
ers in polished diamonds, as a fair number 
of buyers have been in this market, includ- 
ing a number of representatives of firms 
from the United States. Their visits have 
helped to stimulate the market to a consider- 
able extent. There has been a brisk de- 
mand for good qualities in diamonds in small 
sizes, as well as for mélée, the latter rang- 
ing in assortments from 6 to 8 to the carat 
and upward. Prices for good quality stones 
have slightly advanced as compared with last 
month and rough material is becoming 
scarcer owing to the fact that the London 
Syndicate has not shown any rough for the 
last six weeks and probably will not do so 
until the end of the month or early in Feb- 
tuary. An official announcement by the 
London Diamond Syndicate sent to some of 
the principal importers of “rough” stated 
that the DeBeers Co., and the London Syn- 
dicate are endeavoring to control the out- 
put of the different producing sources by 
concentrating the mining companies, through 
which present prices will not only be 
maintained, but a further increase in the 
course of the year is probable. This has 
already had an effect on the prices of small 
sizes of good qualities and buyers to Am- 
sterdam and Antwerp returning to their 
respective cities have been complaining they 
have had to pay advanced prices for gems 


and are unable to replace parcels of di- 
amonds sold recently to their customers at 
the prices bought during December. Dur- 
ing the course of the month some business 
has been done in medium quality “roses” 
for Paris and other European centers and 
in the Balkan States and Italy. It is hoped 
that the revival in this branch of the in- 
dustry will be continued as it gives retail 
dealers a better opportunity to do more busi- 
ness. 
ee eene armas 

Paris, Jan. 18.—As is the case in other 
cities on the continent, nearly all the firms 
here are engaged in stock taking and little 
business has been done. Until this work 
is completed it will be impossible to ascer- 
tain the result of the past year’s trade. From 
information gathered thus far, it has been 
learned that the jewelers here were quite 
well satisfied with business during the last 
few weeks of 1924 and this has served as an 
encouragement to go ahead during the new 
year. The resorts on the Riviera which are 
visited by rich people from all parts of the 
world at this period of the year, have all 
benefited by good business of late. Much in- 
terest is taken here in the proposed interna- 
tional exhibits to be held this year, at which 
the diamond and kindred trades will be re- 
presented in a large scale. As has been pre- 
viously reported, the British government has 
granted £30,000 toward the British section. 
Efforts have recently been made by the 
Chambre Syndicale of the diamond trade to 
induce the jewelers and gem dealers Asso- 
ciation at Amsterdam to have a display stand 
at the exhibition in order to show the work 
being done in the industry in a representative 
manner. So far, however, no decision has been 
reached and it is believed now that there 
will be no official exhibit of the Amsterdam 
diamond industry. A controversy over the 
real definition of cultured pearles has arisen 
here recently and an attempt has been made 
to explain to the public the difference be- 
tween pearls produced by cultivation and by 
natural growth. 








A new device to protect jewelry stores 
against hold-ups and burglars is being placed 
on the market. It is known as the Savin 
Automatic Burglary and Hold-up Protector, 
and combines many features which should 
make it appeal to retail jewelers. If a hold- 
up is attempted, by merely placing his toe 
under a rod, the proprietor of a jewelry 
store can instantly flash a danger sign on the 
outside of the store. At the same time a 
danger light will be illuminated which can 
be seen at a distance. When the electric 
sign falls telling of the trouble inside, the 
siren sounds its warning which can be heard 
at a distance of five blocks or more in the 
city. The arrangement also can be used to 
give protection against window smashers 
and act as an automatic burglary alarm on 
doors and windows and can also be operated 
for the protection of the safe. 
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REPORTS BIG ROBBERY 





Joseph Robinson, New York Diamond 
Dealer, Tells Police That He Was 
Held Up in Washroom and Re- 
lieved of Gems Valued 
at $40,000 


The police were summoned to 94 Canal 
St., New York, last Thursday afternoon, 
where Joseph Robinson, diamond dealer, 35 
Maiden Lane, reported he was relieved of 
$40,000 worth of loose diamonds by a lone 
bandit. The reported robbery was commit- 
ted in the washroom on the third floor of the 
building and within a few feet of the office 
of Stein & Kaslow, where Robinson’s son 
was awaiting the return of his father. The 
victim’s loss is covered by insurance amount- 
ing to $105,000. 

For some time past Mr. Robinson has 
been calling on Stein & Kaslow, and on 
Thursday, in company with his son Elliott, 
stopped in with stones for which the con- 
cern stated it was in the market. As the 
day was dark Mr. Robinson did not show 
the stones, but after a few moments, told 
his son he wanted to go to the washroom. 
Removing his overcoat he laid it on a chair 
in the office of Stein & Kaslow and left for 
the washroom. About five minutes later, Mr. 
Robinson’s son heard a door in the hall slam 
and immediately ran out to see what was 
the matter. The diamond dealer’s son ran 
to the street, but could find no suspicious 
person. At the same time an employe of 
a concern in the building also reached the 
hall and noticed a man standing near the 
Eldridge St. staircase. This man was de- 
scribed as about 30 years old, standing five 
feet seven inches tall and weighing about 150 
pounds. He wore a brown soft hat’and a 
brown overcoat. The employe, however, 
was afraid to approach him. 

Mr. Robinson told the police that while 
he was leaving the washroom a man, whose 
face was familiar, walked in and commanded 
him to put up his hands. The diamond dealer 
believed the man had something in his hand 
and obeyed the stranger’s command. Mr. 
Robinson stated that the thief ordered him 
to hand over the “goods” or he would kill 
him. The diamond dealer pleaded that he 
was a poor man, but the thief, he claims, 
threatened to kill him if he did not obey 
his command. The holdup man, according to 
Mr. Robinson, then tore the pockets of his 
vest and finally grabbed several packages 
containing diamonds worth $40,000. An- 
other package holding $10;000 in gems was 
missed by the thief. 

After the crook had departed Mr. Robin- 
son staggered out of the washroom and gave 
the alarm to his son, who immediately called 
the police. The son is reported to have had 
between $60,000 and $70,000 worth of loose 
diamonds in his pockets. 

Mr. Robinson describes his assailant as 
about 30 years old, standing five feet 10 
inches tall and weighing about 175 pounds. 
He said the man wore a dark gray overcoat 
and dark soft hat. 








Robert E. Davis, of St. Louis, is now 
connected with the Arnold Jewelry Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Mr. Davis has had several? 
years’ experience in large wholesale and re- 
tail establishments in the south. 
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East New York Retail Jewelers Hold Banquet 








First Social Affair of New Organization a Big Success—Representatives of 
Other Associations Address Jewelers 

















The East New York Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, Inc., made its social debut last 
Sunday evening with a banquet at Temple 
Petach Tikvah, Rochester Ave. and Lincoln 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., and for an organiza- 
tion less than one year old did remarkably 
well in attracting 490 members and guests 
to its first annual affair. The program of 
entertainment for the evening was excellent, 
the speakers interesting and the arrangements 
complete in every detail. Although the 
committee in charge expected only about 350 
to attend, it was confronted at the last 
moment with the problem of making 
arrangements for about 150 more members 
and guests. 

The evening’s activities were opened with 
a social hour which was spent enjoyably in 
rooms adjoining the ballroom where the 
banquet was held. The banquet was 
scheduled to start at 6:30 p. M., but it was 
not until almost 8 p. mM. when the doors of 
the ball room were opened and the diners 
were summoned to the festive board. The 
delay, however, gave the members an op- 
portunity to become better acquainted and 
also to meet jewelers who had come from 
all over Brooklyn and various parts of Man- 
hattan. Practically every jewelry organiza- 
tion of Greater New York was represented 
at the banquet and in addition, Conrad J. 
Brotherly, president of A. N. R. J. A., and 
his assistant, E. H. Quigley, were on hand 
to greet Brooklyn’s only jewelry association. 
The head table was graced with the officers 
of various jewelry organizations and their 
wives, while the members and guests were 
seated at round tables scattered throughout 
the huge ballroom. 

The banquet was opened with an invoca- 
tion by Rabbi Sacks, of the Temple Sinai. 
After the invocation the diners enjoyed the 
following menu: 


Grape Fruit Cocktail 
Baked Fish Spanish Sauce 
Consomme of Chicken Vermicelli Marrow Balls 
Table Celery Combination Salad 
Pickles Salted Almonds Queen Olives 
Beef Tongue Mushroom Sauce 
Potatoe Croquettes 
Philadelphia Capon French Green Peas 
Fruits in Season French Almond Bars 
Coffee Noir Fancy Ices 
Celery Tonic Mineral Water Beer 


During the time the meal was being served 
the diners were entertained by Lillie M. 
Rosenzweig, a daughter of one of the mem- 
bers, who rendered a number of selections 
on the piano. Leon Goldman, a young 
violinist, was another feature of the musical 
program. He was accompanied on the piano 
by Josef Wohlmann. 

Just as the last course of the dinner was 
served a group photograph was taken, after 
which President J. Roller, who acted as 
toastmaster of the evening, welcomed the 


members and guests of the association and 
then introduced Conrad J. Brotherly, head of 
the A. N. R. J. A. Mr. Brotherly spoke on 
association work and how the jewelers should 
conduct their business. 


His talk was brief 






but interesting and his remarks were greeted 
with applause. At the conclusion of his talk 
Mr. Lrotherly presented to President Roller, 
on behalf of the East New York Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, a gold and ivory gavel. 
This presentation came as a complete sur- 
prise to Mr. Roller, who thanked the 
members for the gift. 

The next speaker presented was E, H. 
Quigley, who also talked about association 





J. ROLLER, PRESIDENT 


work, and asked for harmony and co-opera- 
tion in the jewelry trade. 

The remarks of M. L. Korsunsky, presi- 
dent of the Retail Jewelers’ Association of 
the Bronx, the next speaker, were brief, 
owing to the fact that the speaker was suf- 
fering from a cold. He merely extended the 
greetings of the Bronx association and ex- 
pressed the hope that the East New York 
association would thrive. 

President Roller next took the occasion to 
thank the L. I. Waterman Co. for its kind- 
ness in presenting fountain pens to the men 
and pencils to the women. After making 
this announcement, he presented H. Astor, 
president of the Metropolitan Retail 
Jewelers’ Association. In responding Mr. 
Astor extended a toast to the success of the 
East New York association and stated that 
he was happy that the Brooklyn jewelers 
have at last organized. 

The concluding address of the evening was 
made by Mr. Marsh, an insurance expert, 
who gave the jewelers some sound advice. 
He urged every jeweler to take out as much 
insurance as possible, particularly in these 
days of frequent holdups. 

After these remarks President Roller 
brought the banquet to a close by thanking 
the members of the various committees and 
the officers of the organization for their un- 
tiring efforts in making the affair such a 
success. Following the banquet the ball- 
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room was cleared and those who remained 
enjoyed dancing, 

The officers of the association include: J, 
Roller, president; D. Agran, and L. Katz- 
wein, vice-presidents; M. Vulcan, treasurer; 
S. Resnick, recording secretary; M. Sher- 
man, financial secretary, and I. Springer, 
sergeant-at-arms. The arrangement com- 
mittee was composed of: H. Drachenfield, 
chairman; L. Katzwein, A. Reiner, M. Vul- 
can, D. Agran, S. Resnick, C. Newman, H, 
F, Feldman, L. Rosen, L. Woolf and M. 
Magaliff, while the entertainment of the 
evening was in the hands of the following: 
Miss Anna Resnick, H. F. Feldman, A, 
Reiner, H. Drachenfeld, D. Agran, C. New- 
man and L, Woolf. The floor committee 
was composed of Miss Rose Katzwein, Miss 
Irene Hyams, Miss Della Newman, M, 
Aranow and Irving Karron. 








LAST HONORS PAID 





Large Delegation from Jewelry Trade At- 
tends Funeral of William T. Gough 

The final tributes to the late William T. 
Gough, head of the firm of Carter, Gough 
& Co., president of the Jewelers’ Protective 
Association and a director or officer in many 
of the leading associations in the jewelry 
trade, were paid Wednesday last when his 
associates in business and in the industry 
gathered at the funeral services which were 
held at Grace Church in E. 17th St., Plain- 
field, N. J., Wednesday afternoon at 2 p. w. 
Dr. E. Vickars Stevenson officiated. The 
{piscopal service was used and the singing 
was by the boys’ choir. 

The esteem in which the deceased was held 
was manifest by the large delegations of 
friends that came from all over the country. 
In addition to the officers of the Jewelers’ 
Protective Union, Jewelers’ Safety Fund 
Society, the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee, 
the Jewelers Security Alliance, the Maiden 
Lane Historical Society and the Nativnal 
Jewelers Board of Trade, with which he was 
so long connected, there were representatives 
of St. George’s Society, the Pilgrim So- 
ciety, the Lawyers’ Club and other organiza- 
tions and civic bodies in which he was also 
prominent. From the factory and office of 
Carter, Gough & Co., a delegation of about 
50 employes attended in a body and about 
150 members of the jewelry trade were pres- 
ent, including representative retailers from 
cities as far west as Chicago, as far south 
as New Orleans and as far east as Boston. 

Since the death of Mr. Gough, Joseph L. 
Herzog, president of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade, has appointed a committee 
of three to draw up resolutions of regret, 
which will be adopted by the board of direc- 
tors on Feb. 19. Those selected to serve on 
the committee include: Walter Kahn, John 
William J. Ward. 


Sherwood and 








A report from Miami, Fla., states that 
gem thieves entered the exclusive South Bay 
Shore Winter colony at Miami recently and 
looted the home of E. M. Rosenthal, a >t 
Louis wholesale jeweler. According to the 
report, gems valued at more than $8,000 were 
taken. Entrance to the house was gained 
with a pass key and the loot included two 
diamond bracelets and a solid gold mesh bag 
studded with diamonds and sapphires. 
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Two New York Bandits Shot and Another Captured 





Crime Wave in Bronx Jewelry Trade Results Disastrously to Gunmen Who 
Held Up Jewelers When Policeman Kills One and Jeweler 
Mortally Wounds Another 




















With the killing of one bandit, who with 
three others held up and robbed the jewelry 
store of Chernick Bros., 4036 Third Ave., 
and the shooting and mortally wounding of 
another bandit by Aaron Rodack, a jeweler, 
3630 Broadway, all of New York, Bronx 
jewelers who have recently been frequent 
victims of this class of bandits are hoping 
that the operations of hold-up men in that 
section of the city have been checked. The 
shooting and killing of one of the hold-v 
men was the result of the quick action of 
Patrolman Louis Drago of the West 47th 
St. Station, who was off duty. He, with the 
assistance of Patrolman Bissert, of the Bath 
Gate Station, who was also visiting in the 
neighborhood at the time of the robbery, 
captured one of the bandits. The attempt to 
rob the Rodack store resulted in the shoot- 
ing and mortally wounding of one bandit, 
who is now in the hospital with a bullet in 
his back. 

The hold-up at the Chernick jewelry store 
occurred about 11 o’clock last Wednesday 
morning while Isidore Chernick was alone 
in the store. One man walked in and Mr. 
Chernick, believing him to be a customer, 
asked if he could serve him. The man re- 
plied that he was looking for a diamond 
ring. While Mr. Chernick went to the safe 
to get out a tray two other men walked in. 
The jeweler was immediately told to throw 
up his hands and when he refused to do so, 
was hit over the head with a blackjack. He 
was stunned and while in a semi-conscious 
condition he was bound hand and foot and 
dragged to the back of the s@fe. 

The thieves took a number of articles of 
jewelry from the safe and placed them in 
their pockets. Included in the loot were 
brooches, bracelets, rings, scarf pins, watches 
and other items. Just as the jeweler was 
beginning to regain his senses, he saw the 
men disappearing from the store. He strug- 
gled and after much effort broke the string 
which bound him and then ran to the street 
Reaching the sidewalk, he began shouting 
for help. 

Just as the automobile carrying the three 
bandits was being started by a fourth man 
who had been seated at the wheel during the 
time of the robbery, Patrolman Drago, who 
was off duty, ran from a nearby shoe store 
and saw the bandits speeding north on Third 
Ave, in a touring car. 

The patrolman jumped to the running 
board of a passing automobile and a moment 
‘ater Patrolman Bissert, who was in a florist 
shop not far from the store, joined in the 
Pursuit. At 175th St. and Third Ave. the 
bandits’ car was blocked by a stalled truck. 
The thieves, knowing they were being pur- 
sued, jumped from their automobile, leaving 
part of the loot in the car. They ran east 
°n 175th St. and then turned into Crotona 
Park, 

The two patrolmen continued to pursue 
them and Officer Drago fired one shot in 
the air warning them to halt. As the ban- 
its continued to run, the patrolman took 


careful aim and fired at ore of the fleeing 
men, hitting him in the head and killing him 
instantly. Another man slipped on the icy 
sidewalk and before he could scramble to 
his feet the police had him under arrest. 
The other two men succeeded in making their 
escape. 

The dead man was identified as Eli Singer, 
alias “Howard,” alias “Cohen,” living on 
Stebbins Ave. in the Bronx. According to 
the police than man has a record which 
shows that he was convicted for grand lar- 


ceny, for picking pockets and for possessing. 


narcotics. 

The prisoner, in whose pockets, it is 
claimed, some of the missing jewelry was 
found, is described as John Feinstein, of 
Prospect Ave., also in the Bronx. When 
first arrested he told the police that he was 
“Joseph Blum,” but when questioned by Dis- 
trict Attorney McGeehan of the Bronx 
County, admitted his identity. He claims 
he does not know the names or ad- 
dresses of the two men who escaped. The 
authorities state that Feinstein has a police 
record and was arrested several months ago 
as a suspect in the robbery of Miss Edith 
30obe, the modiste, who with a prominent 
business man was robbed last September. 
Feinstein was tried but the jury disagreed. 
It is claimed that he was arrested in 1923 
on a burglary charge and released. 

Although some of the loot taken from the 
Chernick jewelry store was recovered in 
the automobile and in the pockets of the 
dead man and also from Feinstein, the great- 
est part of it is still missing. The jewelers 
estimate their loss will be about $10,000. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 

Another visit to a jewelry store on 
Wednesday which proved fatal to the in- 
truders occurred shortly before 8 o’clock in 
the evening at the establishment of Aaron 
Rodack, 3630 Broadway, New York, when 
the owner, in a gun battle with the thieves, 
shot one of them in the back and wounded 
him so badly that he was removed to the 
hospital in a serious condition. This is the 
second visit that Mr. Rodack has had from 
thieves, the previous one occurring last Fall, 
when he put up the same strong opposition, 
fighting the men off with a gun which, un- 
fortunately, was of small calibre. After that 
experience, however, Mr. Rodack secured a 
.45-calibre automatic revolver and was de- 
termined to either kill or severely wound the 
next bandit who attempted to hold him up. 

Mr. Rodack was alone in the store when 
three men walked into the place about 7:50 
o’clock Wednesday evening. As he stepped 
to the counter to wait on them, he was con- 
fronted with guns in the hands of each of 
the bandits, who commanded him to throw 
up his hands and to make no outcry. In- 
stead of obeying, he immediately dropped be- 
hind the counter and grabbing his revolver, 
which was close at hand, began firing at the 
thieves. Only one of the bandits fired a shot, 
which went wild, but Mr. Rodack emptied 
his gun, in reply to the thieves’ attack. As 
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the men were struggling to run from the 
store, the jeweler hit one of them in the 
back. He was so seriously wounded that he 
fell to the floor unconscious. The other two 
thieves were compelled to jump over their 
companion’s body to make their escape. 

With the arrival of the police and a doctor 
from Columbus Hospital, it was found that 
the bandit was unconscious and was removed 
to the hospital in a dangerous condition. 

This man was identified as Harry Morris, 
living in the Bronx, but the police were un- 
able to learn the names of the other men 
who participated in the attempted hold- 
up. Mr. Rodack acted so quickly and was 
so busy firing at the thieves that he was un- 
able to give a good description of the men. 
The thieves obtained no loot. 








Berren & Co., Providence, R. I., Offer Set- 
tlement on Basis of 30 Per Cent 
Cash 


Provipence, R. I. Jan. 31.—Berren & 
Co., who started a retail jewelry business 
at 222 Westminster St. at little more than 
a year ago, are in financial difficulties, and 
are now endeavoring to effect a settlement 
with creditors on a basis of 30 per cent 
cash.- Recently the building in which the 
store is located was sold, and as the part- 
ners had no lease they were notified to 
vacate as the building was to be razed to 
make room for a modern structure. Since 
then the firm has been conducting a closing- 
out sale. 

About the middle of the month a meeting 
of the creditors was held in New York 
when a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the case and examine the conditions 
of the business. At a subsequent meeting 
the committee reported that the liabilities 
were approximately $58,000, and that the 
assets consisted of fixtures which cost about 
$10,000; accounts receivable $2,500 and 
stock on hand inventoried at $52,000. 

The committee declined to assume the re- 
sponsibility of recommending an extension, 
which the firm had asked for and a gen- 
eral creditors’ meeting was called the past 
week, at which Mr. Berren made an offer 
of 50 per cent in full settlement. The 
terms of settlement was 10 per cent cash 
and the balance in unsecured notes extend- 
ing over a considerable period. 

After some consideration, the creditors 
not being satisfied with the proposition of- 
fered by Mr. Berren, it was urged that a 
settlement on the basis of 30 per cent cash 
be made, and this was finally decided upon. 








A robbery of the J. F. Dolbear Jewelry 
Co., 611 Snow building, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was frustrated one morning recently when 
burglars, frightened by the sound of patrol- 
men trying the doors of the different offices, 
abandoned their loot and fled. When the 
officers tried the door leading into the store 
and found it open they conducted a quick 
search without finding a trace of the thieves. 
Thrown in a pile on the counter were watches 
valued at $2,000. A change box containing 
$15 lay alongside of the loot. Mr. Dolbear 
was notified by telephone of the attempted 
robbery. He told the police to fasten the 
door and he would go to the store early the 
next morning and complete an inventory. 
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THE PARKER CLOCK COMPANY 


PRESENTS 











THE ALARM CLOCK for the DISCRIMINATING 


Perfect in Mechanism—Ornamental in Design 
Repeating and Steady Alarm with newly invented switch to 


BUZZ-OR-LOUD BELL 


nena 


This Parker clock is backed by 
over half a century’s experience 
in clock manufacturing, and its 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 





S 


1—Cut steel pinions 


2—Cut hard brass wheels 


eight exclusive features, are rec- 
ognized by clock makers as the 
height of achievement— 


[ronclad guarantee against defec- 
tive workmanship or material. 


3—Double roller escapement 
4—Fine quality hairspring 


5—Oil reservoirs for pivots 


¥% ACTUAL SIZE 


alarm clock 
Non-Tarnishable Bronze Finish, 


Solid Brass Case with 


Convex Glass. 


7—Non-tarnishable case 
oe 8—A dial with personality 
THE PARKER CLOCK CO US a : 





QOCTO Black Varnished Dial, QOCTO sitvered Dial (Black) 


Radium Numerals...... Retail Price $4.75 POURS. 5.5 oho a S-e ier Retail Price $3.75 


Packed in an Artistic Display Box 


ATTRACTIVE WINDOW AND COUNTER CARDS FURNISHED 


unlike other alarm clocks, 
OCT. need not be hidden in the Kitchen 


Made with the Precision of a Parker Gun and, like it, Hits the Mark Consistently. 
It is considerate of your neighbors’ feelings when switched to BUZZ —and will 
awaken the soundest sleeper with its loud bell—Requires no Polishing. 


An added ornament for the home beautiful 


Sold Exclusively Thru Wholesalers—Names of Distributors Supplied on Request 


THE PARKER CLOCK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


THEODORE SCHISGALL, Sole Distributing Agency 
20 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 





6—Lightest mainspring in any 
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DEATH OF GEO. E. HOMER 





Widely Known Jeweler and Optometrist of 
Boston Passes Away in His 
Sixty-eighth Year 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—George E. Homer, 
for 4) years one of the most prominent 
jewelers in Boston and vicinity, as well as 
prominent in the optical trade, died yester- 
day at his home in Belmont. He is survived 
by a widow and one daughter. 

Mr. Homer, who was 67 years old, first 
entered the jewelry business about 1880. He 
had stores on Washington St. and Winter 
St. and about 20 years ago opened a branch 
at Portland, Ore. With his brothers he also 
opened stores at Providence, Lowell, Taun- 
ton, Lawrence and Ayer, the Taunton store 
having been formerly the business of F. M. 
Nichols and the Lawrence store, purchased 
in 1913, was the business of Hugo Bell. In 
1913-he bought the fixtures in the store of 
Fred C. Hanscom in Boston and continued 
there, and in 1914 opened another store in 
Boston. 

In January, 1915, Mr. Homer incorporated 
the American Gem Co. in Boston to do a 
manufacturing wholesale business. The com- 
pany dissolved later and thereafter he gave 
up one of his stores in this city, opening a 
branch in Ayer about this time. Of recent 
years, he was the head of the corporation 
known as the Geo. E. Homer Co., that did 
business as optometrists at 43 Winter St., 
Mr. Homer being the president and treasurer 
of the concern. 

Mr. Homer has been widely known not 
only in the jewelry trade in Boston but 
throughout all New England, and was also 
prominent in Masonry, having been elevated 
to the 32nd degree in that order. His pass- 
ing has caused sincere regret among a host 
of members in the trade. 








DEATH OF H. M. CONDIT 





Former Secretary of the Old Jewelers Board 
of Trade Succumbs to Pneumonia 


Many members of the jewelry trade in 
New York were grieved to learn last week 
of the death of Herbert M. Condit, who for 
Many years was secretary of the old New 
York Jewelers Board of Trade and later sec- 
retary of the Stationers’ Board of Trade. 
Mr. Condit passed away Jan. 19 at his home, 
177 W. 126th St., New York, as a result 
of an attack of bronchial pneumonia con- 
tracted a few days before. 

Mr. Condit, who was a native New 
Yorker, was born April 30, 1849, and had 
resided in the metropolis all his life, receiv- 
Ing his education in the New York schools. 
For a number of years he was secretary of 
the old Jewelers Board of Trade, taking the 
Position shortly after it was formed and 
ccupying it until 1897 when it was merged 
with the Jewelers’ Mercantile Agency. 
After he left the Board he was engaged in 
the collection business for a short time and 
then became affiliated with the Stationers’ 
Board of Trade, where he remained for many 
years. Later he went into business on his 
own account and for a while was in the 
tashier’s department of the New York 
Herald. 


Mr. Condit made many friends while he 
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was connected with the Board and kept in 
touch with them more or less until his 
death. He is survived by a _ widow. 








DEATH OF WM. DUPONT 


Newark Jeweler Passes Away at the Age 
of Seventy-seven Years 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 2—William Dupont, 
well known in the watch case trade and 
for the last 12 years connected with the 
jewelry business in the engine turning 
branch passed away on Jan. 29 after a brief 
illness. 

He was born in Switzerland 77 years ago 
and came to this country 40 years ago, when 
the watch case industry in this country was 
in its infancy. When the fad for engine 
turned jewelry started he went in business 
for himself and has been so connected with 
the trade since that time. 

For the last two years he has been located 
at 27914 Mulberry St., having bought the 
factory building. and installing his plant 
there. 

Besides leaving a widow, Mrs. Cecile Du- 
pont, there are two sons, Edmund and 
William, the latter being in business with 
him at the time of his death. 

Burial was in the Fairmount Cemetery 
family plot today. 











Plans for Annual Banquet of Buffalo Twenty- 
four Karat Club to Be Held 
February 10 

BurFaLo, Jan, 30—Upwards of 200 
jewelers in all branches of the trade, their 
wives and friends are expected to attend 
the joint annual banquet of the Buffalo 
Retail Jewelers’ Association and _ the 
24-Karat Club at the Hotel Lafayette on 
Feb. 10. The estimate of attendance is 
based on early returns received by Treasurer 
Al. Sigrist, of the banquet committee, which 
have been highly gratifying. 

This event has always been a red letter 
one on the jewelers’ social calendar and 
there is every assurance that this year’s 
affair will be equally if not more enjoyable 
than those of previous years. A_ turkey 
dinner will be served in the new ball room 
of the Lafayette at 7:30 Pp. M. 

Following a turkey dinner, Charles G. 
Oelheim, in the role of toastmaster will in- 
troduce as the evening’s speaker, Calvin K. 
Mellen, principal of Lafayette High School, 
who will speak on “The Triumph of Per- 
severance.” Other impromptu speaking will 


follow. 

The entertainment will be provided by 
Miss Helen M. Oeclheim, contralto, and 
Chester R. Scribner, will amuse _ with 


sleight of hand tricks. The remainder of 
the evening will be spent in dancing to the 
strains of Ferguson’s orchestra. Tickets are 
$2.50 and may be obtained from any of the 


following members of the committee: 
Roger W. Wellington, chairman, H. F. 
VanDervoort, Fred J. Dorn, Albert C. 


Sigrist, John J. Diebold and Charles G. 
Oelheim. 

Group singing will be led by Harry 
Whitney of the Greater Buffalo Ad Club. 








Glenn E. Kent is the successor to Boeh- 
ringer & Kent at Green City, Mo. 
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DEATH OF J. FRED KRAMER 





Well Known Cincinnati Jeweler Dies at the 
Age of Sixty-eight 
CincINNATI, O., Jan. 20—It was with 
deep sorrow and regret that many of the lo- 
cal jewelers learned today of the death, 
Tuesday, of J. Fred Kramer, vice-president 
of the Frank Herschede Co., retail jewelers 
at 124 Fourth St. E. Mr. Kramer passed 
away at his home, 3804 Bishop St., after an 
illness of four months. Though his condi- 
tion was known and death was not entirely 





THE LATE J. FRED KRAMER 


unexpected, the news of his passing came as 
a distinct shock to his friends. 

J. Fred Kramer was believed to be one 
of the best-known and best-informed jewelry 
and silver salesmen in the country. He was 
68 years old and had spent most of his life 
in the jewelry and kindred trades. As a boy 
he entered the old house of Duhme & Co. 
and gradually rose until he was head of the 
silver department, learning the business in 
every branch and in every detail. 

In 1898, he left the Duhme concern to join 
that of Frank Herschede, and here he re- 
mained until his death. When the business 
was incorporated in 1905, Mr. Kramer be- 
came its vice-president, a position which he 
continued to hold thereafter. 

Mr. Kramer was a man who took joy in 
his business and was one of the real experts 
in silver in the industry. His knowledge 
was such that his opinion and help was 
sought constantly, not only by local jewelers 
but even by some of the eastern manufac- 
turers, and his death is, therefore, consid- 
ered a distinct loss to the industry here. 

Mr. Kramer was a Mason and was con- 
nected with the Kilwinning Lodge of that 
Order. He is survived by a widow and two 
daughters. The remains were interred to- 
day at Spring Grove Cemetery. 








Watches and jewelry valued at $300 were 
taken from the show window of the Alvin 
Jewelry Co., 1516 Main St. Dallas, Tex., 
early one morning recently by burglars who 
smashed the window with a piece of iron and 
grabbed two trays of watches. 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
500 DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


CIGARETTE HOLDERS 


with 14Kt. Gold Mounting 















Made in Amber, Ivory, Bakelite and all other materials 





Full Line of Gold Mounted Meerschaum and Briar Pipes 


ALFRED ORLIK 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York Established 1899 62 Barbican, London 










































































TELEPHONE BR¥ANT 9029 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE PERE, 2 SVE Te Peter 


= WM. J. MORRIS CO. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS FOR RETAIL JEWELERS 
36 West 47th Street, New York 


REPAIRING AND SPECIAL ORDER EXPERTS 














BE SURPRISED at the difference when your work is handled by experts 
D ON’T hesitate sending us any kind of work. We do such odd jobs as New Brushes and Mirrors in Toilet 
Articles—Shellwork—Pipe Repairs—Mesh Bags— Vanity and Cigarette Cases—Pocket Knives—all kinds of 


Plating—Enameling—Engraving—Family Crests—Encrusting Emblems — Letters on Stones — Diamond Setting — 
Diamond Mounting—Special Masonic Rings—Pins—Charms—Greek Pins—School Rings—Pins—Medals of all 


kinds—-Cameos and Odd Stones Remounted. We make any kind of Special Jewelry. 
FINE WATCH CASE REPAIRING AND REMODELING 


WE UNDERSTAND THE BUSINESS THOROUGHLY 


































If You Want to Know | 


Wh Acme cases are so popular 

VY today, and 

How You can cash in on their 
easy sales 















Enamelled 
Sapphire-set 
Platinum-trimmed 













Write to our nearest office for samples and prices in 14kt and 18kt. 
ACME WATCH CASE CO. Ladies’ wrist cases, 
178 Centre St. 29 E. Madison St. Men’s strap cases, in 







New York Chicago Rolled Gold Plate 
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‘ENT TO STATE PRISON 





Eugene Gerrard, “Padded Brick Burglar,” 
Must Spend Five Years Behind 
the Bars 

Min wAvuKEE, Wis., Jan. 31.—Eugene Ger- 
rard, age 31, known to the police as the 
“padded brick burglar,’ has been sentenced 
to five years in the State prison at Waupun, 
Wis., on each of two charges of burglary. 
Municipal Court Judge George A. Shaugh- 
nessy ruled, however, that the sentences are 
to run concurrently. 

Gerrard appeared in court with the aid of 
acane as the result of a daring dive through 
a closed second-story window at the central 
police station, Milwaukee, two weeks ago. 
He was cut severely by the window glass 
and sprained his angles in the fall, but had 
to be chased several blocks before he col- 
lapsed and was caught. During the chase 


THE JEWELERY’ 
L. A. Van Ess Jewelry Co., 611 E. Water 
St., in a similar way the day before, obtain- 
ing $107 in jewelry. 

The police record shows that Gerrard 
served a 30-day sentence in the house of 
correction for larceny last September. He 
also served three of a one to 20 year sen- 
tence for burglary in the Illinois State prison 
at Joliet. He came to Milwaukee from 
Windsor, Canada, last July. 








BRUTAL ROBBERS ESCAPE 





Bandits Knock Crippled Philadelphia Jeweler 
Unconscious and Get Away with 
Rings Worth $10,000 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—One of the 
boldest foldups and robberies since the 
Rosenblatt robbery, Dec. 11, as well as one 
of the most brutal of recent years, was that 

















EUGENE GERRARD, “PADDED BRICK BURGLAR,” WHO MUST SERVE PRISON TERM 


the pursuing officers fired several shots, but 
none took effect. 

The following day Gerrard was taken into 
court on a stretcher for arraignment. His 
bail was set at $3,000, but he was unable to 
furnish it and was therefore kept in the hos- 
pital ward until the day of his sentence, when 
he was taken to Waupun. 

Gerrard was arrested on Jan. 10, after he 
had thrown a brick through the window of 
the Phil Grossman Jewelry Co., 311 3rd St., 
and stolen $299 in watches and rings. He 
broke the window glass at about 4 a. M. and 
by 6 A. M. was in the hands of the police 
detectives. One of the city detectives had 
noticed him walking the streets about 3 A. M. 
and stopped him, but he explained that he 
was “walking off a drunk” and was allowed 
to proceed. 

At about 5 a. mM. the cashier of a down- 
town restaurant called the police headquar- 
ters and gave the information that a man 
had been in trying to sell watches and rings 
at ridiculously low prices. His description 
was then flashed to the police and detectives, 
and the detective concerned noted the simi- 
larity between the description of the jewelry 
Vendor and the “drunk.” He then began 
searching the saloons in the neighborhood 
where he had seen him, and Gerrard was ar- 
tested in one of them at about 6 P. M. 

Some of the stolen jewelry was found in 
strard’s possession and he confessed to the 
burglary, He also admitted robbery of the 


which occurred at the store of William R. 
Hylton, 2230 'rankfort Ave., Saturday night. 
The robbers escaped with 24 diamond rings. 

The brutal feature in the robbery lay in 
the fact that Hylton, at present a cripple 
and on crutches, was knocked unconscious. 
The thieves entered about 10:30 o’clock Sat- 
urday evening, while hundreds of shoppers 
were passing the store, which is in the most 
brilliantly lighted section in the northern 
part of the city. The bandits covered the 
jeweler, his son, and his son-in-law, Herman 
Dissell. As they came in, Hylton, though 
on crutches, reached for his revolver, but 
before he could do anything he was struck 
over the head by one of the men and knocked 
senseless. Later on it was found that he had 
sustained severe scalp wounds and concussion 
of the brain. Jt is not believed now that his 
skull is fractured. 

The bandits grabbed diamond rings which 
were said to be valued at $10,000, jumped 
into a waiting automobile and escaped. 








A Correction 

The next annual meeting of the H. I. A. 
will be held in Washington, D. C., in May. 
The fourth annual dinner will take place 
this year in Boston, Mass., as- announced in 
the horological department of this issue, By 
an inadvertency this annual dinner was re- 
ferred to in last week’s issue as the fourth 
annual meeting. The annual meetings must, 
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according to the constitution and bylaws of 
the Institute, be held in Washington, D. C. 








NEW TRIAL DENIED 


Man Convicted of Stealing Jewelry from 
Hotel Room in New Orleans Sent to 
Jail for a Term of Seven to 
Ten Years 

New Organs, La., Jan. 31.—Isidore Foss, 
convicted by a jury for the theft of dia- 
monds and jewelry valued at $136,000 from 
a room in the Roosevelt Hotel on the night 
of Nov. 4, was denied a new trial yesterday 
by Judge N. E. Humphrey and was sen- 
tenced to serve not less than seven or more 
than 10 years at hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Foss also faces federal prosecution on 
charges of violating the national motor vehi- 
cle theft act in connection with alleged trans- 
portation of an automobile from New York 
to New Orleans a few days before the rob- 
bery. Charges were filed against him be- 
fore Commissioner R. H. Carter some time 
ago by agents of the Department of Justice, 
alleging that the mysterious car which puz- 
zled police officials at the time of the rob- 
bery was the one stolen and used by Foss 
and his wife on their trip to New Orleans. 

Richard Dowling announced that he was 
employed to fight for a new trial for Foss, 
and said the defendant had found witnesses 
who would testify that he was not regis- 
tered at the hotel on the day hotel employes 
said he was. 

District Attorney Marr said if that were 
true it would not change the status of the 
case, because Foss had been positively iden- 
tified by several witnesses and the stolen 
jewels were found in the possession of Foss 
and his wife, who was acquitted by the jury. 
This motion was then overruled by Judge 
Humphrey. ; 

A motion was then filed by the defense 
lawyer asking for an arrest of judgment. 
Judge Humphrey overruled the motion for 
an arrest of judgment and sentenced Foss 
to serve not less than seven or more than 
10 years at hard labor in the penitentiary.” 

loss and his wife were charged with hav- 
ing entered the room of Henry Agate, of 





the Bonner Mfg. Co., New York, during 
his absence, and to have stolen a_ satchel 


containing $136,000 worth of diamonds and 
jewelry. They were arrested in New York 
three days later and the stolen jewels were 
recovered. 








The British Department of Overseas 
Trade, speaking on the silver and electro- 
plate centers reports that the majority of 
manufacturers of small silverware and 
electro-plated goods had been working at 
full pressure with orders for the Christmas 
trade, and at present business in these sec- 
tions of the trade may be considered fairly 
good. The trade in cheap cased goods such 
as tea spoons, tea knives and forks, etc., is 
exceptionally good, articles of this char- 
acter being very popular owing to their at- 
tractive appearance and reasonable cost. A 
controlling interest in Martin Hall & Co., 
Ltd., Shrewsbury Works, Sheffield, has been 
acquired by Gladwin, Ltd., Embassy Works, 
Sheffield, by an exchange of shares. Each 
firm will continue to trade independently and 
will retain their own factories. 
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Jewelers Lead Fight Against Fake Auctions 








Two Bills Presented to Massachusetts Legislature Have Backing of Better 
Business Commission, Chamber of Commerce and Other Commercial Bodies 

















Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—Jewelers, official 
and individual, lined up at the State House 
Tuesday and delivered a verbal broadside 
against “fake” auctioneers. The ammuni- 
tion fired were two bills which plan to pro- 
hibit auctions between 6 p. M. and 8 A. M., 
and for the licensing of premises for auc- 
tions. One of the measures gives plenary 
power to the commissioner of police. Fine 
or imprisonment is a penalty for violation 
of the proposed laws. 

The Legal Affairs Committee gave every 
opportunity for both sides to be heard, and 
the proposed bills were discussed from all 
angles. The jewelers apparently made a 
powerful impression on the committee. 

The Boston Better Business Commission 
was represented by E. L. Greene, and the 
Retail Board of Trade of the Chamber of 
Commerce by Daniel Bloomfield, both of 
whom reinforced the arguments presented 
by the jewelers. 

The only opposition came from Rep. Edw. 
Ginsberg, of the Legal Affairs Committee, 
who said the bills would interfere with the 
private affairs of auctioneers. 

Mr. Greene pointed out that the present 
legislation is full of loopholes and subject 
to all kinds of abuses. He said that the 
“fake” auction menace now is in full swing 
in Boston. 

Rep. James A. Torrey, of Beverly, pre- 
sented the petition of the Massachusetts Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association for the licensing 
and regulation of establishments for the sale 
at auction of personal property. Associa- 
tions and individuals at the hearing were, 
besides those already noted, Louis Smith, 
secretary of the State Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation; Charles Stever, president; James 
Kingman, for Smith, Patterson Co.; Clif- 
ford Wheeler, for A. Stowell Co.; Frank 
Rickard, for Lowell Jewelers Association ; 
James H. Parks, for Hodgson, Kennard Co. ; 
F, N. Nathan, John H. Merrick, for the 
Police Commissioner; Edw. N. Durgin, 
Worcester; Rep. Willard D. Wylie, Beverly. 

Another hearing is to be given. The text 
of the bill offered by Representative Torrey, 
which is known as No. 519, is as follows: 

AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE LICENSING 
AND REGULATION OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
FOR THE SALE AT AUCTION OF CERTAIN 
PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

Chapter one hundred of the General Laws is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following four new sections:— 


Section 14. No person shall conduct or maintain 
an establishment where any gold, silver, plated 
ware, precious stones, watches, clocks, jewelry, bric- 
a-brac, crockery, glassware, art goods, or leather 
zoods are sold at auction or employ others to sell 
such goods at auction at said establishment, with- 
cut being licensed thereto by the police commis- 
sioner in the city of Boston, the chief or head of 
the police department in other cities, or in towns by 
the selectmen, hereinafter called the licensing auth- 
ority. Applications for such a license shall be in 


such form as may be prescribed by the commis- 
sioner of public safety, shall contain the name and 
place of residence of the applicant, a description of 
the premises whereon the licensed business is to 


be conducted, the ownership of said premises, a 
description of the class or classes of goods to be 
sold under the license, and such other information 
as the commissioner may by rule or regulation re- 
quire. The fee for each such license shall be 
cia wiee ee dollars. 

Section 15, [very such licensee shall file weekly 
with the police commissioner or chief of police of 
the city or town in which licensee carries on an 
auction an inventory of gocds received on the li- 
censed premises, duly supported by affidavit, set- 
ting forth the quantity, quality, kind and grade of 
each item thereof, the date of receipt of said goods, 
name and place of business of the person on whose 
account said goods are to be sold, names and ad- 
dresses of persons to whom sold, and date of sale. 
Said inventory shall be open to the inspection at 
all reasonable times of the licensing authorities, 
their agents, or of any police officer. 

Section 16. No person shall sell, dispose of, or 
offer for sale at public auction between the hours 
of six o’clock in the evening and eight o’clock the 
following morning any gold, silver, plated ware, 
precious stones, watches, clocks, jewelry, bric-a- 
brac, crockery, glassware, art goods, or leather 
goods, and if an auctioneer makes a sale by auction 
at a time or place not authorized by the license 
mentioned in section fourteen, he shall be liable to 
like penalties as if he had sold without a license. 

Section 17. Whoever violates any provisions of 
sections fourteen to sixteen, inclusive, shall, except 
as otherwise provided therein, be punished by a 
fine of not more than one hundred dollars or by 
imprisonment for ten days or both; and the license 
of any person convicted of such a violation shall 
be revoked. 


The other bill reads as follows: 


AN ACT REGULATING AUCTION SALES. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

Chapter one hundred of the General Laws is 
hereby amended by inserting after section two the 
following new section:— 

Section 2A. Sales by auction of jewelry, 
watches, diamonds and other articles of personal 
use or ornament shall be held only in a building 
the owner, lessee or occupant of which holds a 
license to set up an auctioneering establishment 
therein from the licensing authority. Such li- 
censes may be issued by the licensing authority of 
any town upon the payment of a license fee of ten 
dollars to such town. Said license may be 
suspended or revoked without a hearing by the 
licensing authority, and in Boston shall be signed 
by the police commissioner, elsewhere by the town 
clerk, and shall be recorded in a book kept for 
such‘ purposes. 








Fred Duff, Rockaway Beach, N. Y., Files 
Voluntary Petition in Bankruptcy Show- 
ing Liabilities of $13,679 and 
Assets of $215 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed in the United States District Court at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., last Wednesday by Fred 
Duff, a jeweler at 86 Nineteen Boulevard, 
Rockaway Beach. The schedules accom- 
panying the petition list the liabilities at 
$13,679 as against assets of $215. 

The jeweler’s indebtedness includes se- 
cured claims $1,875, unsecured claims 
$10,804 and notes and bills which ought to 
be paid by other parties thereto $1,000. The 
assets represent debts due on open accounts 
tg and property claimed to be exempt 
$50. 

The following are the largest unsecured 
creditors: Leon Hirsch, $177; Max Stumer, 
$153; Nathan Brondy, $300; Kahan & 
Levin, $548; Louis Sacks, $127; Waterman 
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Fountain Pen Co., $102; William Friedman, 
$146; Sigmund Blitzer, $131; Louis Leven- 
thal, $222; Wave Publishing Co., $183; 
Kovitz & Pashutsky, $200; Abe Schulman, 
$306; Mrs. L. Berger, $340; Lentcher, $336; 
Shere & Tittle, $911; Pickoff & Altman, 


$785; Reich & Rottenberg, $361; Louis 
Baron, $154; Paragon Trading Co., $1,000; 
Gramercy Finance Co., $770; Nathan Jaffe, 
$1,345; Arkay Trading Co., $200; Linga & 
Spitz, $201; A. Levin, $253; J. J. Schmuck- 
ler, $216; Adolph Rosenberg, $162, and Her- 
man Adelsberg, $150. 








GOES INTO BANKRUPTCY 


Rogers & Dobb, Richmond, Va., Schedule 
Liabilities of $26,396 and Assets 
of $22,982 


RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 2—Rogers & Dobb, 
Inc., retail jewelers, 408 E. Broad St., have 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in 
United States Court scheduling liabilities of 
$26,396.44, itemized as follows: Secured 
claims, $500; unsecured claims, $24,695.98; 
notes and bills that ought to be paid by other 
parties, $894.71; taxes, $78.75; rent, $200. 
Assets listed at $22,982.52 include stock in 
trade, $13,100.91; debts due on open account, 
$7,880.03 ; unliquidated claims, $130; deposits 
in bank, $14; household goods, $1,789.38; 
other personal property, $50; cash on hand, 
$18.20. 

Decision to go into bankruptcy was 
reached at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held Jan. 24, Clyde C. Rogers, president, 
being authorized to take necessary steps with 
that end in view. The petition was filed 
Jan. 30 by Louis S. Herrink and Charles A. 
Nuttye. 

Holders of notes endorsed by officers of 
the firm are: Clyde Poschall, $330; J. W. 
Donley, $217.40; W. O. Valentine, $120; C. 
W. Baker, $227.31; total, $894.71. All these 
are Richmond parties. 

Stock in trade consists of the following: 
Merchandise, $6,272.11; gold jewelry, $3; 
633.24; miscellaneous, $3,195.56. 

Unsecured creditors with claims of $10 
or more are: Able Bros., $1,142; N. Baw- 
man & Co., $385; A. Borgziner Co., $206; 
Buhl, Peer & Keefe, $105; Bulova Watch 
Co., $706; Cross & Ceguelin, $546; Elmore 
& Co., Inc., $169; Harry Goldstone, $360; 
Zealty M. Hanan Co., $127; V. Hirsh & 
Son, $594; L. Horelik, $305; Ingersoll 
Watch Co., $100; L. H. Keller Co., $206; 
Kionka & Hamberger, $1,252; Klipper & 
Klipper, Inc., $378; Koch & Shaw, $633; 
Jonas Koch, $177; Mantz & Neuwirth, $388: 
Mark Jewelry Co., $107; I. Michelson & 
Son, $350; S. Nathan & Co., $481; L. P. 
White, $215: Cohn & McDonnell, $1,216: 
Jonas Koch, $125. 

Morris Plan Bank, $122; J. A. Lundin, 
$300; Percy Dobb, $3,270; Clyde C. Rogers. 
$3,103: Times-Dispatch Publishing Co- 
$263: American Multigraph Sales Co., $176; 
News-Leader Co., $211; Richmond Trust 
Co., $1,700; Streicher Mfg. Co., $834; Moore 
& Son, $396; Arnstein. Bros. Co., $543; 
Benedict Mfg. Co., $130; Block Ring Co. 
$106: J. Engle & Co., $175; The Gorhant 
Co., $102; National Manufacturing & Im- 
norting Co., $366; South Bend Watch Co. 
$165: White, Wile & Warner, Buffalo, 
$280. 
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Our 56th ‘la eae 

“a a CIRCULAR celebrates a 
eel birthday with a special 

number of unusual size. This marks the 


56th anniversary in the history of this jour- 
nal inasmuch as the first of the four great 
jewelry journals of which it is the outgrowth 
was founded in 1869. This, our oldest root, 
was the American Horological Journal, 
which a few years after it had been founded 
was merged with THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
the first issue of which appeared in Feb- 
ruary, 1870. The third root, the Jewelers’ 
Weekly, which made its debut in 1885, was 
purchased and merged into THE JEWELERS’ 
Crrcutar in 1900, and the fourth, the 
Jewelers’ Review, founded in 1887, became 
part of this journal in 1902. THe JEWELERS’ 
CircuLAR cf today, it will be seen, is one 
of the oldest trade publications in the United 
States and dating from its first roots has 
had a career much over half a century, dur- 
ing which it has tried to properly serve the 
industry which it covers. There are few 
men in the industry today whose years of 
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service antedate this journal and to most 
of the jewelers it has been a familiar friend 

throughout their business lives. 

“Much water has run under the bridge,” 
as the old saying goes, since the first issue 
of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR appeared, and 
the changes and the developments of the in- 
dustry in that time have been remarkable. 
But the years have seen a continuous growth 
in the volume and importance of the jewelry 
trade and the growth of the CircuLar has 
to a large extent kept pace with the in- 
dustry which it serves. It has been the 
endeavor of the editors and publishers from 
the very beginning to not only give to the 
trade a journal which would keep its readers 
in touch with all that was going on in the 
industry but to establish an institution which 
as a neutral body, unfettered by the claims 
of any interests or divisions of the industry, 
would be a force and power for the good 
of all. Our aim in all this time has been 
to help in the development of the jewelry 
trade as a whole not only in its business 
methods, in production, merchandising and 
distribution, but to aid also in establishing 
the highest ethical and moral standards, for 
those connected with the trade in any or 
all of its branches. 

When this journal was first started there 
were no retail jewelers’ associations, national 
or State; no boards of trade or mercantile 
agencies or protective associations for the 
retailer or manufacturer ; in fact, it was the 
necessity for a point of contact between all 
jewelers—a medium by which the firms scat- 
tered throughout the industry could keep in 
touch with what was going on with their 
brothers—that brought THE JEWELERS’ Crr- 
CULAR into being. In the years that fol- 
lowed, the trade became highly organized 
but the work of this journal became even 
then more important in helping to establish 
these organizations on a stronger footing 
and disseminating information as to what 
they were doing, in addition to giving the 
trade technical and practical knowledge about 
the industry and recording the achievements 
of value to the industry all over the world. 
It is therefore but natural that we take pride 
in the development of the industry and in 
the growth of THe JEeweters’ CrrcuLar, 
which has been co-extensive with it. 

3ut large as that growth has been, and 
successful as the paper has become (first as 
a monthly, then as a weekly magazine), 
our greatest pride has come from the warm 
personal friendships that have been estab- 
lished between our readers and ourselves, 
the bond of intimacy between the members 
of this organization and the _ individual 
jewelers of the country and the confidence 
and good will expressed to us more and more 
each year by our subscribers and advertisers 
alike. It has been this personal touch with 
the members of the trade,—this helpful co- 
operation that has been extended to us by 
all, that has given us the opportunity to 
perform maximum service and it is the aim 
and desire of the management to continue 
to deserve this co-operation and confidence 
by publishing a journal that will at all times 
meet the requirements of the industry. 

In this large Anniversary Number, in cele- 
bration of our birthday, we hope that our 
readers will find much that will prove both 
interesting and instructive to them in their 
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What measure of success we have 
attained is largely due to the hearty co- 
operation and loyalty of our customers 
and co-workers. 


We shall at all times strive to maintain 
this confidence, and to merit your con- 
tinued patronage. 
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W. Stanley Smith is now associated as 
salesman with Henry Green, 527 Fifth Ave. 

The annual meeting of the Jewelers’ Co- 
operative Bureau will be held on Monday, 
Feb, 16, at the organization’s headquarters, 
15 Maiden Lane. 

J. F. Hoffman, of the Kay Jewelry Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is a visitor in this city, 
being here on a buying trip, selecting goods 
for the next season, 

The business of Kipnis Bros., dealers in 
jewelry and optical goods, this city, was 
incorporated at Albany, N. Y., recently with 
a capital of $100,000. The incorporators are 
S. and S. and D. Kipnis. 

Paul Hesse, 2721 Myrtle Ave., Glendale, 
L. L, is offering to settle with creditors on 
the basis of 50 cents on the dollar, payable 
in cash. Mr. Hesse, it is claimed, has 
assets of about $1,000 while the liabilities 
are estimated at $3,000. 

Sydney H. Nordlinger, of H. Nordlinger’s 
Sons, left to visit the European stone centers, 
on the Paris, last Wednesday. Mr. Nord- 
linger intends to return with Mrs. Nord- 
linger, who has been sojourning in Europe 
for the past few months. 

R. K. Wilson, of A. Wollison & Sons, 
makers of exclusive men’s leather articles, 
55 Walker St., has left for a business trip 
through New England territory. L, A. 
Wollison, of the same firm, is leaving for 
the mid-western territory. 

Herman Winter, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the A. Wittnauer Co., 30 W. 36th St., 
left Saturday for San Francisco, after a two- 
weeks’ sojourn in New York. Mr. Winter 
was at one time representative in the south 
and is well known in the entire jewelry trade. 

Solomon Goldman, 84 years old, and an 
engraver on jewelry, died recently at his 
home, 1555 Minford Pl., Bronx, N. Y. Mr. 
Goldman was a native of Russia and was 
the son of Max and Anna Goldman. His 
death resulted from a brain hemorrhage 
which occurred on Saturday, Jan. 24. Inter- 
ment took place at Mount Zion Cemetery. 

Alfred J. Casse & Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of enamel and diamond vanity cases and 
platinum jewelry novelties, have moved their 
offices and factory from 33 W. 46th St., to 
the Leavitt building, 126 W. 46th St. At 
the new address the firm occupies larger 
quarters and have installed new improved 
machinery and equipment to facilitate the 
manufacture of their lines. 

The W. Green Electric Co.’s offices at 81 
Nassau St., were recently damaged by a fire 
that has interfered somewhat with the con- 
cern’s local business and service but has not 
many way hampered their out of town de- 
liveries. The fire was caused by a short 
Circuit in the electric wiring due to the 
insulation being gnawed through by rats, in 
the ceiling at the rear of the building on the 
floor where the store room is located. The 
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necessary work to repair and replace that 
part of the furniture and stock that has been 
damaged and destroyed by water and chemi- 
cals will be started at once, 

The 20 salesmen who cover the United 
States for the Bulova Watch Co., Fifth 
Ave, at 36th St., recently presented to J. H. 
Ballard, sales manager, a magnificent solid 
gold case containing a life membership card 
in the Elks. The presentation was made by 
Alfred O. Bald, who made an appropriate 
address. Two days later, the salesmen pre- 
sented to J. Bulova, president of the concern, 
a solid gold-headed cane commemorating his 
50th anniversary in active business. Mr. 
Bulova has seen the jewelry business of the 
United States grow to its present large pro- 
portions and in his speech of acceptance and 
thanks, gave it as his opinion that the 
formula of success today is no different than 
it was 50 years ago when he first began to 
manufacture jewelry for the retail trade, It 
is his opinion that any man with a good 
product, who is willing to work hard and 
adhere to the highest ethics in business, can- 
not help but succeed. The day before the 
salesmen left for their respective territories, 
Mr. Bulova tendered them a luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Speakers and topics for discussion in the 
general sessions of the 14th annual con- 
vention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Feb. 9 to 13, were announced last 
week by Lew Hahn, managing director. The 
keynote of the convention will be “Better 
Selling.” The convention is divided into two 
parts: Two days of general sessions for all 
the delegates, and two days of specialized 
group meetings under the auspices of the 
seven membership groups allied with the 
main organization. The convention opens on 
Monday evening, Feb. 9, with a dinner to the 
National Council, which consists of a repre- 
sentative from every State in the Union. 
Richard F. Grant, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, will deliver 
the keynote address, “Better Selling,” on 
Tuesday. The balance of that day will be 
given over to other addresses, committee re- 
ports and election of new directors. The 
annual smoker will be held the same evening. 
Hon. Schuyler Merritt, of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, will speak on “Misbranding 
Legislation” at the general session Friday 
morning. The convention sessions will end 
on Friday afternoon with a luncheon for all 
delegates. The annual banquet will be held 
Thursday evening, Feb. 12, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

An announcement of considerable interest 
to the jewelry trade was made last week 
when it became known that Seederer & Co., 
and Herman Kohlbusch, Sr., Inc., had com- 
pleted an amalgamation. Both of these con- 
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cerns have been engaged in manufacturing 
jewelers’ balances and weights for a number 
ef years. The reorganized corporation will 
be known as Seederer-Kohlbusch, Inc., with 
J. E. Seederer as president and A. F. But- 
tenbaum, Jr., as secretary and treasurer. 
The New York office and show room will 
be maintained at 41 Union Square, W., this 
city, while the factories will be operated at 
149 New York Ave., Jersey City, N. J., and 
22 Pine St., New Rochelle, N. Y. The con- 
solidation of these two concerns brings to- 
gether two of the oldest houses in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing weights and balances 
for use in the jewelry trade. The Kohlbusch 
concern was founded by Herman Kohlbusch, 
Sr., who began manufacturing balances in 
Jersey City in 1859. About 1876, he opened 
his first New York office and show room at 
Barclay St. and College Place and although 
he was compelled to change locations from 
time to time he has maintained an office in 
this city continually. The concern was 
probably best known when it was located 
in the heart of the jewelry district at 194 
Broadway and another time at 170 Broad- 
way. Though starting with one employe 
and himself in 1859, at the time of Mr. 
‘KKohlbusch’s death in December, 1903, his 
factory occupied a three-story brick building 
at 149 New York Ave., Jersey City. After 
the death of Mr. Kohlbusch, his associates 
continued the business until 1908 when a 
corporation bearing the founder’s name was 
formed, In July, 1920, A. F. Buttenbaum, 
Jr., was elected president and treasurer of 
the corporation and since that time the busi- 
ness has been conducted under his active 
management. While changes have occurred 
in the personnel of the corporation since 
organized, few changes have taken place in 
the manufacturing staff. Most of the 
mechanics now employed by the Kohlbusch 
firm have been connected with it for periods 
ranging from 14 to 22 years. Charles Haus- 
man, now factory superintendent, was first 
employed as a boy by Mr. Kohlbusch and 
within the next few months will have com- 
pleted 49 years of continuous service. J. E. 
Seederer has been engaged in manufacturing 
precision balances for a period of 25 years. 
Eight years ago he organized the firm of 
Seederer & Co., and has maintained a fac- 
tory at New Rochelle, N. Y., since that time. 
Although not so well known in the jewelry 
trade as the Kohlbusch concern, Mr. 
Seederer hag built up a splendid reputation 
as a manufacturer of analytical balances. 
At the recent stockholders’ meeting, held 
by the Bonner Mfg. Co., this city, Henry 
Agate was elected president of the concern 
in recognition for past services rendered to 
the business over a period of several years. 
FE. G. Adler, Chicago representative, was 
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elected vice-president, and Sanford Fried- 
lander, who has been the president of the 
company, was elected treasurer, and Jacob 
Schrage, secretary. 

Emil Fray, prominent Swiss watch manu- 
facturer with headquarters at Bienne, is in 
this country on a visit. 

Hugh S. Kelly, who formerly represented 
Morris E. Leblang, wholesale jeweler of 
35 Maiden Lane, has severed his connection 
with the concern. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Meyer, the former 
of L. S. Meyer & Bro., 25 Maiden Lane, 
are spending their Winter vacation at Miami, 
Fla, where they will remain for one month. 

William S. Honigbaum, importer of Ori- 
ental pearls, 80 Maiden Lane, sailed for 
Europe recently on the Columbus on a pur- 
chasing trip for his concern. Mrs. Honig- 
baum accompanied her husband. 

Moe Lenkowsky, importer of diamonds, 
65 Nassau St., announced last week he had 
admitted his son, Leonard, into the firm, and 
will continue at the same address under the 
style of Moe Lenkowsky & Son. 

A. Beneficio, of G. Beneficio & Sons, 116 
Nassau St., will sail for Europe on Feb. 7 
aboard the steamship Antonia. Mr. Bene- 
fcio will visit Paris, Naples, Pforzheim and 
Antwerp, and will return to this country 
about March 20. 

The business of the Birnbaum Pressel Co., 
jewelers, this city, was incorporated at Al- 
bany, N. Y., last week with 2,500 shares of 
preferred stock worth $100 each and 100 
shares of common no par value. The in- 
corporators are M. Singer, E. G. Adelman 
and M. Vogel. 

Harry B. Levy, of M. Schussler & Co., 
San Francisco, is on a business trip to the 
east. Mr. Levy arrived in New York re- 
cently, and while in the metropolis will 
make his headquarters with the firm of 
L.& M. Kahn & Co., diamond importers, 
#6 W. 48th St. 

Henry Freund, of Henry Freund & Bro., 
W. 47th St., sailed from Cherbourg on 
the Berengaria for this country on Tuesday, 
jan. 27. He has been visiting the Swiss 
watch markets making purchases for his 
concern, and was due to arrive in this city 
yesterday (Tuesday). 

L. Lewitt & Co., Inc., 240 W. 40th St., 
New York, announced last week that begin- 
tng Feb, 1 Jack Lewitt, of this concern, 
wll be in charge and cover the territory 
urmerly covered by Albert Strauss. Mr. 
‘trauss, it was announced, had severed his 
‘nection with the concern. 

In an announcement made in these col- 
umns last week stating that the firm of Alt- 
chul Bros, 37 Maiden Lane, would dissolve 
fattnership on Feb. 1, the name of Joseph 
Altschul and not “Jacob” should have ap- 
Mared as the name of the partner who would 
femain at 35 Maiden Lane, where he will do 
a wholesale jewelry business. 

- Lapidus, partner of the Manhattan Dia- 
¢ \o., importers of diamonds, 36 John 

t, sailed for Europe on the Olympic last 
"day on a business trip. Mr. Lapidus will 


“sit France and Germany, and expects to 
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remain abroad for about two months. I. B. 
Nevins has been added to the sales force of 
this concern. He will call on the trade in 
the near future. 

It was announced on Jan. 31 that the firm 
of Lovegrove & Morel, 500 Fifth Ave., has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. Marc 
Morel returned to France on Jan. 6, where 
he has taken up his permanent residence. 
J. W. Lovegrove will hereafter conduct the 
business alone under his own name in con- 
junction with his foreign office at 31 Rue 
Caumartin, Paris, France. 

Theodore H. Fishel, of the Fishel-Nessler 
Co., 184 Fifth Ave., who has been on a busi- 
ness trip to the Far West, Pacific Coast, re- 
cently visited Honolulu, Hawaii, in the in- 
terest of his business. Mr. Fishel, in a card 
to this office from the Hawaiian capital, com- 
ments on the fact that the jewelers in that 
city are also old friends of THe JEWELERS’ 
Circutar and that it is read thoroughly 
there. 

Abraham Duboff, retail jeweler, 8206 
Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, who was recently the 
victim of a hold-up in which about $8,000 
was reported to have been stolen, was peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy in the United States 
District Court, that borough, last Wednes- 
day. The petitioning creditors include 
Gansberg Bros., with a claim for $1,018; 
Ritt & Shapiro, $638, and Charles Kivel & 
Co., $119. 

In a note published in connection with the 
story of the 24-Karat Club banquet in the 
issue of Jan. 28, it was stated that Rus- 
sell & Reed have recently arranged to occupy 
new offices uptown. ‘This was in error since 
the firm of Russell & Reed has been dis- 
solved and Knowlton D. Reed is continuing 
in the old offices at 15 Maiden Lane under 
his own name. Mr. Russell has taken the 
uptown office. 

The store of Charles A. Worpe, 349 
Eighth Ave., was visited by a sneak thief 
on Monday, Jan. 26, who stole a watch 
worth $75. When the man entered the store 
he asked to be shown a watch but left with- 
out making a purchase. He returned later 
and requested to be shown some chains that 
were in the window. While the jeweler was 
removing these chains from the window the 
thief grabbed the watch and ran from the 
store. 

A typographical error in the notes in the 
report of the banquet of the Jewelers 24 
Karat Club, referred to a birthday party 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, but the name 
of the honored guest was given erroneously 
as Herbert A. Reichman. As a matter of 
fact, it was his brother, Arthur Reichman, 
of Reichman Bros., who celebrated the 
birthday, who was greeted by friends from 
all over the country. So as to make it clear, 
it should be again stated that it is Arthur, 
and not Herbert, who is a year older as the 
result of the date. 

An address on the subject, “The Chemist 
in Jewelry Production,” will be read to- 
morrow evening (Feb. 5) at the February 
meeting of the New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Chemists during the 
dinner which will be held at the Rome Res- 
taurant, 878 Sixth Ave. between 49th and 

50th Sts. The speaker will be Miss Clam 
M. Hoke, consulting chemist of the Jewelers’ 
Technical Advice Co., who will seek to in- 
form her brother chemists as to the need 
of the jewelry industry of the technical 
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knowledge of chemistry necessary in the 
proper alloying of the precious metals, par- 
ticularly in relation to platinum. 

Since the last list of contributors to the 
United Hospital Fund was published in these 
columns, the following subscriptions have 
been received by Leopold Stern, chairman of 
the jewelry and kindred trades committees: 
International Silver Co., $200; J. Mehrlust, 
$100; Le Roy Present Co., $50; Wormser 
& Mayers, Inc., $25; Charles Marx, $25; 
Frederick G. Goldsmith, $25; A. Roseman, 
$20; B. Fiegel, $20; Parker D. Handy, $10; 
Barnett Robinson, $10; Sylvan Levy, $10; 
Milton L. Ernst, Inc., $10; Jonas Koch, $10; 
J. A. Golby, $10; Wm. H. Plummer & Co., 
$10; Lassner & Bamberger, Inc., $5; Wil- 
liam J. Ward Co., Inc., $5, and Ritt & Sha- 
piro, $3. 

For the first time in its history the jewelry 
trade has received recognition by the U. S. 
Assay Commission, which is appointed an- 
nually to certify as to the weight and fine- 
ness of the United States coins. On the rec- 
ommendation of Secretary Mellen, President 
Coolidge last week appointed T. Edgar Will- 
son, editor of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, a 
member of this Commission, which will hold 
its first sessions in Philadelphia at the 
United States Mint, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of next week. B. G. Shields, of 
the U. S. Assay Office at New York, is an 
ex-officio member of this Commission each 
year and acts as chairman and has charge 
of the practical work relating to the assays 
which are made at the Mint. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 2, a farewell 
banquet was given in honor of Athos D. 
Leveridge by his associates in the firm of 
Eduard van Dam, cutters of diamonds, 437 
Fifth Ave. The dinner marked Mr. Lev- 
eridge’s parting from the firm, after 21 years’ 
connection, during which time he had risen 
from the lowest position to that of manager. 
Mr. Leveridge resigned to embark in’ the 
diamond business under his own name, and 
expressed in a short speech at his testimonial 
his regrets at leaving so many associates who 
were dear to him, and his best wishes for 
their futures. Owing to railroad conditions, 
Henri van Dam’s western trip had been de- 
layed so that he reached New York too late 
to attend. Among those present were: C. 
Ornstein, J. Verstraten, L. Tilden, P. Vieser, 
R. Loonstein, W. Warnitz, Mrs. Leveridge, 
Mrs. Verstraten, Mrs. Vieser, and the Misses 
Billet, Baum and Gustafson. 

An illness of nine months ended last Fri- 
day in the death of Salo Posner, for many 
years associated with Finkelstein Bros., 15 
Maiden Lane. Mr. Posner’s end came after 
suffering from a complication of ailments, 
at his home, 75 St. Nicholas Place, this city. 
Religious services were held Sunday morning 
at Meyer’s Funeral Chapel, 228 Lenox Ave., 
with Rabbi Drob officiating, after which 
Masonic services took place. Burial was 
made in Mt. Hebron Cemetery, Flushing, 
L. I. Mr. Posner was born in Austria in 
1891 and while still young went to Antwerp, 
where he was employed by N. Finkelstein, 
diamond merchants. At the age of 18 years 
he came to this country and upon his ar- 
rival here became associated with Finkel- 
stein Bros., with which house he had con- 
tinued until his death. Mr. Posner was 
well known not only in New York but 
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National Park Bank of New Work 


214 BROADWAY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $33,800,000 





The National Park Bank is essen- requirements. Highly developed 
tially a financial institution for the departments for credit and trade 
mercantile world. information at the service of our 


Founded by merchants in 1856—it customers. 


has grown steadily through the years Trust Department acting in all 
in the value of its service and the fiduciary matters. 

number of its friends. Merchants 
and manufacturers in the jewelry 
trade deal directly with officers who Safe Deposit Vaults at moderate 
have a clear understanding of their rentals. 








Foreign Exchange Department. 





































NAL BANK 


A BANK THAT WILL APPEAL TO JEWELERS 


Because it has a merchant’s point of view with a background of Seventy-Three years’ com- 
mercial experience. Because it is of moderate size and offers cordial personal co-operation. 









Directors 
H. CG. BELLINGER - - - =~ Chile Copper Co. W. H. LA BOYTEAUX - - - - Johnson & Higgins 
GALE H. CARTER Pacific Mail Steamship Co. GEORGE O. MUHLFELD - - Stone & Webster, Inc. 
DAVID DOWS - - - + The Burden Iron Co. J. E. ROUSMANIERE - - - = - Lawrence & Co. 
W. R. GRACE - - - Ingersoll-Rand Company J. LOUIS SCHAEFER - - - - +--+ - - President 
D. S. IGLEHART - - - -W. R. Grace & Co. J. NORRISH THORNE, Hathaway Smith Folds & Co. 
J. A. ALLIS - - - « « o lst Vice-President 
Hanover Square New York 

















Leavitt 126-132 West 46th St. 


Building Modern Fire Proof 12 Story Building 


80 x 100. 1 Block west of 5th Ave. Floors and parts of floors for 

rent. Some with built-in vaults. Permanent light on all 4 sides. 

100% Sprinkler. 3 Passenger and 1 freight elevator. Separate 

freight entrance. Steam Heat. Representative on premises. 
126-132 W. 


46th St. LEAVITT REALTY CO. 


126-132 W. 46th St. 
Phone—Bryant 7747 
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among the trade in other States. Many of 


his acquaintances attended the services and 
funeral Jast Sunday. He was a Mason and 
was also affiliated with B’nai Brith. De- 
ceased is survived by his widow and one son. 


Wendell & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 25 
\W. 45th St., in a letter signed by Max 
Meyer, announced Monday that Charles 
Wendell is no longer connected with that 
concern. 

The sympathy of the trade is being ex- 
tended to Samuel Bamberger, of Lassner & 
Bamberger, 21 Maiden Lane, because of the 
recent death of his father, who suffered a 
paralytic stroke. 

A charter of incorporation was issued at 
Albany, N. Y., last week to Bongiovanni 
Bros., jewelers in the Bronx. The capital is 
$15,000 and the incorporators are P. and J. 
Bongiovanni and M. B. Leschen. 

The firm of Baef & Lipschitz, watch- 
makers, 71 Nassau St., was dissolved on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 31, according to an announcement 
made Monday. Both Mr. Baef & Mr. Lip- 
schitz will resume business under their own 
names at the same address. 

Alfred Cherubina has rented part of the 
store of Edward L. Seip, optician and dealer 
in photo supplies, 104 E. 23rd St., where 
he will conduct a jewelry department as a 
branch of his Bronx store, which is located 
at 2285 Bathgate Ave., this city. 

Jacob Cohen & Sons, 52 Chrystie St., have 
procured and entered judgment by default 
for $259.39 in the Supreme Court, New 
York County, against Henry Brown, a 
jeweler and watch repairer at Hempstead, 
L. I. A transcript of this judgment was 
filed in the office of the County Clerk of 
Nassau County, at Mineola, L. I., on Jan. 9. 

Dinhofer Bros., 150 Lafayette St., have 
engaged the services of J. J. Sacks, who 
will call on the trade in New York city 
and the eastern States with a line of plati- 
num and white-gold ring mountings. Ar- 
thur Bergman will continue to visit the same 
territory with a line of watchcases for the 
Dinhofer firm. 








Plans for Convention of Nebraska Retail 
Jewelers’ Association at Omaha, 
Feb. 17 and 18 


Omana, Neb. Jan. 28.—Among_ the 
speakers for the convention of the Nebraska 
Retail Jewelers’ Association at the Hotel 
Fontenelle, Feb. 17-18, will be Clifford C. 
Whiting, of the Whiting & Davis Co., and 
this company will have a mesh bag machine 
in actual operation as a demonstration at 
the convention. 

F. D, Thomas, of the Grand Rapids Show 
Case Co., F. H. Benner, of the Gruen Watch 
Co, and a representative from the A. N. 
R. J. A., will be among the other speakers, 
with still others to be announced later. 

Secretary Ed Fanske says many questions 
of great interest to the present-day 
J¢weler will be discussed at the convention. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, which was 
organized at last year’s convention, is 
planning entertainment for the ladies. 
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SAFETY FUND OFFICERS 





Members of Jewelers Safety Fund Society 
Hold Special Meeting and Elect New 
President and Vice-President 


For the purpose of filling the office of 
president of the Jewelers Safety Fund 
Society, made vacant last week by the death 
of William T. Gough, the directors 
held a special meeting on Thursday after- 
noon at 15 Maiden Lane, New York. At 
this meeting the directors were also com- 
pelled to fill the office of first vice-president, 
after Louis Kahn resigned from the posi- 
tion. 

The first order of business was the read- 
ing of Mr. Kahn’s resignation, which the 





PRESIDENT-ELECT 


HARRY DURAND, 
directors accepted with deep regret. Mr. 
Kahn still remains a director of the society. 
For many years he has been active in the 
organization, and in 1903 was elected second 
vice-president. Six years later he was ele- 
vated to the office of first vice-president, in 
which position he served until he tendered 
his resignation last Thursday. 

When August Oppenheimer, second vice- 
president, announced that he was not a can- 
didate for the presidency, having been elected 
head of the Jewelers’ Protective Union a 
few days ago, the directors proceeded to se- 
lect a president. Harry Durand, of Durand 
& Co., Newark, N. J., who has been a di- 
rector of the society and a member of the 
executive committee for a number of years, 
was then chosen as president. Follow- 
ing this selection, the directors elected Rol- 
land G. Monroe as first vice-president. 








Committees Appointed for Annual Conven- 
tion of Maryland-Delaware Retail 
Jewelers’ Association to Be Held 
at Baltimore May 21 and 22 

WILMINGTON, Del., Feb. 2—Members of 
the Baltimore Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
who will be the host to the Maryland-Dela- 
ware Retail Jewelers’ Association when it 
holds its 11th annual convention in the 
Monumental City on May 20 and 21, have 
already begun active plans to make this 
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meeting the best in the history of the or- 
ganization. On Feb. 8, officials of the retail 
jewelers’ trade connected with the Maryland- 
Delaware Association will be the guests of 
the Wilmington Retail Jewelers’ Association 
at dinner at the Hotel du Pont, when plans 
for the coming convention will be discussed. 

The convention committees that have been 
named by the Baltimore jewelers are as 
follows: 

Entertainment—C. Howard Milliken, C. 
Frank Pearson, F. M. Schofield, S. Judson 
Mealy, Harry E. Jacobi. 

Publicity—Philip Katz, Harry R. Green- 
baum, Howard Jenkins, Michael Caplan. 

Reception—S. Judson Mealy, ‘Henry Cas- 
telberg, H. C. Garthe, L. Krieger, Ferd 
Kohner, E. D. McParland, W. H. Brockman, 
S. P. Norfolk, Jr., A. H. Morstein. 

Program—Jacob Engel, William J. Miller, 
Leon Levi, Fred J. Euler. 

Finance—L. F. Sackerman, G. N. Stieff, 
Sig. Katz, Arnold Rosenfeld. 

J. W. Mehling is the convention secretary. 








Clock Nearly Five Hundred Years Old, Still 
Ticking Away at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


SturGEON Bay, Wis., Jan. 31—A clock 
nearly 500 years old, made in 1492, the year 
that Columbus discovered America, is tick- 
ing away the hours at the home of Peter 
Leonhardt at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The in- 
strument is so finely constructed of wood 
and so well balanced that it keeps as perfect 
time as the most modern steel clock. 

The only piece of metal in the entire time- 
piece, with the exception of a small governor, 
is the two-pound iron weight which gives the 
clock the power to operate. All the tiny 
well-balanced wheels are carved of wood and 
look as if they would last forever, showing 
no great signs of wear as compared with the 
clock’s many years of service. 

The top of the frame encasing the old 
clock shows a wooden carving of the bust of 
Columbus, and below the dial, which has an 
hour hand only, is engraved “Anno, 1492,” 
The clock is heralded as one of the rarest 
of antiques known to exist in northeastern 
Wisconsin. 

Peter Leonhardt, the owner of the clock, is 
associated with the International Harvester 
Co., traveling out of its Green Bay, Wis., 
offices. He first discovered the clock in a 
rural establishment in Manitowoc county and 
on successive visits to that part of the State 
tried to buy the old timepiece. 

The original owner, however, did not wish 
to sell it and refused, as it had been in his 
family, he said, more than 300 years. Re- 
cently, however, the merchant closed his 
business in Manitowoc county, and as Mr. 
Leonhardt happened to be in the vicinity at 
the time, he made him a present of the clock. 
Mr. Leonhardt says he would not part with 
it now for any sum of money. 








Thieves recently broke into the store of 
Luther R. Strickler, Luray, Va., and carried 
away about $500 worth of watches, rings 
and other jewelry. The window of the store 
was smashed. Evidently the thieves became 
frightened and left before they had com- 
pleted their work. The robbery was com- 
mitted some time during the night during a 
snow and sleet storm. The authorities have 
been notified. 
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DIAMOND BALANCE 


No. 1-D 


CAPACIT Y—500 Carats 
SENSIBILITY—1/500 Carat 


Knife edges and bearings—Selected agates 
Stirrups—Nickel Silver, controlled by our 
improved Centering Device (Patented ) 
Releasing Mechanism—Fallaway 
proved pan arrest, which 

jarring of knife edges. 
Hanger Pans—4}%” spread, 2-9/16” diameter. 
xtra nickel-plated pans furnished. 
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SEEDERER & CO. 
HERMAN KOHLBUSCH, Sr. 
Manufacturers of 
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Office and Show Room 


41 Union Square New York, N. Y. 
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business. Several of the features prominent 
in former Anniversary Numbers have been 
retained, such as “The Review of the 
jewelry of the Past Year and the Forecast 
of Jewelry for the Future,” at the request 
of subscribers who have felt that the infor- 
mation was too vital to them in their busi- 
ness to be dropped. In addition, however, 
there appear a large number of articles on 
aj] subjects connected with the trade,—from 
gems to silverware, from watchmaking to 
merchandising and advertising,—which we 
hope will add to the store of knowledge ot 
yr readers, whether they be employes or 
employers, manufacturers or distributors. 
The large size of this volume and the num- 
her of special articles contained therein has 
necessitated the omission of some of the 
gneral news letters from a number of the 
cities for this week, but the salient news 
throughout the country as it relates to the 
jewelry trade appears as usual. 

In conclusion, we wish to again extend 
our heartfelt thanks to our subscribers and 
advertisers alike for the whole-hearted co- 
operation and support that they have given 
ws in the past and to assure them that no 
efort will be spared on our part to continue 
to produce a journal that will merit the same 
consideration and support in the future. 





ITHIN a= short 
time it may be 
possible, from the sta- 
tistics of the taxes 
paid to the Government on jewelry sales, to 
get an adequate idea of the proportion of 
the business done with the public in the 
heaper and more expensive articles of 
jewelry. The change made in the Revenue 
law which went into effect July 2 exempted 
irom taxation articles sold for $30 or less 
ad watches sold for $60 or less, in addition 
‘0 some others (such as silver plated flat 
tableware and articles used for religious pur- 
poses). Consequently, the reports of the 
Treasury Department on the taxes collected 
ow indicate only the sales of the higher 
priced jewelry, watches and silver. The 
tatistics of the past few months have given 
the impression to the Government officials 
that about one-half of the total volume or 
tail business done in jewelry in the United 
‘ates comprises sales in excess of the fig- 
ies of exemption. We feel that this con- 
lusion is a somewhat hasty one, however 
id that it will not be possible to determine 
hat this proportion is until we have the 
‘gures for a full year under the new law 
‘at we may be able to compare them month 
' month with the statistics compiled when 
‘ll articles of jewelry were subject to tax. 
_ According to information given out in 
Nashington last week, the receipts from the 
‘cise tax on jewelry in December totalled 
728,511.59 as compared to $1,700.212.37 in 
Yecember, 1923. This would indicate that 
he jewelers did a business during November 
' $14570,.231.80 in jewelry and silverware 
‘ld at prices above the exemption, against 
Why tusiness in November. 1923, of $34.- 
“47.40. The Treasury Department at 
the same time gave out receipts from July 1 
" Dec. 31, 1924, which showed that taxes 


Tax Statistics 
Indicate Sales 
Under New Law 


f 
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paid during the last six months of last year 
amounted to $4,745,233.60 as compared with 
$9,242,964.55 received by the Treasury De- 
partment from dealers in jewelry during the 
past six months of 1923. This would show 
that the jewelers in the last half of last year 
paid taxes on sales amounting to $94,904,- 
672, while in the last half of 1923 they paid 
taxes on sales of $185,059,291. 

It is probably on these last figures that 
the Government officials’ estimate was made, 
but they evidently did not take into consid- 
eration the fact that though the new law 
had gone into effect at the beginning of July, 
the returns made in that month on sales of 
jewelry covered the sales for June which 
were made under the old law before any 
exemptions were allowed. This was be- 
cause the retailer reports and pays a tax 
each month on the sales made in the pre- 
ceding month. Therefore, as we said be- 
fore, it will not be until the Government is 
in possession of the statistics of the jewelry 
sales tax that have been returned on a full 
year of sales under the new law that a 
proper comparison can be made with the tax 
on sales under the old statute. Then and 
then only will we be able to know how much 
has been saved to the jewelry trade by the 
present exemptions, and also what propor- 
tion the sales for the larger amounts (over 
$30) bear to the sales of articles of less 
value. The figures in all probability will 
show a decline in revenue of more than the 
50 per cent. now estimated. 











for Florida, where they will spend a few 
weeks touring that State. 

Gustave Strandberg of Sykes & Strand- 
berg was a business visitor in New York 
and vicinity the past week. 


William I1. Saart and Albert G. Saart, 
of Saart Bros. Co., left last week for several 
weeks’ sojourn at Pine Bluffs, N. C. 

George H. Nash, formerly toolmaker for 
several years for the H. A. Allen Co., died 
recently after an illness of nearly two year.s 

A, F. Tanner, who has been conducting a 
wholesale jewelry business at 53 John St. 
for several years, has recently removed to 
new quarters at 20 4th St. 

Albert T. Lenzen of this city was elected 
second vice-president of the Rhode Island 
Poultry Association at the annual meeting 
held at Providence last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold FE. Sweet and Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel M. Einstein returned last 
Thursday from a 16-day cruise on the 
steamer Reliance, stopping at Bermuda, 
Cuba and the West Indies. 

Among those who attended the meet of 
the Boston Athletic Association at Boston 
last Saturday were Lawrence P. Keeler, 
Gavin J. Tyndall, Frederick Schwinn, Aldro 
A. French and Harvey F. Clap. 

Under the will of the late Charles A. 
Marsh filed a few days ago for probate in 
Taunton, his widow, Mrs. Harriet E. Marsh, 
receives practically the entire estate during 
her lifetime. No indication is given as to 
the value of the estate. 

George Crook, who is connected with the 
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A. S. Ingraham Co., had a narrow escape 
from fatal injuries last week Saturday when 
a carboy of ammonia that he was handling in 
the shop exploded. The fluid splashed over 
his face, hands and arms, burning them 
severely. 

Charles Noyes Brown, prominent as a 
jewelry designer in this city and Boston, 
died suddenly at his home here on Saturday 
from heart trouble. He had been about 
earlier in the day. He was a descendant of 
Chad Brown, an associate of Roger Wil- 
liams and was born in Maine. For the past 
few years he had been connected with the 
Electric Chain Co. 

Dr. George I. McIntyre, of. the Robbins 
Co, of this city, and his wife, who are pass- 
ing the Winter at the Ponce De Leon Hotel 
at St. Augustine, Fla., were the hosts a week 
ago Saturday evening of Henry Ostrander, 
of Boston, who is making a tour of the 
States in the interests of manufacturing 
jewelers. Following dinner there was a the- 
atre party and thence to the Alcazar Casino 
grill for a late supper-dance. Upon leaving 
St. Augustine Mr. Ostrander goes to Cali- 
fornia. 








Business Troubles 

1, O. Pylant, Douglas, Ariz., has made an 
assignment to I. J. Huxtable. 

The business of David Breit, Elizabeth, 
N, J., has been foreclosed by mortgage. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
heen filed by L. S. Ball, Seaside, Ore. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Oberlag Bros., Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Abraham Hirsh, Fairmont, W. Va., has 
made an offer to creditors of 30 cents on the 
dollar. 

Creditors have started. bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings against Joseph H. Bell, Detroit, 
Mich ; 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Julius Yaeger, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
heen filed against the O. D. Bush Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

The Needles Drug & Jewelry Co., Needles, 
Cal., has assigned for the benefit of creditors 
to Albert F. Stepan. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
heen filed against Jacob Blank, 3 Getty 
Square, Yonkers, N. Y. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
heen filed against the Fletcher M. Noe 
jewelry store, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. A. Kinkelstein, Duluth, Minn., is in 
financial trouble. The creditors have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy against him. 

The Jewel Box (Winthrop R. Austen, 
Jr.), Everett, Wash., has assigned for the 
henefit of creditors. The assets are $10,000 
and the liabilities $17,000. 

J. A. Hollis, Manhattan, Kans., is offering 
creditors 25 cents on the dollar in full settle- 
ment. The stock not subject to exemption 
is valued at $1,890. There is an indebted- 
ness of $7,554. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
heen filed by Benj. L. Zavat, Des Moines, 
la. The assets consist of merchandise, 
$5,000; fixtures, $1,500; accounts receiv- 
able unpledged, $5,000; accounts receivable 
pledged, $3,000, totaling $14,500. The lia- 
bilities will exceed $20,000. 
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Y February 10th our largest importation of diamonds 
will be ready for the trade. 


Special attention has been paid by our buyer, 


who has just returned from the European markets, in getting 
clean, well made, good color sizes that retail at popular 


prices. 


Every indication points to higher prices on all grades 
of diamonds in 1925. We suggest that our customers buy 
their immediate needs and get the advantage of the prices 


of to-day. 


D. C. PERCIVAL & CO., Ine. 
Box 5256, Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTING DIRECT FOR 
YOUR PARTICULAR 
REQUIREMENTS 


A. D. Leveridge 
Diamonds 


170 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 














BORRELLI & VITELLI 


366 Fifth Ave. New York 


‘AIDA PEARLS” 


in 


EXCLUSIVE NECKLACES 


RICHLY COMBINED 
with 
Emeralds, Sapphires and Aquamarines 


ALL LENGTHS 


One-Two-Three Strands and Long Chains 
also 
Oxyde, Pink, Blue and Copper 


Color Pearls 
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The plate glass window on the corner of 
Summer and Arch Sts. of the Smith Pat- 
terson Co. cracked during the period of 


totality of the eclipse. The window is the 
second largest in the city. The break was 
que to the settling of the building. Work- 
men on I’riday installed a new window. 

The second dance of the Boston Jewelers’ 
Bowling League at the Music Box, Hunt- 
ington Ave. Jan. 26 was a splendid suc- 
vss. More than 150 guests took part. The 
feature dance was the Paul Jones. Souve- 
girs were presented to everyone. Music 
was furnished by the Copley orchestra, and 
yrangements were under the care of 
George E. Fletcher, president, and James 
Geggis. 

Albert L. M. Gross, of South Barre, who 
was arrested in Los Angeles several weeks 
io for an attempted robbery in that city, 
and who was turned over to the Worcester 
plice following his confession that he was 
wanted in the latter city for stealing dia- 
monds from the Flagg Bros.’ store Feb. 
2, 1924, pleaded in the Superior Criminal 
Court Jan. 26 to three counts of larceny. 
Two of the charges were placed on trial and 
sntence on the third was deferred until next 
month. 

Louis Weiner, of Philadelphia, was ar- 
raigned before Judge Bishop in the Suffolk 
Court Jan. 28 for alleged complicity in the 
$107,740 diamond theft at the Carl H. Skin- 
ner store on Boylston St. last August. 
Weiner was arrested in New York on New 
Year's Eve on information furnished by 
Police Inspector Flaherty. Weiner fought 
extradition, but the Supreme Court of New 
York decided he should return to Boston to 
sand trial. In court he pleaded not guilty, 
and was held in $100,000 bail. The Skinner 
robbery was one of the boldest in the history 
of this city. At 9 a. m. Aug. 20 three men 
entered the jewelry store, held up a clerk 
who was placing a tray of valuable stones 
ina display window and escaped with loot 
valued at more than $100,000. They got 
away in an automobile. After several months 
of investigation Weiner was located in New 
York. The search for the other men alleged 
to be implicated in the robbery still is in 
progress, 

Indications are that the meeting and din- 
wet of the Horological Institute of America 
be held at the Copley Plaza Feb. 18 will 
a great success. Acceptances are coming 
bs fast, and J. Charles Stever, of the E. B. 
‘orn Co., urgently requests all those who 
tend to attend to let him know without 
‘elay so that reservations may be made. It 
S necessary to know well in advance ex- 
«tly how many are coming so that the 
Moper arrangements can be made with the 
‘otel management for the dinner. Prompt 
‘plication for tickets, therefore, becomes 
more urgent as there is none too much time 
“ore Feb, 18 for Mr. Stever to make com- 
mete plans. The program will be full of 
‘aluable information to all watchmakers 
wreabouts, and it will be worth their while 
~ Sve up everything else in order to be 
msent. E. H. Hufnagel, the president, 
— a special appeal to.all to attend and 

nett by contact with the men highest up 
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in the horological world. Mr. Stever’s ad- 
dress is care of E. B. Horn Co., Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kaster, retailers at Miners- 
ivlle, Pa. have been calling on the trade 
here and say conditions in the mining sec- 
tions of the State are showing signs of 
improvement. . 

Henry and Aaron Weil, of the firm of 
Weil & Bro., 15th and Jackson Sts., have 
left on an extensive tour of the south. They 
will stop at Savannah, St. Petersburg, Palm 
Beach, Cuba and Bermuda. 

The annual banquet of the Jewelers’ Club 
has been set for Saturday, Feb, 28, and as 
usual the arrangements will be in the capable 
hands of Robert L. Coates, under the general 
direction of L, P. White. 

Samuel Deutsch, 726 Sansom St., whole- 
sale diamond dealer, with Mrs, Deutsch, are 
in Bermuda for a fortnight’s stay. C. Mer- 
bitz is off on a tour of the coal regions as 
representative of Louis Sickles. 

I, Ehrlich, of I. Ehrlich & Co., is -prepar- 
ing for a selling trip through Central Penn- 
sylvania, having just returned from a tour 
of some of the northeastern counties. A. 
Weil, of the same firm, is on a trip through 
Virginia and the eastern shore section of 
Maryland. 

The solar eclipse passed over Sansom St. 
and the rest of the wholesale jewelry dis- 
trict here and left it unscathed. On account 
of the expected darkness there had been 
fears of holdups or other crimes against 
jewelers and extra police guards were on 
the spot but nothing happened. 

Police officials here will assist the Boston 
force in its attempt to convict “Fancy” 
Louis Weiner, of this city, who is held 
there, having been extradited from New 
York, for participation in the robbery of a 
jewelry store in Boston in which it is said, 
valuable loot was stolen. Weiner has a 
record here and it will be sent on to Boston 
for use at his trial. 

Two window smashers, who broke a win- 
dow in Lichtey’s jewelry store on 11th St., 
just above Market St., managed to grab 
jewelry valued at about $400 but had not 
gone far when they were arrested.. They 
gave their names as Edward Munn and 
Joseph Barnes and are held in $2,500 bail 
each for a further hearing. Neither was 
able to furnish bonds. 

Members of the L. Sickles staff were 
somewhat surprised the other day when a 
young man came in and sought information 
regarding the advisability of the establish- 
ment of a.chain of jewelry stores through- 
out the United States on the lines of several 
nationally known chain stores. It tran- 
spired, however, that he is a student at the 
University of Pennsylvania and was only 
seeking material for an essay. 

F. L. Davis, president of the State Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, has sent out question- 
naires to the members relative to their pref- 
erence as to the place for this year’s con- 
vention of the association. The choice was 
left undecided at the last convention, but Mr. 
Davis and other officers of the association 
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feel that a referendum would indicate more 
strongly than any other method the wishes 
of the members in this respect. 

Philadelphia members of the National 
Association of Credit Men, who include a 
number of jewelers, are interested in the 
plans announced at the meeting of the local 
branch for a nation-wide campaign against 
business criminals, including fraudulent 
bankrupts. The announcement was made at 
the quarterly meeting of the local branch by 
W. F. H. Koelsch, former national presi- 
dent, who said American business men were 
being mulcted out of $267,000,000 yearly by 
this form of crime and that determined steps 
would be taken immediately to check it. 
He announced that as one of the steps, 
branch offices would be opened in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. While he did 
not detail the plan of campaign against 
fraudulent bankrupts he said the association 
officers had discovered ways of making the 
offenders mighty uncomfortable. Philadel- 
phia wholesale jewelers with memories of 
several recent affairs of this kind, hope the 
war will be effective. 

Officials of the Philadelphia Detective 
Bureau have consulted with leading jewelers 
in an attempt to ascertain the ownership 
and value of a pearl pendant of ancient 
workmanship found in the effects of a for- 
mer overseas war nurse, who is held in 
$1,300 bail on a charge of fraud. She re- 
fuses to give any information regarding the 
jewel, and has told the detectives it is up 
to them to find out about it. The pendant 
is said by several jewelers who have ex- 
amined it to be fully 200 years old. It may 
also be worn as a brooch and consists of 
24 pearls arranged in a circle surmounted 
by a small crown which holds one large 
pearl. The center is of gold work deli- 
cately pierced and of the finest workman- 
ship. From the bottom of the circle hang 
several “tears” of solid gold, which contrast 
admirably with the pearls. The jewel, be- 
lieved to be of Italian workmanship, was 
found sewed into the lining of one of the 
prisoner’s gowns, and is thought to have 
been stolen. 








Pacific Coast Notes 

Harry M. Shane, of Oakland, will open 
his attractive new store, on 12th St. near 
Broadway, early this month. 

Weisfield & Goldberg, jewelers of Seattle, 
Wash., have announced their intention of 
opening a store in San Francisco, and Ralph 
Goldberg has gone to San Francisco to 
attend personally to the matter. 

C. E. Patterson, formerly manager for 
J. R. Wood & Sons, has been recuperating 
in a Glendale sanitarium and has now suffi- 
ciently recovered from recent illness to be 
removed to his private residence, in Holly- 
wood. 

S. A. Myers, formerly of Omaha, Nebr., 
and later of Vancouver, B. C., is now asso- 
ciated with C. Frederick Paige, in the 
jewelry business in Vancouver. Mr. Myers 
has charge of the jewelry repair and manu- 
facturing end of the business of Paige, the 
Jeweler, 








The Mitchell Greer Co., Inc., Ft. Worth, 


Tex., is reported to have suffered a fire loss. 
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PoRtUNAD indeed is the retail jeweler who secures the 


order for a Wedding Ring, because it establishes with the bride 
a strong sentimental tie which endures throughout a life time. 
Are you prepared with a representative selection of ‘‘Priscilla” 
Wedding Rings to supply the demand during the Easter Nuptial 
Season? 
If not, do not delay your order and miss the opportunity to 
secure this most profitable and desirable business. 
The House of Eisenstadt is the exclusive manufacturer of 
“Priscilla’’ Wedding Rings. They are made in white gold, 


' green gold, yellow gold and platinum. 


We are aiways ready to supply 
your needs 


Eisenstadt Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis U.S. A. 
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The Spring Bridal Season Approaches 
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Chicago Notes 





A. E. Gregory, auctioneer, left recently 
for Logansport, Ind., where he opened a sale 
for Hal B. Smith, Saturday, Jan. 31. 

Max Zolla, Heyworth building, returned 
recently from Mt. Clemens, where he spent 
three weeks resting and _ visiting © with 
friends. 

Arthur J. Lewin, southern representative 
for the Helbein-Stone Co., left last week 


for his territory and will be gone for 
several weeks, 
A. Lossau, representative for the 


Martin, Copeland Co., has been spending the 
past week at Providence, attending the 
annual sales conference. 

M. W. Silverberg, traveling for the Stein 
& Ellbogen Co., has left for Miami, Fla., 
where he will spend a few weeks recuperat- 
ing after his recent operation. 

E. Hamburger, jewelry buyer for N. 
Shure & Co., left last week for New York 
and the east where he will spend a couple 
of weeks looking over the markets. 

E, A. George, of Los Angeles, Cal., was 
in Chicago last week for a few days visiting 
with friends on the way to the east to spend 
a few weeks looking over the markets. 

H. Paul Juergens, of the Juergens & 
Andersen Co., will leave the end of this 
week with his wife and son for Miami, 
Fla., where he will enjoy several weeks of 
rest. 

J. S. Wexler, M. H. Wexler, Bernard 
Goldsmith and Arthur Cole, of Wexler 
Bros., Kesner building, have left for their 
respective territories and will be gone for 
some time. 

Victor F. Leseritz, with offices on the 
10th floor of the Reliance building, has just 
completed the remodelling and redecorating 
of his office. Mr. Leseritz has installed a 
new display case. 

Wiedof Hoffman, of this city, who re- 
cently completed a course in engraving at 
the Winter School of Engraving, left last 
week for Atlanta, Ga., where he has ac- 
. a position with the Timm Jewelry 

0. 

Clarence B. Lee, of the United States 
Radium Corporation, New York, stopped 
off in Chicago last week to visit with friends 
in the trade on his way home from Cali- 
fornia, where he spent a month enjoying a 
good rest. 

G. W. Bleecker, manager of the Chicago 
office for Martin, Copeland Co., has been 
‘etiously ill for the past several weeks. He 
is Improving, however, but it may be some 
litle time before he is again able to per- 
form his duties, 


N. G. Stone, of the Helbein-Stone Co., 
of New York, visited in Chicago last week 
for a few days calling on the trade and 
making his headquarters at their Chicago 
office Incated on the 5th floor of the Hey- 
worth building. 

B. Aronson, of B. Aronson & Son, Boston, 
spent a few days in Chicago last week visit- 
ing with his son E, Aronson at their Chicago 
office located on the sixth floor of the 
Columbus Memorial building. Mr. Aronson 
left for the south where he will join Wm. 
H. Isaacson, their representative. 

A meeting of the officers and directors of 
Louis Manheimer & Son Co., 31 N. State 
St., was held last week. The capital stock 
of this corporation has been increased from 
$150,000 to $200,000 paid in. J. H. Man- 
heimer has been elected president and 
treasurer and E. A. Manheimer, vice-presi- 
dent. 

The Golden Roosters held a luncheon in 
the Ivory Room of Mandels last Tuesday. 
A nominating and auditing committee was 
appointed. The annual meeting at which 
they will elect officers and enjoy a frolic 
will be held in a private dinning room of 
the Rainbo Gardens, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 18. 

Melvern A. Kansteiner, of Kansteiner & 
Nathanson, 5 N. Wabash Ave., exclusive 
importers of the watch movements of Z. 
Perrenoud & Co., Chaux de Fonds, Switzer- 
land, sails from New York, Saturday, Feb. 
7, for a visit to the factory. Being a 
strictly business trip Mr. Kansteiner ex- 
pects to return early in March. 

A. K. MacMaster, of the Chicago office 
of the Towle Mfg. Co., returned last week 
from a short business trip to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Mr. MacMaster covered this 
territory for C. A. Bartling, the northwest 
representative, who has been unable to com- 
plete his trip on account of the serious illness 
of his wife, who is at the Evanston Hotel. 

The Chicago Jewelry Manufacturers’ 
Association held their annual social dinner 
one night last week at the Hotel LaSalle. 
Sixty members of the association enjoyed a 
very good menu and the entertainment that 
followed. A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed, and the association will hold the 
election of officers some time during the first 
part of February. 

Ben B. Davis, well known to the trade in 
this section joined the sales force of Kan- 
steiner & Nathanson, and will call on the 
trade in Chicago and vicinity. C. F. 
Gardner, a recent addition to the sales 
force has left for his territory in Illinois, 
and Indiana. R. R. Evans, their repre- 
sentafive in the west and northwest is in 


Chicago this week getting his lines ready 
for the Spring trip. 

Otto E. Lang, engraver to the trade, witn 
offices on the eighth floor of the Heywortn 
building, is able to resume his duties, after 
being laid up from the result of an automo- 
bile accident which occurred a couple of 
weeks ago. Mr. Lang was hit by an auto- 
mobile while crossing an alley near his 
home. He suffered severe bruises on the 
right side of his face. 

C. M. Phillips, Dallas, Tex., recently was 
in Chicago and completed the arrangements 
for handling the Bolotin & Sheinin line 
through the south. In conjunction with this 
line Mr. Phillips will also represent the 
Cont'nental Watch & Jewelry Co. Both 
Bolotin & Sheinin and the Continental 
Watch & Jewelry Co., are located in the 
Capitol building, 159 N. State St. 

While Cecil J. Fishbein, retail jeweler at 
135 N. Cicero Ave. was waiting on a 
“customer,” two companions of the “cus- 
tomer” covered him with revolvers and 
ordered him and a real customer into a 
rear room of the store. While one of the 
bandits guarded the pair, the other two ran- 
sacked the store and escaped with jewelry 
and cash amounting to $5,000. Mr. Fishbein 
is fully insured. 

Among the visitors in Chicago last week 
calling on the markets and visiting with 
friends in the trade were: Elmer Collins, 
president of Lochman Bros., Springfield, III. ; 
Archie Hill, Flint, Mich.; Howard E. 
Feldt, Howard City, Mich.; R. H. Mernitz, 
Freeport, Ill.; Barney Cline, of the Klein 
Jewelry Co., Quincy, IIl.; Dave Paul, 
Wichita Falls, Tex.; F, J. Bentley, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; Leon Cohn, Racine, Wis.; C. Janssen, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Word was received in Chicago last week 
that Warren Berdette Jordan passed away 
at the home of his brother, Leslie Jordan, 
at Dallas, Tex., from heart trouble. Mr. 
Jordan was 24 years of age and for the 
past two years has been associated with the 
Esterly Engraving Co., 29 E. Madison St., 
Chicago. Mr. Jordan was taken ill about 
a week before Christmas and was confined 
to his home until two weeks ago when he 
decided to visit his brother at Dallas and 
recuperate. His remains were buried in the 
family lot at Dallas. He is survived by his 


parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Jordan, 2551 


Eastwood Ave., Chicago, and one brother, 
Leslie. 

E. S. Baker, who travels through the 
north and middle west for the Juergens & 
Andersen Co.; R. D. Fleek, who represents 
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the concern in the east; W. IF. Fleek, 
western representative, and T. J. Tracy, 
middle west and south representative, have 
all left for their respective territories and 
will be gone for many weeks. 

D. J. B. Prins, of Son & Prins, 31 N. 
State St., is making a business trip through 
the middle west, and will be gone for about 
two weeks. 

Stanley Willson, of the Bohm-Willson 
Co., Denver, Colo., was in Chicago last week 
looking over the markets on his way home 
from the eastern markets, 

Walter Kahn, of L. & M. Kahn & Co.,, 
New York, spent last week in Chicago call- 
ing on the trade on his way to the larger 
cities of the middle west. 

Harry Schloss, of Jeffery & Harris, 
Minneapolis, Minn., called on his many 
friends in Chicago last week while on his 
way east where he will spend a couple of 
weeks visiting the markets. 

Harry J. Connelly, Chicago manager for 
F. & F. Felger, Inc., Columbus Memorial 
building, left last week, accompanied by his 
wife and family for Miami, Fla., where they 
will remain for about a month resting. 

L. E. Sherman, representative for Reiner 
& Berkow, with headquarters in the Masonic 
Temple Vaults, returned last week from a 
visit to the factory at New York. En route 
home Mr. Sherman stopped off at the prin- 
cipal cities in the east to call on the trade. 

W. R. Pratt is now connected with the 
sales force of the Stein & Ellbogen Co., 
Chicago and will travel through the States 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana and 
West Virginia. Mr. Pratt for some time 
was associated with the King & Eisele Co., 
of Buffalo. 

Jules Schwob, of Adolphe Schwob, Inc., 
spent a few days in Chicago last week 
calling on his many friends in the trade and 
visiting with J. W. Tice, their local manager. 
Mr. Schwob left here to go to California 
where he will spend several weeks calling 
on the trade, 

S. Kutner, Jr., of S. Kutner, 159 N. State 
St., returned last Saturday from Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he has spent the past 
seven months taking charge of the firm’s 
office that is located in that city. Mr. 
Kutner will remain in Chicago for about a 
month before returning to California. 

E. Lattin, Galesburg, IIl., spent the past 
week in Chicago, purchasing new fixtures 
and buying his opening stock for the new 
retail jewelry store he is opening at 220 E. 
Main St., of that city. Mr. Lattin is well 
known in that city, and for some time was 
connected with the store of Trask & Plain. 

H. F. Bush, Jr., in charge of the Phila- 
delphia service station for the Waltham 
Watch Co., accompanied by Spencer A. 
Pease, their Milwaukee representative, spent 
several days in Chicago last week visiting 
with J. Kelsey, manager of their Chicago 
office, and attending conferences of the Na- 
tional Automobile Association, 

John Shields, who for a number of years 
has been associated with the sales force of 
Scott & Barger Co., of Chicago, has joined 
the Stein & Ellbogen Co. organization in 
the capacity of house salesman. Mr. Shields 
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is well and favorably known to the trade 
throughout the country and his many friends 
wish him success in this venture. 

The Herbert Jewelry Co., which has been 
located at 242 S, State St. for a number of 


years, are being forced to remove their 
business from this address on account of 
the owners of the building desiring the 
space. The Herbert Jewelry So. has been 
successful in securing adequate space at 54 
W. Madison St., where it will be locaied 
after this week. 




















The jewelry shop of H. M. Lehman, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., which is located in the 
downtown district, was robbed of watches 
and watch cases early Friday night, Jan. 39, 
and the value of the stolen goods is estimated 
at about $500. Two masked men entered 
the store and bound and gagged the pro- 
prietor, who was alone in the store when 
the two robbers entered. Mr. Lehman was 
found by George Moore, a friend, lying on 
the floor in a back room of the store, his 
feet bound and handcuffs on his wrists. In- 
vestigation revealed that the bandits dis- 
carded a small box containing diamonds. 
The box was found on the floor near the 
show case, from which it had been taken. 

Early Friday night, Jan. 31, four masked 
robbers entered the department store of 
Sabel_ Bros., handlers of jewelry and 
watches at 900 Williams St., this city, and 
secured more than $400 in cash and some 
merchandise. The same store was robbed 
less than a week ago of $140, and ‘one of the 
proprietors stated he recognized the man as 
being the one who committed the first rob- 
bery. The return visit of the robbers is 
believed to have been prompted by the fact 
that Friday was pay-day at a large manu- 
facturing plant in the neighborhood, and they 
naturally thought the store would do a 
larger day’s business than usual. There 
was one customer in the store when the 
bandits made their return visit, and he was 
forced to throw up his hands and the ban- 
dits then robbed the cash register and forced 
Nathan and Harry Sabel, the proprietors, 
to hold up their hands, and they were 
searched and even the keys to the store 
were taken. With a mocking salutation, the 
robbers fled from the store and, entering 
an automobile in front of the store, made 
good their escape. 








Under the name “Starbrite Silver Steel,” 
a Sheffield (England) firm has placed upon 
the market a new rustless steel combining a 
high degree of resistance to corrosive in- 
fluences with extreme malleability. The 
steel is supplied in the form of descaled 
sheets or strip suitable for the manufacture 
of cold pressed articles which require no 
further heat treatment. The new steel can 
be turned, milled, planed, and welded by the 
electrical process, and soldering, brazing and 
tinning present no difficulty. It is claimed 
that the material is not affected by such 
substances as tartaric, citric, formic, and 
lactic acids or by phosphoric acid in all 
strengths, 
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The loving cup offered by the Mobile 
Kiwanis Club, of Mobile, was awarded to 
John T. Cochrane, railroad executive and 


prominent citizen. The cup was awarded to 
Mr. Cochrane because the award committee 
decided that he had more constructive civic 
acts to his credit than any other Mobilian. 

Nominations are now in order for the 
Tyler merit cup, to be presented this month 
to that citizen of Ensley who, in the opinion 
of a committee, has acocmplished the most 
unselfish good for Ensley during the year 
1924. John W. Minor, for many years a 
member of the county board of education, is 
the first name presented to the committee. 
This cup is offered annually by P. H. Tyler, 
president of the Tyler Jewelry Co., Ensley. 

Unidentified thieves broke into the retail 
jewelry store of J. D. Shelton at Eufaula, 
Ala., Jan. 29, and stole several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of diamonds, watches and other 
jewelry. Entrance was made by breaking 
through a rear window. The exact amount 
of the loss cannot be estimated, as Mr. Shel- 
ton, the owner, is on a trip to Florida. This 
is the fourth time within a year that the 
store of Mr. Shelton has been broken into 
and robbed of diamonds and other jewelry. 

Three prisoners are being held in the 
Etowah county jail at Gadsden on the charge 
of forgery and swindling. Officers allege 
that this trio deposited a number of forged 
checks in banks at Gadsden and then gave 
jewelers and other merchants checks on the 
bank against the forged checks which they 
deposited. Besides depositing checks in a 
Gadsden bank, officers say the trio had de- 
posited bogus checks in banks at Woodlawn 
and Ensley, suburbs of Birmingham. Of- 
ficers say that scores of similar swindles are 
coming in from every section of Alabama. 
Officers are trying to connect these two 
youths and the girl with these other forg- 
eries. 

During the first week in February im- 
provements on a large scale will be com- 
menced on the retail jewelry store of Reid 
Lawson, Inc., according to announcement by 
Reid Lawson, principal owner and manager. 
The entire interior of the store will be re- 
decorated and additional fixtures and store 
equipment will be added. In the meantime. 
the dissolution sale which has been in prog- 
ress for some time will be continued. This 
sale is the result of John G. Apsey recent] 
withdrawing from the firm. Mr. Apsey dis- 
posed of his interest in the store to Reid 
Lawson, in order to accept a position as séc- 
retary-manager of the Birmingham Building 
and Loan Association, a new concern. 








Cole & Erwin, Grand Rapids, Mich. will 
on Feb. 6 open the most complete and beat- 
tiful optical parlors that can be found in the 
State of Michigan. C.. A. Cargill, B.Sc., 


A.O., a graduate of the Ohio State Uni 
versity College of Optometry, will have full 
charge of this added department. This stor€ 
has already become noted as one of Grand 
Rapids’ 
firm’s aim is now to lead in the optome 
field as well. 
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QO. K. Glimme, well-known retail jeweler 
at Madison, Wis., recently sold his business 
to E. B. A. Sokoloski, who is now conduct- 
ing it. 

J. M. Scheer, prominent jeweler at Kau- 
kauna, Wis., is now traveling in California. 
He expects to be away from Wisconsin and 
business for about six months. 

Otto Twelmeyer, proprietor of a jewelry 
store at North Ave. and 46th St., is conduct- 
ing a sale, closing out his stock to the pub- 
lic preparatory to retiring from business. 

Ralph Weckerle, sales representative with 
the Boszhardt-Possin Co., wholesale jewelers 
at Milwaukee, has started on his first sales 
trip of the new year and is now calling on 
the trade in northern Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan. 

Thomas Bruhy, jeweler at West Bend who 
is widely known throughout Wisconsin, is 
reported to be seriously ill at his home. Be- 
fore the holidays Mr. Bruhy spent several 
weeks at Waukesha taking the mud baths to 
relieve his rheumatism. 

George Edwards, C. C. Griffith and Ar- 
thur E. Hall, of the Holmes & Edwards Sil- 
ver Co., were in Milwaukee during the past 
week conferring with officials of the Re- 
liance Silver Co. on that firm’s advertising 
program for the ensuing year. 

Among sales representatives of manufac- 
turers who called on Milwaukee jewelry 
wholesalers during the past week were “Ted” 
Lampert, of M. J. Lampert & Sons, Inc., 
New York city, and William Trilsch, of 
Oscar Trilsch, Inc., New York city. 

Arthur Kuessel, of the Kuessel Bros. Co., 
jobbers of clocks and silverware, Milwaukee, 
was a member of the committee appointed to 
arrange for the reception of Helen Keller 
when she visited Milwaukee recently and was 
guest of honor at a luncheon at the Hotel 
Pfister. 

Harry Arens, of the American Silver Co., 
Bristol, Conn., stopped off at Milwaukee en 
route back east, after traveling through the 
northwest. He says that conditions in that 
territory are generally improved and that 
jewelers are looking forward to doing a good 
business in 1925. Retail jewelers are much 
encouraged by the holiday trade. 

The National Jewelers Supply Co., co- 
operative wholesale house at Milwaukee, 
stockholders held the annual meeting in the 
company’s offices on Tuesday, Jan. 27. Little 
business was transacted due to the fact that 
most of the stockholders were present by 
proxy rather than in person and the meeting 
was adjourned until called again by the 
president. 

A. F. Weckerle, traveling sales representa- 
tive with the O. H. Bingenheimer Co., Mil- 
waukee, wholesale jewelry and material 
house, is now calling on the trade in upper 
Michigan. He reports that the iron mines 
are opening up and resuming operations after 
a prolonged closing and jewelers of the 
territory are now more encouraged and con- 
fident than they have been in several years. 

Jewelers who visited at Milwaukee whole- 
sale houses during the past week include: 
Mrs. Adolph Estberg, Waukesha, Wis.; J. 
Brhely, Cudahy, Wis.; M. J. Zangl, Me- 
nomonie, Wis.: M. Schneider, Burlington, 
Wis.: George Armsbruster, Cedarburg, 
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Wis.; M. Spector, Appleton, Wis.; T. J. 
Dale, Kenosha, Wis.; John P. Hess, Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; John Dabel, Muchwanago, 
Wis.; A. Miller, Monroe, Wis., and Alfred 
Schneider, Beloit, Wis. 

Mrs. Henry Rank, wife of Henry Rank, 
of the Rank & Motteram Co., retail down- 
town jewelry firm, has been appointed chair- 
man of the arrangements committee for the 
Mother-Daughter Day celebration to be held 
by the women’s committee of the third de- 
gree, Knights of Columbus, on Feb. 16. The 
program will be held at the Knights of Co- 
lumbus clubhouse and will consist of a din- 
ner and musicale. Mrs. Rank was also a 
member of the arrangements committee for 
a dance which was recently given at the club- 
house by the Bishop Henni general assembly, 
fourth degree, Knights of Columbus. 

J. C. McCutcheon, who started his busi- 
ness career as a jeweler’s apprentice about 
50 years ago, was presented with an engraved 
gold watch by his friends and associates 
on Jan. 26 in commemoration of his prospec- 
tive retirement as general manager at Mil- 
waukee for the Northern Pacific road. It 
was also in the nature of a birthday present, 
as Mr. McCutcheon celebrated his 71st birth- 
day on that date. Poor eyesight forced Mr. 
McCutcheon to give up the jewelry business, 
and he worked successively as clerk at New 
Ulm, Minn.; station agent, traveling freight 
agent, and contracting freight agent for the 
Northwestern road until 1915, when he was 
appointed general agent for the Northern 
Pacific. Mr. McCutcheon lives at 815 Grand 
Ave. 

Archie Tegtmeyer, prominent downtown 
Milwaukee jeweler, will build either an 
$800,000 hotel or a $500,000 office building 
on the site of his present store, Grand Ave. 
at 4th St., in 1926. In making the announce- 
ment, Mr. Tegtmeyer said that his decision 
to build was definite, but that he was still 
undecided as to the nature of the new build- 
ing. “I would like to build a hotel,” Mr. 
Tegtmeyer said, “but do not believe that such 
a venture would be profitable under the pres- 
ent 125-foot building height restriction.” 
There is a widespread movement now under 
way in Milwaukee under the leadership of 
3uilding Inspector W. D. Harper to increase 
the height limit to 185 or 225 feet, and Mr. 
Tegtmeyer is presumably waiting to see what 
the result of this agitation will be before he 
makes his decision. He says, however, that 
he will make the decision in a short time 
and it is probable that if the height limit 
revision movement does not meet with suc- 
cess he will complete plans for the erection 
of an office building to cost $500,000. 








Minneapolis. 





Harry Schloss, of Jeffery & Harris, 704 
Hennepin Ave., is on a trip to Chicago and 
the east. 

William R. Cooper, of S. H. Clausin & 
Co., has had a wonderful trip east and 
among other things attended the great 
banquets in Chicago and New York. 

While Minneapolis merchants were stand- 
ing on the curb en masse at 7:45 o’clock on 
the morning of the solar phenomenon, 
searching for the eclipse, an enterprising 
thief tossed a padded brick through a win- 
dow of Benjamin Dockman’s jewelry store, 
29 5th St., S., scooped up $175 in rings 


305 


and trinkets and casually strolled away. The 
act was a total eclipse for Mr. Dockman. 











Pseudo-gold rings have been sold on the 
streets of Washington recently by a nicely 
dressed man who was finally caught by the 
local police after fleecing the citizens of 


the national capital, who preferred to 
patronize him in preference to the more than 
one hundred established jewelry shops, 
catering to the public in the District, 
Claiming to be a veteran of the war de- 
sirous of earning a little extra money in 
the afternoon, the man sold the rings on 
Pennsylvania Ave., being caught there at the 
intersection of 9th St. He was charged 
with misrepresenting the value of his rings, 
for which he claimed were “14 karat” gold. 
He pleaded not guilty to false pretenses. 
Declining the honor of promotion to the 
Secretaryship of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover is preserved for 
the business men and manufacturers of this 
country, which includes the jewelry manu- 
facturers, in his present post, which he has 
been filling for several years with such dis- 
tinction and helpfulness to the business 
interests of the country. Increasing 
markets for the manufactured gold and 
silver products of this country, and the 
many novelties and jewelry specialties, may 
be seen from time to time in the reports of 
the department guided by Mr. Hoover, and 
the universal satisfaction which Mr. Hoover 
has been rendering in his position has been 
well recognized. Although the post as head 
of the Agriculture Department is somewhat 
higher in rank, so far as the Cabinet is 
concerned, it has been said to be doubtful 
whether Mr. Hoover could increase his 
service to the public by changing positions, 
and certainly the loss to the business world 
would be felt by the change, even if the 
agricultural interests would gain thereby. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 
Week Ended Jan. 31, 1925. 

The U. S. Assay Office reports: 


Gold bars exchanged for gold coins. . $15,051,233.37 
Gold bars paid depositors.......... 79,858.11 








ROMER ae DARe slime ce $15,131,091.48 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold 
coin are reported as follows: 


Date Exchanges 
De | ee ee Sa ee ee $368,905.98 
TED Sx btiine Ka Bireccewnaaeesk a 51,116.49 
fae: aa ea re, mes Ry 2,304,837.04 
POUNGS” cad wnnceanaacceneneeecen 7,409,742.40 
i ee Ce ee 4,916,631.46 

BECNGE sveceeussivisitidamaadadenaleced salteene 

FORD i nacetstene tee ee $15,051,233.37 








According to the French financial news- 
paper L’/nformation, the Commission des Fi- 
nances of that country has exempted about 
1,000,900 small traders from the obligation 
to pay the “sales tax.” ‘The exemption ap- 
plies to traders who do not employ more 
than 10 persons in the way of help. This 
it is believed will exempt a very large num- 
ber of jewelers. 
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JEWELERS’ COURT 


33 JOHN R STREET These Pages are to Announce that o 


Jewelry Houses of Detroit will be locate 













HIS beautiful new 12 story building which is nearing completion 

will be occupied exclusively by the wholesale jewelers of Detroit— 

and we might add that vaults and display space will be provided for vis- 
iting representatives of manufacturers. 


VERY jewelry distributing city of the country has realized the 

necessity of a conveniently located jewelers’ market where all the 
requirements of a retail jeweler could be promptly and efficiently sup- 
plied. Detroit is the first city to accomplish this. 


WING to the rapid growth of the wholesale jewelry business in 

this city during the past few years the need of such a building as 
we will have, became apparent and the enterprising concerns of this 
city co-operated toward securing one with the successful result we now 
announce. 


FRANK S. FINNEY, 


Engraver 


W. F. BROER CO., 


Wholesale Jewelers 












Jewelers’ Supplies 


A. J. CUTLER, 


Wholesale Jewelers 


Wholesale Jewelers 





CUTLER SUPPLY CO., 


FINK-HARRISON CO., 


GLEICHMAN CRYSTAL CO. 


Odd Shape Watch Glasses 


H. W. HIMELHOCH CoO., 


Jewelers’ Supplies 


KADISH MFG. CO., 


Diamonds and Mountings 


BOSTON REFINERS and WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
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SAN FRANCIS 
“ap eae petal Rogen’ D the E. L. Spencer Co. and Ernest Block, of 


COK) 
= : sega 
’ the Louis Stern Co., Providence, R. I.; M. 
Harry Levy, of M. Schussler & Co., has  Fiatau, of Charles Keller & Co., New York 
leit for a business trip east. city; Nelson Heinrichs, of the Craft Co., 
rank Hart, jeweler of Tacoma, Wash., Indianapolis, Ind., and Michael Peyser, of 
js visiting the city, having motored down the Shiman-Miller Co., Newark, N. J. 
with Mrs. Hart. 
john Morse, Pacific Coast manager of the 
Elgin National Watch Co., has returned 
from visiting the east, 
E. O. Wells, with the —— people of 
é ’ d later northwest agent 
ere ae ge in om on a alm A testimonial letter has been framed and 
H. H. Adams, manager for the Pacific hung in the office of the Wallenstein-Mayer 
Coast territory of the Gorham Co., has re- Co., Harrison building, Cincinnati, which 
tired, after spending 40 years with the bespeaks of very pleasant relations between 
organization. a wholesale house and one of two jewelers 


N. Solomon, of the American Jewelry in a small city. 





representing F. H. Noble & Co., Chicago; 
E. A. Moore, of the R. F. Simmons Co., 
Attleboro, Mass.; William Underwood, of 

















Co., Bakersfield, Cal., was in San Francisco Questions of the work that is to be taken 

during the latter part of January, enroute up by the National Jewelers Board of Trade 

to the east, on a business trip. during the year will be discussed at the Feb- 
] 


Jewelers visiting the trade during the past ruary meeting of the Cincinnati branch at the 
few days include: Ralph Beland and wife first session in February. The meeting will 
of Beland Bros., Fresno; George H. be called by Ralph L, Hinds, legal advisor of 
Godfrey, Fresno; N. Nielsen, Fresno; M. the Cincinnati branch and at that time Arno 
K. Giant, Vallejo; A. O. Gott, Alameda, and Dorst, honorary vice-president, will tell about 

) C. Mantele, Stockton. the impressions he gained and ideas he as- 

The local trade learned, with deep regret, similated at the recent meeting of the na- 

4! of the death on Jan. 19 of Mrs. Hattie tional Board which was held in New York 
Merrick, wife of Jay Merrick, of the jewelry city. Mr. Dorst returned Monday from New 
firm of Merrick & Race, Tacoma, Wash. York city, where he attended the 24-Karat 
Mrs. Merrick was taken suddenly ill in the Club dinner that was held in the metropolis 
early part of January and submitted to an Saturday, Jan. 24, and where he also spent 
operation from which she did not rally. several days preceding the festive gathering. 
Campbell Bros. have dissolved partnership, Mr. Dorst declared he had not had an oppor- 
S. K. Campbell selling his interest to Samuel tunity to lay down any set program for the 
Braunstein, and the firm will now be known = year as he did not know what was in the 
as Campbell & Braunstein. C. E. Campbell, minds of other members and that all their 
who was the active member of the former questions would be thoroughly discussed at 
firm, will in the future, conduct the business the sessions to be held in Cincinnati. A 
with Braunstein, who was formerly with number of Cincinnatians attended the New 
Morgan & Allen. York meeting and included: Mr. Dorst, Fred 
Robert Myers, of the R. & L. Myers Co., G. and George J. Gruen, Harry Stegeman, 
was elected president of the Western Ma- Victor Gebhardt, Lawrence B. Herschede 
terial Dealers’ Association for the coming and James L. Chapman, of the Loring 
year and A. V. Davidson was re-elected Andrews Co. 
secretary and treasurer. Meetings are held J: S. Breen, president of the Greater Cin- 
quarterly, but the officers for the coming  cinnati Horological Society, wants to cor- 
year are elected at the January meeting rect the impression that the local association 
which, this year, was held in San Francisco. adopted a resolution calling upon watch 
Manufacturers’ representatives were be- manufacturers ito have their workmen stop 
ginning to take to the road soon after the working at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Word 
middle of January, to call on their customers. was given out that one of the objects of the 
Among the earliest out were Al Benard, who Cincinnati association was to better condi- 
left for the northwest, during the week of _ tions, if possible, of all watchmakers in this 
Jan. 25; J. W. King, who went to Southern district and also _have them secure two 
California about the same time, and William weeks’ vacation with pay, each year. The 
Fulton, who was making his southern trip matter of stopping work at 4 o'clock in the 
during the latter part of the month. afternoon, however, did not come within the 
Henry A. Mayfarth, formerly general jurisdiction of the resolution that was 
Manager and diamond expert of the two adopted by the organization and Mr. Breen 
stores and factory of Granat Bros., San is sending out word to that effect. “It 
Francisco, has become associated with Wil- would be a little Bolshevistic on our part 
liam Davidson, who is specializing in loose to try to tell manufacturers that they should 
diamonds and diamond-mounted jewelry ex- permit their men to call it a day and leave 
clusively. Mr, Mayfarth will call on the — their benches at 4 o’clock and we are not 
trade for William Davidson, in the city. attempting anything of the kind at this 
The offices at 704 Market St. have recently time,” Mr. Breen declared. “Our aim is 
had added space, that of aiding both the men who work at 
Ira Smith, of Los Angeles, who is here the bench, and also manufacturers, but to 
calling on the trade, says that he considers endeavor to tell the hour at which they 
business js very good. Other representa- should quit work is just a little beyond our 
tives of eastern firms here, on their Spring province. This matter may have been dis- 
trips include: William Phillips, L. Heller & cussed personally by several members of the 
Son, New York; H. S. Deutsch, represent- Cincinnati association but no official recogni- 
ing Hammel-Riglander & Co.; Robert Kehl, tion was taken of it,” Mr. Breen concluded. 








E. M. Mather, Nogales, Ariz., is making a 
business visit of several days in Los Angeles, 

C. O. Dobra, of Riley & French, North 
Attleboro, is spending several days in Los 
Angeles on business, calling on the jobbing 
trade. 

August Swanson, representing the Alvin 
Silver Co., with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, has been visiting the trade in Los 
Angeles. 

E. A. Moore, western representative of 
the R. F. Simmons Co., Attleboro, Mass., 
is spending several days here in the interests 
of his concern, 

George Smith, western manager for the 
Keystone Watchcase Co., with headquarters 
at San Francisco, has been spending several 
days here on business. 

Moe Diamond, a wholesale jeweler, has 
opened an office at 430 S. Broadway. He is 
preparing his new lines and will be ready 
for business within a few days. 

The home of Mrs. Frank Fraiberg, wife of 
Frank Fraiberg, Santa Monica, was entered 
by burglars early one afternoon last week. 
Jewelry to the amount of about $750 be- 
longing to Mrs. Fraiberg was taken. 

Milton Sandfelder, western representative 
of the D. F. Briggs Co., is spending several 
days in Los Angeles on business. His friends 
in the trade here are extending their 
sympathy on the recent loss of his mother, 
who died a few weeks ago in St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr, Sandfelder is very optimistic about busi- 
ness conditions for the coming year. 

Nelson C. McCormick, representing the 
Plainville Stock Co., Plainville, Mass., is 
making his initial trip to the Pacific Coast 
in the interests of his concern. He is very 
much impressed with the climate, and also 
with business conditions on the Coast. He 
reports business on his trip as showing very 
bright prospects. 

Spitzel, Wallman & Gutwirth Bros., dia- 
mond importers, formerly located at 710 Title 
Guarantee building, have moved into larger 
quarters at Room 801 in the same building. 
Jean P. Spitzel has booked passage on the 
steamship La France, sailing Feb. 4 from 
New York. He is going to visit the head 
office of his firm in Antwerp, Belgium, to 
replenish the loose diamond stock and to sub- 
mit extensive extension plans to his partners. 
He intends to be back by April 15. During 
Mr. Spitzel’s absence, E. I. Berger will have 
charge of the Los Angeles office, while Max 
Schoemann will be in charge of the San 
Francisco office. 

The following out-of-town jewelers have 
been in Los Angeles recently: Raymond 
Finch, Covina; T. J. Tyndall, Owensmouth; 
Mrs. I, Macatee, Lankershim; Frank Hoff- 
man and Wm. Lorenz, Santa Ana; M. A. 
Stallmer, Fullerton; A. J. Dutton, Anaheim; 
George Burzell, Sawtelle; J. Posner, Ocean 
Park; H. C. Thompson, Long Beach; L. E. 
Hendrickson, Huntington Beach; C. L. Run- 
yon and D. Van Wart, Huntington Park; E. 
M. Mather, Nogales, Ariz.; G. D. Parr, 
Torrance; Frank Fraiberg, Santa Monica; 
H. E. Wellman and Mrs. F. M. Bryan, 
Alhambra; E. M. Wilkinson, F, E. Stinson, 
C. W. Middleton, Pomona; C. J. Hase, 
Ontario; George Bowers, Upland. 
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Hiarry Kiltzner of this city has been 


granted a patent on a ring design. 

M. Jackson is rearranging his quarters at 
212 Union St. so as to afford more room. 

\\alter S. Lederer was in New York last 
week on business for the Providence Stock 
Co. 

Benjamin Brier, of the Brier Mfg. Co., 
was in New York last week on a business 
trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Howland left 
last Friday for Florida for the rest of the 
Winter. 

Jules P. Goldstein made a business trip to 
New York last week for the Jules P. Gold- 
stein Co. 

John Kelso of Dorrance St. visited New 
York and vicinity the past week on a busi- 
ness trip. 

Charles L. Kettlety, formerly of Mardsen 
& Kettlety, was a visitor in New York the 
past week. 

William Shawcross was in New York the 
past week on business for Monroe Block Co. 
of this city. 

Frank R. Budlong is calling upon the 
trade of the William C. Greene Co. through 
the middle west. 

Maurice J. Karpeles returned last week 
from a short business trip to Chicago for 
the Karpeles Co. 

Vice-President Alfred K. Potter was in 
New York the past week in the interest of 
the Gorham Mfg. Co. 

Clarence M. Dunbar, of Cook, Dunbar, 
Smith Co., was a business visitor in New 
York and vicinity last week. 

The Collateral Loan Co. has removed 
from 26 Middle St. to a larger store at the 
corner of Middle and Eddy Sts. 

Adelbert E. Place, of O. C. Place & Sons 
of this city, was in New York and vicinity 
the past week on a business trip. 

William A. Viall was elected a director of 
the Providence-Washington Insurance Co. at 
the annual meeting the past week. 

At the annual meeting of the Butler Hos- 
pital held last Wednesday Frank W. Matte- 
son was elected one of the directors. 

Joseph Samuels of J. Samuels & Bro., Inc., 
accompanied by Mrs. Samuels, has gone to 
Palm Beach, Fla., for a two months’ stay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace F. Carpenter, who 
are spending the Winter in the south, are at 
present at the Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, 
Fia. 

John J. O'Neil, formerly of O’Neil & 
Block, after an illness of nearly four years, 
is looking about to re-enter business this 
Spring. 

Henry Wolcott, of the Wolcott Mfg. Co., 
who was operated upon for a minor trouble 
at a local hospital last Monday, is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

Fritz H. Kraus, of the T. W. Lind Co., 
was among the Providence jewelry repre- 
sentatives registered at the Breslin in New 
York city last week. 

The monthly meeting of the directors of 
the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade will be held at the Turk’s Head Club 
on Friday, Feb. 20. 

A. S. Peterson, Pacific Coast representa- 
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tive of the Gorham Mfg. Co., arrived at the 
firm’s factory at Elmwood the past week 
for a two weeks’ stay. 

James H. Dewsnap, for many years an 
expert inspector at the Nicholson File Co., 
died last week in his 65th year. He had 
been sick several months. 

Leo and Gregor Krichbaum of L. Krich- 
baum & Co. have the sympathy of the entire 
trade in the death the past week of their 
mother in Stamford, Conn. 

The Fleisher-Bergmon Co., 38 Friendship 
St., has discontinued business after a year’s 
experience, and its stock, tools, fixtures, 
etc., have been disposed of. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton P. Hutchison 
sailed last week from New York on the 
Conte Verde for a three months’ trip among 
the Mediterranean countries. 

Newton A. Wing has placed a $3,500 
mortgage on property on the westerly side 
of Cory St. and has discharged mortgages 
of $1,000 and $300, respectively. 

Paul San Souci and Harry C. Nott were 
elected members of the executive committee 
of the Olneyville Business Men’s Association 
at the annual meeting held last Thursday. 

At the annual meeting of the Lakeside 
Home Corporation on Wednesday, William 
A. Viall and Edward B. Hough were 
elected members of the board of managers. 

Walter A. Griffith, of R. L. Griffith & 
Son Co., accompanied by Mrs. Griffith, 
sailed Saturday from New York on the 
steamship Reliance for a trip to the West 
Indies. 

T. Jefferson Biesel and H. P. Harrison 
will represent the jewelers of Newport in 
the drive to be made by the Lions and Ro- 
tary clubs for membership in the new Safety 
Council. 

At the annual dinner and meeting of the 
Gatling Gun Association of Rhode Island, 
held at the Hotel Dreyfus on Thursday eve- 
ing, Capt. Henry Wolcott was elected vice- 
president. 

Horace L. Manchester, for several years 
a jobbing jeweler of this city, has been pro- 
moted to a lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
Corps and assigned to the Forty-third Divi- 
sion, U. S. A. 

Frederick A. Ballou, of B. A. Ballou & 
Co., Inc., and Emery J. San Souci were 
elected members of the board of directors 


-of the Old Colony Co.Operative Bank at 


the annual meeting held last Tuesday. 

William A. Viall, superintendent of Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., was elected Junior War- 
den and Frederick D. Carr, secretary of the 
Ostby & Barton Co., a vestryman at the 
meeting of Grace Episcopal Church last 
week, 

Henry C. Tilden, of Evanston, Ill., for- 
merly of the Tilden-Thurber Corp. of this 
city, with his wife are the guests of their 
daughter, Mrs. H. Anthony Dyer, whose 
husband is a director of the Tilden-Thurber 
Corp. 

Frank Thompson, 53 years of age, was 
accidentally drowned in the precipitation 
tank at the city’s sanitary plant at Field’s 
Point last Monday. He was employed at 
the manufacturing jewelry plant of Williams 
& Williams, 254 Georgia Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Thurber sailed 
from New York on Wednesday last for a 
several weeks’ stay in Europe, and during 
their absence will visit the capitals of vari- 
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ous countries. Mr. Thurber is secretary of 
the Tilden-Thurber Corp of this city. 

The fire department was called to the In- 
ternational Ring Co.’s plant, fourth floor, 
Calender Building, 9 Calender St. early 
Thursday evening for a fire in some rubbish. 
The flames were easily extinguished, but the 
cause was undiscovered. The damage was 
slight. 

The Metal Laundry Button Co. of Provi- 
dence has received a charter under the laws 
of Rhode Island to make clips, fasteners and 
buttons with an authorized capital of 200 
shares of common stock without par value. 
The incorporators are Clifton I. Munroe, 
George J. Sheehan and Arthur H. Fischer. 

Among the members of the committees for 
the annual ladies’ night of Harmony Lodge 
of Masons at Rhodes-on-the-Pawtuxet last 
week were Sylvester M. Budlong, Sylvester 
K. M. Robertson, Harry A. Reed, William 
H. Sykes, Harry M. Mays, Samuel F. Bab- 
bitt, A. Leo Kilkenney, Lester E. Fulford 
and Ernest L. Fuller. 

A two-and-a-half-story wooden building at 
270-272 Richmond St., occupid on the first 
floor by the Sterling Products Co., manu- 
facturing jewelers, and vacant on the second 
floor, was considerably damaged by fire early 
Sunday morning. The blaze was discovered 
by the patrolman on the beat, apparently 
starting around the chimney and an alarm 
was sounded. The Sterling Co.’s loss in- 
cludes fire and water damage to stock, tools, 
fixtures, etc. 

Among those named as members of the 
Convention Committee of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce for 1925 by the chair- 
man, Jerome M. Fitz Gerald, are Walter 
Callender, of Callender, McAuslan & Troup 
Co. (The Boston Store. ; Harald W. Ostby, 
of the Ostby & Barton Co.; Leon Samuels, of 
J. Samuels & Bro., Inc. (The Outlet Co.) ; 
Henry D. Sharpe, of the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co.; Robert Shepard, of The Shepard 
Stores, and Fred B. Thurber, of Tilden- 
Thurber Corp. 

Archibald Silverman, of Silverman Bros., 
was re-elected president of the Jewish Or- 
phanage of Rhode Island for the sixth suc- 
cessive term at the annual meeting held last 
week. Joseph Samuels and Leon Samuels, 
of J. Samuels & Bro., Inc. (The Outlet 
Co.), and Maurice J. Karpeles, of the Kar- 
peles Co., were elected honorary vice-presi- 
dents, and C. Joseph Fox, of C. J. Fox Co., 
a vice-president, and Milton Sulzberger, 
treasurer. Among the directors elected are 
Alfred Spear, Mrs. Daniel Donig, J. E, 
Edelstein and Jacob Ernstof. 

Frank D. Champlin will open an exclusive 
jewelry shop on Feb. 10 in Rooms 802 and 
803, Union Trust Co. building, Westminster 
and Dorrance Sts., specializing in platinum 
and diamond pieces and special designs. He 
will also carry a small stock of regular gold 
and platinum jewelry. Mr. Champlin was 
formerly gold buyer with the Tilden- 
Thurber Corp., for two and a half years 
previous to last year and was at one time 
with the Gorham Co. in the Detroit store 
and with the Gorham Mfg. Co. at its Provi- 
dence factory for eight years. He was at 
one time associated with J. Wiss & Son, 
Newark. 








FE. A. Greer is the successor to Greer 
Bros., at Welsh, La. 
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GLORIFYING THE AMERICAN TABLE 
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with : 


66 QUAKER SHAKERS” I: 


The Aristocrats of Salt and Pepper Shakers ce 
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These distinctive salt and pepper shakers are heavily plated on white metal in different sizes, 
and beautiful, artistic designs, are finished in Butler Gray and make an immediate appeal to .. 
the consumer—Priced to make you a handsome profit. 0,000 


Every pair is cased ina “QUAKER SHAKER?” gift box. These beautiful gift boxes are so — 
designed that they may be also used as display cases on your counters or in your show win- sie 
dows—No charge for these cases—“QUAKER SHAKERS” may be had in a great variety of where 
sizes and designs. You can increase your profits with oh 


witenga ere “QUAKER SHAKERS” rented | |= 
Send for Samples and Prices to iegree 


THE ETCH-CRAFT CO, stsetoss Wey Yorn cry | | 
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Viewing our 1925 showing of Art 
Figures, Lamps, Service Plates and 
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Dinner Ware, one will recognize at 
once the perfection which has made 






Rosenthal China recognized as_ the 








finest in the world. 
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ROSENTHAL CHINA CORP. 
149 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Goslic F. Geiger, of G. F. 
tas been drafted for Grand Jury. 

Cletus Endris, jeweler of New Albany, 
Ind, was added to the directorate of the 
New Albany National Bank, at the annual 
dection of officers a few days ago. 
Touching off a burglar alarm while trying 
enter a second floor, alley window, at the 
lemon Silver Galleries, Louisville, apparent- 
ly scared off a thief or thieves, as they left 
iwrriedly, not even taking their ladder with 
them. It was found placed and ready for 
ye, when the police arrived. 

Unification of the two telephone systems 
in Louisville is progressing nicely, and 
3000 stations will be handled under one 
ystem by the close of the year, if not 
goner. This will result in a considerable 
aving for many local jewelers, who have 
en under the expense of two telephones, 
yhere one would do just as well. 

Two men recently arrested in connection 
with a window smashing and jewelry rob- 
ery at the A. J. Irion jewelry store, in New 
Albany, Ind., just before Christmas, have 
en held for trial on Feb. 4. They are 
held under bond of $1,000 each, on a second 
degree burglary charge. The men were 
jicked up through efforts of the Jewelers 
Security Alliance. 

January has been a fairly good month 
with the Louisville jewelry trade, collections 
ing reported as good hy a number of 
jewelers, as well as other merchants, some 
reporting that they have heen surprisingly 
good, although some houses are complaining 
alittle. Business has been fair, there having 
en a good many weddings. Mid-year 
graduations are now bringing some business. 
Will Sales, local jeweler, who owns a 
building at 333 W. Market St., which is now 
wcupied by Levi & Lejuene Co. pawn- 
trokers and jewelers, has recently leased for 
aterm of years the Market St. building, at 
a good rental, to Askin & Marine Co,, 
dothiers, of New York. The present oc- 
cupants will secure other quarters. Sales 
tas become a large business property owner. 
A burglar was surprised recently while 
ransacking the home of Fred Stevens, a 
Market St. jeweler, living at 2215 Glenmary 
Ave, when Mr. Stevens’ daughter, Miss 
Amy Stevens, returned about 7.30 in the 
“ning. The burglar rushed past her on 
ie stairs, and made his escape with about 
5 worth of jewelry. Miss Stevens rushed 
0 the door and screamed, but the man got 
away, 

The board of directors of the Retail Mer- 
“ants’ Association of Louisville, at the 
‘ent annual meeting presented resolutions 
0 the association, which were adopted on a 
atimous vote, these resolutions calling on 
nt Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
‘ort out immediately the Harding-Hughes 
Yan for the World Court for such action as 
te Senate may see fit. At this meeting 
».F. Geiger, jeweler, was named a director. 
‘bert J. Ball, of the Ball Optical Co., was 
ihold-over director. 

_ The will of the late T. J. Howe, head of 
J. Howe & Co., opticians, who died in 
aly January, disposed of -an estate of about 

00, the business being left to his son, 
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T. M. Howe, ‘who was associated with his 
father, and the son also receives a half of 
the remainder of the estate. Mr. Howe was 
a native of Pittsburgh, but came to Louis- 
ville from Fulton, Ky., 35 years ago, going 
with the Rodgers & Pottinger Jewelry Co., 
now Rodgers & Krull, and later entered the 
optical business, operating the first grinding 
plant south of the Ohio river. 














E. Howard Pafenbach has announced his 
association with Albert Pafenbach, a diamond 
merchant and jeweler at 308 Park building. 

Edgar Hirsh, who for a number of years 
has been assistant jewelry buyer for the 
Kaufmann & Baer Co., has left that concern 
to become assistant to I. D. Wolf, merchan- 
dise manager for Kaufmann’s Department 
stores. He has begun his duties with the 
last named concern. 

Penn Ave. between 6th and 7th Sts. has 
been cleared of debris because of the fire at 
I. Robbins & Son’s. The walls of the build- 
ing collapsed and fell into the street, stop- 
ping vehicle traffic entirely. The merchants 
in that district suffered considerably by rea- 
son of the street being closed to vehicle 
traffic. 

Preparations are being made by the John 
M. Roberts & Son Co. to move within the 
next two months in their new building at 
Wood St. and Oliver Ave., having bought 
the property more than a year ago, taking 
it as an investment.. The event will be one 
of the biggest in the history of this house, 
which is one of the oldest west of the Al- 
legheny mountains. Everything in the build- 
ing will be modern. A general line of jewel- 
ry will be carried. 

A representative of one of the express 
companies, noted for its travelers’ checks, last 
week addressed the members of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association. The meeting was 
attended by a number of jewelers. This 
particular company issued $400,000,000 trav- 
elers’ checks last year and spent a large 
sum of money to run down crooks who at- 
‘tempt to forge the signatures. The speaker 
went on to say that if merchants in cashine 
these checks would use a little caution and 
insist upon the person receiving the monev. 
signing the duplicate signature on the check 
in the presence of the person cashing it, less 
trouble would result. 








San Diego, Cal. . 





Owing to the holiday rush being over, the 
staff of J. Jessop & Sons is somewhat 
smaller than it was during the season. They 
still maintain a large staff, however. 

Miss Harrison, due to illness, has left the 
employ of Baranov & Co. and has returned 
to Little Rock, Ark., which is her home. 
Her place is being filled by Miss Edith 
Campbell, late of Chicago. 

Members of the firm of Berson & Measer, 
manufacturing jewelers of Los Angeles, made 
a business trip to this city recently to call on 
the trade. They said that jewelry business 
conditions were very good wherever they had 
called. 


. small stock and fixtures. 



























































A. P. Shattuck will cover Ohio and 
Indiana for the King & Eisele Co., succeed- 
ing W. R. Pratt. Mr. Shattuck will make 
his headquarters in Columbus, O. 

William F, Ehmann has booked passage 
from New York on March 6 for himself and 
wife for St. Petersburg, Fla., where they 
will join Wm. Ehmann, Sr., for a month’s 
sojourn. 

The following retail jewelers from out of 
town called upon the wholesale trade last 
week: George Kingan, Angola; J. J. Carr, 
Niagara Falls; C. G. Bushnell, Gowanda, 
and George Engel, Springville. 

Lawrence C. Hopp, of the Batavia jewelry 
firm of W. M. Hopp & Son, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the Shrine Club of that city, and 
has also been named a member of a special 
committee which is arranging for a house 
party this month. 

Creditors of Sol H. Brick, wholesale 
jeweler, 535 Brisbane building, against whom 
involuntary bankruptcy proceedings were 
instituted early last month, will receive 
something less than 10 cents on the dollar 
through the sale at auction of the jeweler’s 
Aaron E. Sipe, 
retail jeweler, 38 Niagara St., who bid 
$1,000, received the bankrupt’s only tangible 
assets. It is understood claims of creditors 
aggregated between $12,000 and $13,000. The 
auction was held on Jan, 26, 

The Franklin Jewelry Co., wholesalers, 
214 Franklin St., which reported three rob- 
beries during its career of less than a year, 
has made an assignment for the benefit of 
its creditors. Henry Stern has been ap- 
pointed assignee. The stock and fixtures 
will be disposed of at public auction at’ the 
defunct firm’s establishment on Feb, 5. 
Saperston, McNaughten and Saperston, of 
this city, are representing the creditors, The 
officers of the Franklin Jewelry Co. are: 
Benjamin and Louis Kimmel, Alex Gold- 
berg and Rosa Glass, 

Cain Giganti and Joseph Mecca, both of 
this city, were held for the grand jury by 
Judge Clifford McLaughlin when they 
waived examination on being arraigned Jan. 
14 on a charge of attempted robbery, first 
degree, growing out of the hold-up of the 
Hubar jewelry store, 63 E. Eagle St., on 
New Year’s eve. Samuel Hubar identified 
the men as those who attempted to rob his 
store and who struck him down with the 
butts of their pistols when he resisted them. 
Harry L. Nuese, assistant district attorney, 
swore several witnesses and then rested his 
case. The pair were picked up on Jan. 4 
and held as suspects pending investigation, 
Counsel for the accused claims his clients 
will be able to furnish a complete alibi. He 
asserts the arrest of the men is a frame-up 
because they have records. 








3ernard Jacobson, son of Solomon Jacob- 
son, a wholesale dealer in watches and 
jewelry, 142 N. &th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
left on Monday for the Penn State College 
after having made an enviable record in 
athletics at the high school. 
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Distinctive Crystalware ; 

us 

Hawkes Crystal has the distinction of design and al 

° cl 

decoration, the beauty, and the sparkle that a woman fis 

expects her jeweler to offer. ‘ 

If 

There’s real profit in getting a woman started on a th 

. . Wi 

complete crystal table service, such as the Alpine i 

pictured above; while Hawkes gift articles in the a 

window are effective magnets for attracting trade. Ask te 

us for illustrations and prices. - 

pt 

Hawkes Specialties: r 


Engraved Crystal—Cut Crystal—Rock Crystal—Sterling py 
Silver Mounted, Gold Decorated and Enameled Crystal— 
Auto Vases—Desk Sets—Cigarette Boxes—Monograms, En- 
graved and Gold Decorated—Colored Crystal—Old English 
and Irish Glass—Period Glass—Vanity Sets—The Hawkes 
Patented French Dressing Mixing Bottle. bi 


T. G. HAWKES & CO. 


CORNING, N. Y. . 


New York City Office: 542 Fifth Ave. Pacific Coast Office: 140 Geary St., San Francisco . 
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Selling China and Fine Earthenware 
in the Gift Department 





3y THE RAMBLER 
HI:RE is no good business reason why 
the jeweler of smaller cities and towns 
should not have the same success in the sale 
of china and high-grade earthenware as do 
his larger brothers in the big cities. If the 
handling of these products is approached on 
the sound business basis, it can be made very 
profitable and a steady year-around moving 
part of his business. The basic principle is 
to pick the ideas that will lead to construc- 
tive business, i.e, a proven all-year-around 
proposition instead of something that is sold 
during June and December only. From ac- 
tual experience of the writer, this has been 
fully proven. 

The above generality can be answered by 
the use of open stock patterns, covering items 
used in dinner ware, tea ware, luncheon ware 
and breakfast ware. The constructive prin- 
ciples involved in the handling of open stock 
lines are as follows: 

Your customers will be able to select their 
dinner ware from you for their own home. 
If they do not wish to purchase a full set, 
they can select a single piece at a time. I 
would recommend this principle, as very often 
sales of a large volume have resulted from 
a single choice piece entering a home. 

The bride may decide on your stock pat- 
tern, intimating to you that you would like 
her to invite the guests to purchase her gifts 
in china on this design. This simplifies the 
purchase for the guest and concentrates the 
sale of china. Also, if the jeweler runs a 
gift table, he can sell items from his stock 
pattern. The sale of such a gift is increased 
due to the fact that it is backed by an open 
stock pattern. These items may be in the 
form of one dozen plates, salad set, tea set, 
breakfast set or odd salad bowls, ete. 

The impression that these patterns make 
upon the customer is very strong, as they 
like to he able to state that this set was se- 
lected from their jeweler’s standard pattern. 
I have seen a service of a $1,000 sold from 
the result of a small sale of a cup and saucer 
into a family. 

_A very vital matter for the jeweler to de- 
cide is the quality of product he is going to 
handle. The writer would suggest that he 
he guided in the handling of merchandise of 
makers of fine earthenwares and chinas. 





These finer products are rarely sold to de- 
partment stores, as it requires a trained and 
specialized salesman, and this is more the 
rule in the jewelry or specialty store. It is 
natural for the customer, if on the market 
for fine ware, for his mind to drift to the 
jeweler who handles the best products. It 
is generally expected that the manufacturers 
of these fine wares must prefer placing their 
product where they will be specialized upon, 








Particular attention 1s called 
to the pen and ink drawings on 
Pages 317-319 and the descrip- 
tive matter on Page 321. These 
sketches are made from a selec- 
tion of the latest gift offerings 
in the rooms of metropolitan im- 
porters and dealers. Jewelers 
who are desirous of obtaining 
the names and addresses of the 
concerns where these gift articles 
may be purchased can do so by 
writing to THE JEWELERS’ Crir- 
CULAR and giving the key letters 
and numbers appearing under 
the articles illustrated. 
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as they are sure of better results, and they, 
consequently, offer more protection to the 
jeweler. — 

A distinctly new product in novelty form 
has made its appearance in the New York 
market. It consists of what is called a 
3akelite pearl which is a featherweight, 
solid indestructible pearl made of the 
famous Bakelite substance and which in 
pearl form possesses both a superior dis- 
tinctive quality and exquisite lustre. It may 
be had in the newest and daintiest of fashion- 
able tints, both opalescent and opaque and 
in all the wanted forms so popular such as 





chokers, necklaces, ropes and _ bracelets. 
3eautiful filigree sterling clasps set with 
jinely cut stones enhance the beauty of 


these pearls and make them extremely de- 
sirable for jewelers who feature this class 
of merchandise and who are looking for 
new items. 






Utilize the Cross Word Puzzle Craze 
in the Gift je ne 


OF course, the enterprising gift department 
of the alert jewelry store finds it to its 
advantage to keep up with the crazes of the 
day all the time particularly when such 
crazes deal with games because the gift de- 
partment generally makes something of a 
specialty of selling scoring equipment for 
games and of selling the games themselves. 

In view of this, then, it» would be a 
splendid idea for the gift department to 
arrange a window display framed to cash in 
on the popularity of cross word puzzles. 

The background of the window could be 
made to look like a cross word puzzle with 
some of the blocks filled in with words 
which would form some snappy sales talks 
for the gift department. This, of itself, 
would give an unusual and attractive appear- 
ance to the show window and so would get 
a great many people to stop and look who, 
otherwise, would pass by the window. 

Then on the floor of the window there 
should be displayed some of the cross word 
puzzle equipment carried by the gift depart- 
ment. This could include cross word puzzle 
books, fountain pens, pencils, memorandum 
pads and anything else that would be used 
by cross word puzzlers while in the throes 
of working out the puzzles which are now 
claiming so much attention. 

With all this there could be window cards 
calling attention to the equipment offered 
by the gift department and giving the prices 
of the goods. These cards, too, could be 
painted in squares with the selling phrases 
made to look like completed cross word 
puzzles, thus carrying out the whole scheme 
of the window.—F, H. W. 












































For the convenience of buyers of art 
goods, novelties, gifts and similar merchan- 
dise the Gift and Art Shop Buyers’ Direc- 
tory, a semi-annual, pocket size directory, is 
now being compiled and will soon be pub- 
lished by the Geyer Publications, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York. The directory will com- 
prise complete and authentic alphabetical 
listings of manufacturers, jobbers, whole- 
salers and sales representatives of gifts, art 
novelties, lamps, glassware and other data of 
value. The first 1925 issue will be distributed 
on Feb. 15. 
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No. A193 Bowl 





C01113 Salad or Meat Tray Rockford Pattern 
3utler Hammered 12% in. 12 in. with 3 feet 








No. C6152 Electric Candle No. D3078 Base Electrolier No. A1062 Vase 
Height to top of socket 9 in. Old Brass, Egyptian Brass Hampton Pattern 
Empire Parchment Shade 8 in. Flemish, Antique, and Bronze Finish 814 in—10 in. 

Blue Bird Decoration No. 348—Lansdowne Shade 








Showing a Few of Our New Creations 








The Pairpoint Corporation 


Factories: New Bedford, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
43-47 W. 23d St. Coristine Bldg., St. Nicholas St. Hammond Bldg., 278 Post St. 
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Brief aescriptions~ of 
these sketches appear 
on page 321 












Suggestions for the 
Gift Department 
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_The lustrous beauty of these Bake- 
lite Pearls is enhanced by a faint =~ 
“rose tint. Made in a variety of 
beautiful colors, these light weight, 
solid, indestructible Pearls have a 


Write for Booklet W. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue,-New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 636 West 22nd St. 
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trade mark and can be 

used only on products BAKELITE 
made — oye s J isthe registered trade 
se ge enon Bakelite Pearls in necklaces, ropes, chokers and bracelets are a creation of = ar ge 
factured under pat- 


It is th | ial ‘ " _ . 
silty oni Gear ee the Embed Art Corporation, 15 West 37th Street, New York City suas Gunes eee 


famous mark of excel- Bakelite Corporation. 


lence, 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


Bakelite is an exclusive 
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Gift Suggestions of Interest to Jewelers 








See Text 
on Page 321 
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HIRTY YEARS devoted to the 
development of Commercial 
Photography as a means of illus- 
trating all lines of merchandise, 
particularly all forms of jewelry, 
silverware, etc., has enabled us to 
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organize a thoroughly efficient staff 
and design equipment ENTIRELY 
UNIQUE, which combination enables 
us to prepare catalogue and general 
advertising illustrations of the most 
effective and economical kind. 





Order from 
either of 
our 
plants 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Gifts Suitable for the Jewelry Store 





Brief Descriptions of Carefully Selected Articles Illustrated in Pen and Ink 
Sketches on Pages 317 ana 319 
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IDE-AWAKE jewelers are watching 

for suggestions which will help them 
in selecting gift stock and in order to aid 
them in this direction the Gift Deparement 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR presents on 
sages 317 and 319 a series of pen and ink 
etches of some of the latest offerings in 
metropolitan show rooms. 

The sketches give a good idea of the 
merchandise selected for illustration in this 
sue and the short descriptions given here- 
with will give further information to those 
who are interested in brightening up their 
gift stocks. 

Jewelers who desire further information 
about any of these offerings should refer to 
the key letter and numbers in writing the 
Editor of the Gift Department. 

F.4. 101. Deruta ware, hand moulded 
and hand painted, bringing the handiwork of 
the finest craftsmen of Italy within the reach 
of the average family income. 

F. 4. 102. Castela ware, pottery of beau- 
tiful Italian colorings which, being done by 
hand under a glazed finish, give a wonderful 
effect when used on lamp bases. 

F. 4. 103. Antique ware. This vase is 
an exact reproduction of one now on exhibi- 
tion at the Naples Museum and really a work 
of art in design and colorings. 

F. 4. 104. Castela ware, a beautiful piece 
of art in every sense of the word, both in 
design and coloring. The fruit on this vase 
sands out in nature’s own colors against a 
sombre background. 

F. 4. 105. China menu holder, of white- 
bone china and made from one of the Chelsea 
moulds which have been known for centuries 
as works of art. 

F. 4. 106. China tray of ivory, china, 
which gives warmth in contrast with dif- 
ferent other decorations. 

F. 4. 107. Wickerdale china. An _ old 
Spode reproduction of the Chelsea moulds; 
shape very charming, in all sizes ; decoration 
isa very fine line painting of strong blues 
and pinks under the glaze in rich enamels. 
This is a rare accomplishment in pottery, 
the treatment under the glaze adding to the 
richness and coloring and making the deco- 
ration indestructible. 

I, 4.108. Spode’s white-bone china deco- 
tations are made in a great variety from 
original moulds made two hundred years ago; 
the charm lent to their table decorations is 
greatly enhanced by the cupid adornment, the 
original models of these cupids being done by 
famous sculptors. 

FP. 4.109. An early Spode -reproduction, 
Spode’s Tower, considered one of the great- 
‘st prints ever produced. The modeling is 
the gadroon, a very famous old London sil- 
versmith’s shape. The coloring is in Spode’s 
affres blue (dark blue). The origin of this 
pattern was sketches made by famous artists 
ol the time from the Josiah Spode Manor 
House and Estate. 

The body of this ware is in beautiful ivory 
‘one, which gives warmth in contrast with 
the blue or pink, the pink being the latest 
Conception in the pottery world. 





I. 4. 110. A very artistic electric orna- 
ment. 
I’, 4. 111. Toilet water bottle, with fili- 


gree of gold, silver and other metals. 

F. 4. 112. This fine ornament reflects the 
highest taste in decorative Japanese artistry. 
It is 30 inches from tail to nose. The base 
on which it is set is a genuine cherrywood 
root. The entire object is 23% inches high. 

F. 4. 113. Candlestick of a very orna- 
mental design in silver, brass, copper and 
other metals. 

F. 4. 114. This fine assortment contains 
36 pieces of Kutani and lustre figure orna- 
ments, incense burners, flower holders, book- 
ends, pin holders, ash trays and other deco- 
rative pieces. No two pieces are alike. 

F. 4. 115. Tea kettle set, made in pure 
copper, bronze, nickel or silver plated, inter- 
lined with fine white china. 

F. 4. 116. A traveling Mah Jong case, 
compactly fitted with a complete set of joint- 
ed model tile racks with counters and East 
Wind indicator, also two trays to hold the 
tiles. The big exclusive feature which sells 
these cases is that the jointed model tile racks 
can be taken apart and packed in the smal! 


case, 





Discovery of a Long Lost Art 





By THe RAMBLER 


A MONG the many secret processes of 
porcelain manufacturing and decorating, 
which were guarded so zealously by the Chi- 
nese for centuries, and which in time, even 
they ceased to excel in, none was so sought 
after by the European manufacturers as their 
beautiful ruby red glazes, known as “Sang 
de Boeuf,” “Rouge Flambe,” “Peach Blow” 
and “Haricot.” The first of these was, as its 
name denotes, a wonderfully rich ruby or 
blood red, while the others were varieties 
of the same color, blended with yellow, or 
streaked or mottled, with blue, purple, grey, 
or green. 

The museums of Europe are rich in choice 
specimens of these exquisite chemical curios 
of ancient Chinese manufacture, as are many 
well known private collections, notably the 
Rothschild Collection of London, the famous 
Walters Collection of Baltimore, and the 
Ellsworth Collection of New York. The 
prices that these rare specimens fetch are 
fabulous, as instanced by the celebrated 
Morgan “Peach Blow” vase, for which 
$20,000 was paid; but the Chinese have long 
since ceased to produce anything to compare 
with these gems of the Kang-Si dynasty. 

All that was known of the coloring matter 
was that it was some form of oxide of 
copper, and that to obtain these glorious 
reds the porcelain had to be fired in a reduc- 
ing atmosphere. The difficulty which most 
of the European manufacturers had to con- 
tend with was that their paste or porcelain 
as well as their glazes and firing were so 
different from those of the Chinese, as to 
afford them little help toward the solution 
of the problem. 
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Albert Jacquemart, in his excellent book, 
while referring to Rouge Flambe, or as the 
Chinese called it, “Yaopien” or “Transmu- 
tation,” says as to the cause of Transmuta- 
tion: “Metals change their form and 
aspect according to their combination with 
oxygen. Oxidulated copper furnishes to 
vitrified painting a fine red, which thrown 
in a body upon a vase, forms the tint called 
‘Haricot.’ With an equal quantity more of 
oxygen it becomes protoxide, and produces 
shades of green, capable of being transferred 
into sky blue when the oxydization is car- 
ried still further. Now these combinations. 
may be effected in the furnace by means of 
bold manipulation. When a clear fire placed 


in a strong current draws a considerable 


column of air, all the oxygen is not con- 
sumed, and a part of it combines with the 
metals in fusion. If, on the other hand, 
there is a reducing flame in the furnace the 
oxides will be destroyed, and the metals 
completely restored. Placed at a given mo- 
ment in these various conditions, the ‘Hari- 
cot’ glaze assumes a most picturesque ap- 
pearance, the whole surface of the vase 
becomes draped with faint and streaky 
colorizations, changing and capricious as the 
flame of spirits.” 

With but little more than ‘the above in- 
formation at their command, many European 
manufacturers have lately redoubled their 
efforts to master this marvelous ancient art. 
After several. years of experimenting, the 
building and rebuilding of special ovens for 
the purpose, and the chemical examination 
and analysis of numberless specimens, fired 
at various temperatures, and treated in dif- 
ferent ways, they are now turning out speci- 
mens of these mysterious glazes, with all 
the various combinations of color effects 
which have hitherto baffled European manu- 
facturers for generations, 

It has been my good fortune to examine 
many of these specimens, and I can safely 
say that for perfection of glaze as well as 
for exquisite coloring’ and purity of form, 
they rival the finest of the Chinese products 
and at a remarkably low price. As collec- 
tors have already given up in despair search. 
ing for choice specimens of the early Chinese 
red glazes in the varieties above named, 
they have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they can now acquire superb ex- 
amples, made in the same manner, colored, 
streaked or mottled, which are their equal 
chemically and artistically. In fact, have 
everything that the most enthusiastic col- 
lector could desire but antiquity. 

From the complicated nature of the 
process, every piece is practically an indi- 
vidual specimen, bearing upon it the marks 
of the master, and worthy, therefore, of its 
place in the finest collection of ancient or 
modern pottery. 

Many of these specimens are now being 
used as lamp bases which cannot be described 
in words when the rays of light cast their 
glow upon them. 








Cold weather took its first toll of property 
damage at Derby, Conn., by flooding the 
jewelry shop owned by Jacob Schancupp at 
232 Main St. Over the jewelry establish- 
ment is a barber shop owned by F. W. 
Hagenstein, and it is believed that the ex- 
treme cold caused a water main to 
burst there. 
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LYCZ7 OSELDEN SELECTIONS 
or the Buyer of Worth While Things— 


Exceptional objects offered in a wide variety of 
choice. 








Articles comprising everything for the Shop of 
distinction. 


Made with exacting care and moderately priced. 





Spicer Studio ; : Bradley Studio Peter Perazzo 
Individual Shapes in Blown Glassware. Daintily Decorated Novelties of a Alalaster, Italian Majolica and Peasant 
Harold Chesson thousand uses. 
Hand Made Specialties in Leather. ; 1 oN 
Ea falls Ac Co F. Ehrenreich & Son Earl W. Newton Co. : t 
8 a Art Co. y ‘ “ee Plot en ae Mirrors thx = flec exceptional merit. 
Hand Chiseled Brass from the Mystic Lamp Shades of English Glazed Chintz Mirrors that reflect exceptiona 
wast. eee ere Treitner & Freeman 
Elsie Prince Studios “ Hand Made Pottery with a hint. of Hand tooled leather objects. 
California P. ie Pactic . . 
F sce a oo Rustic. Crescent Art Novelty Co. 
‘ourman Bros. Co. f . P ainte 4] in bright colors on 
Imported Novelties in Leather and Geo. R. West Sales Co. - _ whey ~‘aggileei 
Pottery. Decorated and Gold Encrusted Glass OARS Ca eine 
Cowan Pottery Studio ware. Corice Woodruff Studio ; 
In new Shapes, Glazes and Colors. aw Colored Plaques for the Nursery 
Craftsman Studio Imported Gifts in Wood, Leather and 
Specialties in Hand-Wrought Copper. Metal. 


Pottery. 


Pouillon Pottery 
Reproductions of old shapes. 


HOWARD G. SELDEN 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
= 
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A Unique and Attractive Gift Shop at Seattle, Wash., that 


| Appeals to the Tourist Trade 


A UNIQUE gift shop in Seattle, Wash., 
which combines an interior of unusual 
beauty with an extensive stock of finely con- 
structed gift items, is the Berry Arts and 
Crafts Shop, 1307 Fourth Avenue. Albert 
Berry is owner and manager of the shop 
which caters to tourists and citizens who 
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Hand made jewelry is one of the special 
lines of the shop and includes gold, silver, 
ivory and crystal items. Native stones in 
hand-made settings, carved pendants in ivory 
and composition as well as precious import- 
ed stones are among the stocks that are in 
demand in the shop. 
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a block from the new Olympic Hotel is one 
of the best in the city and in the heart of 
the Metropolitan shopping center. A small 


amount of wholesale business is also done. 


Against Giving Away Souvenirs 


66 E ARE absolutely set against the giv- 
ing away ot souvenirs at our gift de- 
partment at any time,” declared a western 
gift department manager. 
“We feel that we are in the business of 
selling souvenirs and things for other people 
to give away and that every time we give 





THE BERRY ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOPS AT SEATTLE, WASH., WHICH ENJOYS A BRISK TOURIST TRADE 


wish to select gifts characteristic of the 
northwest. 

A mural in the rear of the shop is in 
mosaic style constructed of marble, and de- 
picts a scene of the northwest woods and 
mountain region in natural colors. Elk and 
deer antlers are used on the side walls with 
huge moose antlers under the mosaic in the 
tear. Stocks are displayed on shelves along 
tne side walls interspersed with Indian bead- 
Work hangings, natural skins of various ani- 
mals and Indian robes. Glass showcases on 
either side hold other items sold in the shop. 

‘Ne arrangement and decoration of the shop 
give it the air of a collector's den more than 
4 commercial gift shop. 


Hammered brass, bronze and silver ar- 
cles include picture frames, dressing table 
boxes, trays, paper knives, book ends, lamp 
shades, jars and bowls. Candlesticks, and 
irons and fireside tools, trays of immense size 
as well as smaller ash trays, ash stands and 
hand male mountings for walrus tusk and 
various shell ornaments, are made in the 
shop. Rare pieces of Indian basketry and 
beading are sold. 

The shop is famous throughout the coun- 
try for its standard of workmanship and 
beauty and individuality of gift stocks. Lo- 
cated in Seattle for many years, Mr. Berry 
has several times been forced to move to 
larger quarters and the present location, only 


away anything of the sort we are destroying 
sales that otherwise might be made. 

“We have operated our department in both 
ways—that of giving away souvenirs and 
that of giving nothing away. When we op- 
erated on the plan of giving away souvenirs 
we had many more prople coming to the 
department all the time than we ever had 
before or have ever had since. But mighty 
few of the people who came to the store 
and secured souvenirs ever bought anything 
of us and we often found that after a souve- 
nir distribution the business at the depart- 
ment actually fell off. Which proved rather 
conclusively that instead of building business 
the distribution of souvenirs hurt it.” 
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999-4 


OUR NEW 


“@ 9 Q” 
LINE 


is a worthy addition to our regular 
line of fine 


—ae Hand Modeled 
Leather Goods 


Most of the new numbers are in assorted colors and are fitted with compacts, 
combs, mirrors, etc. 


Priced at $60 a Dozen and Up 


Send for Price List and Folders Showing Complete Line 


H. E. Kaser Modeled Leather Corp. 
1870-72 Genesee St. Vie 


Trade Mark 


999-2 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Salesroom—Gardiner Bros., 20 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 


———— 




















e announce the removal of our 


offices and show-rooms to the cen- 
trally located China and Glassware 


district. 


49-51 West 23rd Street 


More spacious quarters will enable us 
to render better service to customers, 


and to fully display our well-known 
brands of 


CHINAWARE 
GLASS 
ART GOODS 


V enetian Glass 


Marble—Bronze 





49-51 West 23rd Street 












REMEMBER OUR NEW ADDRESS 





“THERESIENTHAL PALERMO SHAPE” 


Crystal Glass can NOT be bought elsewhere as it is fully 
protected by United States Patent against inferior copies. 





This beautiful super-quality crystal comes in de- 
lightful TWO-TONE COLOR EFFECTS in 10 
different patterns and is carried in open stock ready 


for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


FRED C. REIMER CO., Ine. 
New York 
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IFT WARES for household use to give 
new charm to the old home furnishings 
or to complement other decorations in the 
new home are illustrated in Group No. 578. 
They are not only decorative but they are 
really useful too. The set of four French 


mouth of the bottles are slightly curved to 

make the pouring of the dressing easy. The 
stoppers are sterling silver. 
x * x 

The offerings of china and pottery are 

most enchanting with so much that is new 
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Groupe No, 578—GIFT SELECTIONS FOR THE HOME 


decorated boxes of cardboard fit into a 12 
inch tray and makes a very convenient 
vanity for the dressing table. A Spanish 
pottery ink well, triangular in shape, has 
decorations of blue and yellow. Gayly 
painted boxes, as shown at the top of the 
group, are always good for the gift corner. 
These are all cedar lined and decorated in 
French-Chinese design. A charming lamp 
of antique silver finish bronze with amber 
silk shade is excellent for the small table 
in any room or corner. A pair of book-ends 
of antique verde finish and gold plated figure 
in relief for embellishment is unusual, and 
the bronze ash tray of antique finish with 
aurene glass bowl is dignified and in good 
taste, 
x * x 

A group of interesting items in crystal- 
Ware are illustrated in Group No. 579. The 
decanter and wine glass in a satin engraved 
design are still useful. The ice tea jug with 
the footed glasses are charming examples of 
ime crystalware. The cover of the jug is 
sterling silver trimmed. A jug of this kind 
has many uses, making it a practical gift 
as well as a handsome one. The French 
dressing mixing bottles have attained great 
Popularity among salad lovers. The amount 
of each ingredient necessary to make the 
Perfect dressing is indicated on the bottle so 
that it need never be guessed at. The 


and interesting to select from. The dealer 
must carry a wide assortment to be able to 
meet the demands and individual tastes of 


dae 


his clientele, but he will experience no dif- 
ficulty in finding what he wants. In Group 
No. 580 four distinct kinds are illustrated. 
Each of these comprise dinner ware, tea sets, 
console sets and various other pieces which 
come under a general line, and they are so 
widely different. The upper left hand group 
shows part of a tea set in American pottery. 
The pieces are all octagon in shape and are 
well covered by an attractive design. The 
many color combinations are most interest- 
ing. The center group illustrates a quaint 
blue and white pattern in Japanese ware 
which is always popular. The Haviland 
ware at the right shows a—new pattern in 
the Pilgrim shape which is most charming, 
The decorations consist of a border of pond 
lilies in blue and yellow with scattered 
flowers in pastel shades with a graceful bas- 
ket in the center filled with flowers harmo- 
nizing with the border. The console set is 
in embossed Queensware in soft ivory and 
with hand-applied ornamentation. This is a 
fine example of Wedgewood china. 
* * x 


The brightly painted tin tray is a useful 
article as well as a pleasing one to gaze upon, 
In No. 581 a few different styles and shapes 
are illustrated with an attractive interior 
showing just how charming such items can 
be in the home, dressing it up in a most 
delightful fashion. These trays are all finely 
made, of good weight and artistically hand 
painted in brilliant and well blended colors. 
Trays may be put to many uses and are 
really quite an indispensable item in the well 
regulated household. How really appealing 
the openwork basket would be filled with 
shining red apples, or the larger trays with 
a daintily arrange tea service being drawn 
up to the open fire of a chilly afternoon. 
All such accessories lend an added charm 
to the occasion and make excellent items for 
the gift department. 

zs * * 

An assortment of attractive decorative ar- 
ticles are illustrated in Group No. 582. The 
picture is representative of the fine plaques 
made by a special process resembling the old 
Italian Gesso-Duro method. The subject is 

















Group No. 579—CHARMING EXAMPLES OF FINE CRYSTALWARE 
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Iustrating a charming old Spode design painted in rich underglaze enamels on a beautiful old 
Chelsea shape. Body in a soft ivory tone. 


Carried in open stock in New York in Dinnerware and Tea Ware 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


COPELAND & THOMPSON, Inc. ™rw'york’ 


Semel 










































The Newest in Jewelry 











The illustration shows a few of the many 


jewelry items that have just arrived. Our 





lines are now replete with new bags, new 
iewelry and a host of novelties suitable for 


gifts. 





A cordial welcome awaits you. 








Jules Schwab & Company 


Importers 


377 Fifth Ave. 
at Thirty-Fifth Street 


7" New York 


The Sisters’ 
Creations 7 Rue Bergere, Paris 
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4 quaint © Holland scene. The cigarette 
box at the upper right is also finished in 
Gesso and is from a new series using the 
old masters” for the decorative 
subject. ‘1 he metal hand decorated rack is 
particularly useful for holding reading mat- 
» The black covered crock with the gay 
veasant decoration is suitable for a candy 
+ The candlestick with kneeling figure 
a brass. The simplicity of 


prints of 


tp 


jor holder is o1 


ye Venetian mirror is its principal charm. 
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Eastern Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Ex- 
hibit to Be Held Feb. 2-14 in Chicago 
The Eastern Manufacturers’ and Import- 

ers’ Exhibit, to be held on the eighth floor 

of the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Feb. 2 to 14, 

inclusive, promises to be of unusual interest 

to the jewelry field. 

Each year jewelers are showing an in- 
creasing interest in allied lines offering an 
appeal to their own clientele and affording 
an increased scope in business. Jewelers are 




















Grour No, 580—pbAINTY CHINAWARE FOR THE DINNER 


AND TEA TABLE 


(See text on page 325) 


tis all glass and is hand engraved and 
measures 18 by 35 inches, being an excellent 
ize for the console table. The lower right 
shows something quite novel but a splendid 
vit for the traveler by sea. It will afford 
mfort and pleasure throughout the entire 
rip. This steamer tray or lapboard is large 
enough to hold a quantity of material and 
lng enough to stretch across the steamer 
air and will fit into the bottom of the 
suitcase. The designs are especially appro- 
priate, depicting scenes of the sea. They 
come in various colors, and besides this size, 
there is a smaller one which may be used 
a breakfast bed tray or a porch tray. 
oe S 

Pottery and glassware made on our own 
continent are shown in Group No. 583. 
lhere is a wide variety of shapes and styles 
i the glassware and the colorings are really 
cautiful. The pieces illustrated are of fancy 
“ass, showing an attractive design or vein- 
ng in the glass by way of decoration. The 
vottery reminiscent of the long ago in its 
cautiful color effects and designs, is shaped 
charming fashion indicative of the ancient 
tof the Aztec. This pottery typifies the 
tyle and spirit of the old Aztec traditions 
‘ith their symbolic decorations of historical 
gnilicance. This line comprises a wide and 
aried assortment of alluring and-unique de- 
‘Wns in vases, bowls, boxes, trays, and a 
nyriad of other useful and ornamental items. 








W arren W. C. Geary, 415 Wyandotte St., 
vthilehem, Pa., has leased the storeroom in 
nuly Hall, fronting on 3rd St., East 
sreenville, Pa., and took possession last 
ra Mr. Geary contemplates running 
will a a branch of his Bethlehem store, and 
aan a full line of jewelry, watches, 
_ 88 and silverware. He will also main- 
“Man optical department. 


I 


I 





rapidly recognizing the feasibility of natural 
growth in this manner, until we find depart- 
ments for gifts, brasses, lamps, desk sets, 
Venetian ware and Orientals assuming in- 
creased space and given added attention. 
The exhibit at the Hotel Morrison, cover- 
ing an entire floor, will include jades, ivories, 
rock-crystals, Brittany and Normandy wares, 
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dens: Ship models of the Vikings and the 
old clipper ships will be shown. An exten- 
sive showing of painted tin, in present vogue 
in Europe, and which has found its way into 
Fifth. Ave.’s most exclusive shops, will be 
offered. Painted tin overcame the handicap 
of a low intrinsic cost, because of its en- 
hancing beauty. Its origin dates to the pe- 
riod following the French Revolution, when 
a poverty-stricken people still possessing a 
keen appreciation of the beautiful, produced 
boxes, urns, trays and screens beautifully 
decorated by French artists on blanks of 
painted tin. Most of the originals are be- 
yond attainment, but with a growing interest 
in them accurate reproductions are sought, 
until these are now produced by several 
studios, as well as many individual workers. 

Then there are tea sets of enticing beauty 
to add a touch of color to a nook or corner 
of a gift department, or for window display, 
and dinnerware. Porcelain from Limoges, 
that quaint town so picturesquely situated on 
a hill in the Vienne valley, and from Sevres, 
so appealing in graceful forms and colorful 
blendings. Jars and tapestries from the old 
temples of Buddha, which stood and hung un- 
disturbed for so many centuries, have crossed 
the world for the exhibit. Crystals, bringing 
visions of virgins discerning divine revela- 
tions and priests muttering prayer formulas 
in ages past, will afford interest. 

It is for this reason that the Eastern 
Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Exhibit will 
be of vital importance to the jewelry trade. 
It affords at a single showing under one 
roof, the opportunity of inspection and com- 
parison of a majority of the finest lines, 

Among the firms displaying are: Ferdi- 
nand Bing & Co.’s Successors, Bybee Pot- 
tery Co., Carbone, Inc., Cassidy Co., Inc., 
Harold Chesson & Son, Day-Craft, Inc., Du 
30is Studios, Fulper Pottery Co., Greenwald 

















Group No. 58—uUSEFUL AND INEXPENSIVE TRAYS AND BASKETS 


(See text on page 


Italian marbles, Kasus, smokers, boudoir, 
floor and table lamps, desk sets, imported 
dinnerware, Majolicas, bronzes and art ob- 
jects. 

There will be lamps of Royal Worcester, 
handsomely mounted; vases finished in 
wrought gold, with period mountings; Span- 
ish, Italian and English floor and bridge 
lamps; dainty boudoirs in color, and Dres- 
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Novelty Co., Charles Hall, Inc., William F. 
Hayes Co., Hubley Mfg. Co., K. & O. Co., 
Inc., Koscherak Bros., Rudolph  Lesch, 
George F. Little, Mohr Art Co., Robert 
Phillips Co., Inc., Plaza Studios, S. Craig 
Preston & Co., Leo Schlessinger & Co., Inc., 
Howard G. Selden, I. Shainin & Co., Spicer 
Studio, A. L. Tuska Son & Co., White 
Studios and others. 
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NOVEL and ARTISTIC METAL BOOK ENDS 





Unusual Book Ends of Metal 
“The Good Luck Baby Elephants’ 


Modeled true to life, can be utilized separately as deco- 
rative pieces. 
An Appealing Gift at a Reasonable Price. 


Statuary Bronze Vinish......... $7.50 Per Pair 
Jade Green Finish.............. $7.50 “ “ 
(Old Iwory FaUsn .iccccssegs > $9.00 “ - 


Height 9 inches 


Portraying in their 
symmetrical lines the 
soul of the Egyptian 
cat. Calm, inscrut- 
able brooding o’er 
the Nile. 
Jade Green Finish 
$5.00 Per Pair 
Statuary Bronze 
Finish $5.00 Per Pair 
Gold Plated Finish 
$7.50 Per Pair 
Old Ivory Finish 
$7.50 Per Pair 
Height 8 inches 








Elephant Head Book End 


Modeled with the utmost fidelity, a genuine work of art. 
Height 6% inches 
Width 9 inches 


ites s ca C ade $9.00 Per Pair 
Green Jade finish ............. ae UC 
eee ONES GEN ois oss ccnsaees $12.50 “ e 


Japanese Fan Company 
141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


The Kind of Glassware | 
YOU CAN SELL! 


This piece in Amber glass and 
Silver decoration represents ap 
ideal jewelry store line. 








We Also Have 


Glass Novelties 


Complete lines of 
Glass novelties jp 
gold encrustations, 
and Silver Deposit, 
combined with light 
cuttings, 


Glass Plates 
in rock crystal, 
light cutting and 
copper wheel en- 
gravings. 


Stemware 


in silver and gold encrus 


tations, rock crystal or 
color effects. 


EDMONDSON WARRIN, Ine. 


Established in 1860 by GEORGE WARRIN 








| 43.45 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK —— 























| Distinctive Bronzeware 


The enterprising Jeweler who is constantly on the 
lookout for attractive gift merchandise—will find 
many things of interest in the bronzeware here. 


3ronze Elephants, Tigers—and cloisonne pheasant 
| incense burners,—in three sizes—priced at $6.50 and 
up. Also an interesting assortment of cloisonne 
vases, lamps and floor lamps. 


| His sales and profits will also be increased by stock- 
| ing some of the other distinctive articles here—whic 
consist of a large selection of lustre ware, lacquer 
boxes, incense burners, lamps, vases, teasets an 
other fine, profit-producing items. 


REMEMBER 
TaiyojTrading Co., Inc. 
Importers of Japanese Wares 


| Chicago Office ‘ : 
| 397 Weat Madison St, 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y 
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Old Cut Glass Periods and Styles 





[* no line of the Minor Arts has the pres- 
ent so far exceeded the past in the qual- 
ity of its products as cut glass. Most of 
the Minor Arts afford us their most elegant 
pieces far back in date of production, while 
the present state of such arts is one of emu- 
lating the old masters in the crafts. But 
the intrinsic glory of the cut glass industry 
lies in the present, as shown in magnificent 
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liants, paste, and cut steel were used in pro- 
fusion as personal ornaments, and ‘sharp- 
cut’ and ‘wriggled’ work was becoming 
popular on silver, so it is not surprising 
that cut glass became increasingly popular. 
The celebrated hobnailed cutting was per- 
fected, and the surface of the glass is often 
covered with acutely angular facets, so much 
so that many of the heavier bowls and 
dishes are disagreeable to hold for any 
length of time. Beauty of outline has dis- 

















Group No. 582—uUNIQUE OFFERINGS FOR THE GIFT DEPARTMENT 
(See text on page 325) 


recent English, and more so in the Ameri- 
can, examples. Nevertheless, old cut glass 
pieces are fetching high prices at the hands 
of collectors in spite of their clumsy and in- 
elegant shapes. With this fact in view it 
might be well to spend a few moments on a 
consideration of the old styles in this lovely 
scintillating “metal.” Maciver Percival af- 
fords a cursory view of the styles in the 
chapter devoted to this subject in his book, 
“The Glass Collector.” His statement 1s 
as follows: 

“SEQUENCE OF StyLES.—The general his- 
tory of the art, like so much else pertaining 
to English glass in the eighteenth century, 
must be drawn from the objects themselves. 
There seem to have been three styles, the 
earliest lasting from about 1735 until about 
1780-90, and the second lasting until the 


early part of the nineteenth century. The 
third was introduced about 1800. 
“Class I. Rich colored glass without 


very much fire, generally very finely cut 
but not in acute facets. About 1724-80. 
Class II. Very fine glass showing rich fire— 
very deeply cut often in pointed facets. End 
of eighteenth century and beginning nine- 
teenth. Class III. Glass moulded to ap- 
proximate shapes, cut in very elaborate pat- 
terns and glass partly moulded and partly 
cut. It is often colored. Early nineteenth 
century. Class I. The characteristics of the 
first period are in simplicity and lack of 
ostentation, the object of the makers appear- 
ing to have been to decorate good shapes 
and to add to their beauty, rather than to 
make the display of cutting in all its bril- 
liancy the end and object of the vessel. The 
angles of the facets are obtuse, and the gen- 
tral silhouette is not impaired. 

_ Class II. The second period begins in a 
time when the love of flash and glitter per- 
vaded many forms of the applied arts. Bril- 


appeared, and a display of perfect technique 
shown on most magnificent metal took its 
place. 

“Class III. Some time early in the nine- 
teenth century it occurred to glass manu- 
facturers that much time, material and labor 
might be saved, and consequently the cost of 
production lessened, if the glass were pressed 
into shapes akin to those of the completed 
articles, so that the facets merely required 
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pieces, which are entirely moulded in imita- 
tion of cutting, is a deep descent.” 





A Visit to a Successful Gift Depart- 
ment of a Jewelry Store 





HEN it comes to getting live facts to 

write about for the benefit of the 
jeweler who has a gift department, there’s 
nothing like going out in the field to jewelers 
who have made a success of their gift sec- 
tions, and hear how they are actually making 
this success. You always get the facts, and 
oftentimes get lots of new ideas one never 
anticipated, 

For example, while in the midst of the 
recent holiday business, I arranged to go 
out. On my way I saw a jewelry store 
with two windows very attractively trimmed 
one devoted exclusively to the very highest 
class of jewelry, diamond rings and etc., up 
to thousands of dollars, and every article 
was marked with a very small neat price 
ticket, leaving nothing to any one’s imagina- 
tion as to the quality and price. 

In the other window which was artistically 
dressed were gifts of every description from 
lamps to toilet sets, and every article in the 
window was marked with a price ticket. 
3eing curious as to the results this jeweler 
would get in having prices on his goods I 
went in and in my talk with him found out 
the nature of his business. It was such that 
he said that by having all his goods marked 
he saved time, labor and many: real disap- 
pointments to his customers, because when 
they saw the price they then could best judge 
as to whether the article was really a good 
buy. His motto, he said, was quick sales, 
small profits and repeat sales. 

In the rear of this store I found a gift 
department that would do credit to any 
jeweler, and one that was more than busy. 
This was a surprise to me until I found out 

















Group No. 583—AMERICAN MADE POTTERY AND GLASSWARE 
(See text on page 327) 


sharpening and finishing off, instead of hav- 
ing to be laboriously ground away. The 
results were, superficially, much the same, 
but the whole quality was immensely in- 
ferior. The general color is never quite so 
good, and the whole lacks something of 
vigor and freshness. A still inferior make 
is mainly moulded, with parts only cut, gen- 
erally including a deep star on the bottom 
of the object. The best of these partly 
moulded objects have the decoration of the 
uncut parts frankly in curves, making no at- 
tempt to imitate faceted cutting. The step 
between these and the coarsely modeled 


the secret, and that secret was, that this 
jeweler had placed tables with two or three 
tiers of shelves on them and each table had 
price tickets from $1 to $3, $3 to $5, $5 to 
$10, $10 to $15. 

In looking around I found that only one 
of each article of a kind was placed on these 
tables and on inquiring was told that the 
goods were sold from the samples and that 
when a purchase was made fresh goods 
already wrapped were ready to be delivered, 
which saved time, breakage and disappoint- 
ments when the goods were opened up at 
the customer’s home. 
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No Wonder 
[t Sells so Quickly 


\ , YHEN you sell your custom- 
ers Art-Craft Plated Ware, 
you don't sell them hours 
of labor in keeping it looking 
bright. You sell them the kind 
that won't tarnish, that becomes 
even more beautiful with age, that 
is easily cleaned by. wiping with a 
damp cloth. 
This quality in Art-Craft Ware, 
combined with its beauty—the at- 
tractive designs reproduced so per- 
fectly by the electrolytic process— 
makes Art-Craft Ware ever in de- 
mand. 
And it is priced so low that its 
ready sale means money for you 
as well as a saving for your cus- 
tomers. 
The new twelve page catalog de- 
scribes the entire line in detail. 
Where shall we send your copy? 


Art-Craft Products Co. 


1035 Park Ave., Sycamore, III. 
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Genuine 
Japanese 
Crystal 
Pendants 











No. Jo/1 No. Jo/2 


No. Jo/1 Pendant with Silk Cord, $6.25 Each 
No. Jo/2 Pendant with Silk Cord, $6.00 Each 


Request Discount for Above. 





One of 1925 
design oiled 
paper parasol 
with Mah Jong 
effect. 


Various designs 


and colors; 
sizes 12”, 14”, $6.50 per doz, 


16”, 18” and Assorted colors 
21”, and designs. 


Oiled Paper 
Parasols in 
stock. 


27 in. diam. 
$6.00 per doz, 


29 in diam. 














Oiled Paper Parasol 
Delivery End of March 


All Kinds of Small Attractive Giftwares 


Circular Importers of 
ard Price rt D G Q 4) Japanese 
List Sent ° 2 Goods 


on Request 
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3 East 17th Street, New York————— 


























Italian 


Art 


: Ware 
LEE 


G. Granata & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York Room 602 
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YOU NEED THIS 


You can make profits from gifts—a gift 
counter in your store will add materially 
to your income. A gift counter will bring 


publi 
Chine 
Incen 
incen: 
very 
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holder 
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people into your store. You can sell gifts 
~and open the way to the sale of jewelry 
at the same time. It’s an ideal combina- 
tion. 


This monthly magazine tells you how to 
increase your revenue through selling gifts. 
All the newest goods and many sales aids 
will be found in each issue. It’s a publi- 
cation you need. 


In the interest of increasing your revenue 


MAIL THE COUPON 
TODAY! 

















The Buyers’ Directory 





Price, $1.00 The Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co., New York 








Andrew Geyer, Inc., Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 

You may send me The Gift and Art Shop for one year 
for which I enclose $.......... eéubueeuneney 

Sid oi veencvtny snc 600000i60c0es00eeb ence eeeeceeeesseeseese**” 


PGGPEES  ..00:05006000000000. 600000000 Seanebscbenseneweussenreete* 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year, in advance, Canada $2.50 per 
Year, Foreign $3.00 per Year. 
Make checks payable to Andrew Geyer, Inc. 
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Some Attractive Windows 





7INDOW dressing has become a fine art, 
appreciated by the window shopper and 


those who pass by store windows more than 
the majority of merchants realize. Jewelry 
stock, and gift department stock, in them- 
selves are very attractive, but their beauty, 
color and charm can be enhanced by the 
setting in which they are placed. Mah 


Jongg has died out in some parts due to the 


A, 


AN ATTRACTIVE ORIENTAL WINDOW DISPLAY AT 


fact that it is not being pushed by mer- 
chants as they could push it and yet every- 
thing Chinese is popular with the buying 
public at all times. Incense is one of the 
Chinese products which always can be sold. 
Incense holders, dainty Chinese boxes of 
incense, in a Chinese set window make a 
very good ground. What else can be put 
in? Well, on those little Chinese tables, 
pads and cushions can be placed small 
articles of jewelry such as charms, cigarette 
cases, match boxes, vanity cases, jade 
articles, penknives for the men, cigarette 
holders for either sex, a few chains of beads 
from the Orient, and what is not in the 
window whose picture accompanies this 
article, candlesticks with candles that will 
match the color scheme of the display and a 
vase in which Chinese artificial flower blos- 
soms are arranged. What a window! It 
blends the jewelry with the gift department 
stock and is so attractive that it draws the 
attention of all who pass by. 

The other window with the church set- 
ting deals almost entirely with jewelry stock 
—the silverware which makes such appro- 
priate and beautiful wedding gifts and the 
silver candlesticks to carry out the scheme. 
lf the jewelry store handles stationery and 
does engraving there is the opportunity of 
adding this merchandise on a very small 
scale in the window, just two engraved an- 
houncements—of wedding-to-be and wed- 
ding-that-has-been. This window may not 
give you a card party idea but it does to 
the writer, 

How about an entire gift department dis- 
play of playing cards, score pads, place 
cards, cigarette box, match box, a few 
cigarette holders, vanity case, ash trays of 
the cluster variety, and to one side a sug- 
8estion for prizes while to the other side a 
tea set or pitcher and glasses as the season 
Would suggest the type of refreshment. 





THE STORE OF H. J. 
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That same idea can be carried out in the 
idea of a library table with all of its “fix- 
ings” from the gift department stock—the 
lamp (or vase and candlesticks), the book 
ends, the cigar or cigarette box and ash 
tray or trays, a piece of bronze or copper 
or a china ornament, “My Diary” and an 
“Address Book” or a leather folder and a 
bowl in which pebbles and bulbs can be 
placed. 

Can't the table desk take form 


you see 





HOWE, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
with its desk set and smoking articles and 
a scattering of stationery and greeting cards 
on the blotter ? 

Can’t you see the luncheon table set with 
the place cards and some little novelty at 
each place? 

There is of ideas 


an unending number 
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department? How many of an average 100 
customers are brought to the department by 
the recommendations of friends who have 
already patronized the establishment? 

It would be interesting and profitable for 
the department to question 100 average cus- 
tomers as to what had first brought them 
to the department and to then present the 
results of this questioning to the public by 
means of advertisements in the local news- 
papers, 

Also it would be a splendid thing for the 
store to tell how many of the average 100 
customers were regular customers, how 
many were new customers and how many 
were out-of-town people. 

People are always interested in statistics 
and data along such lines as this, so the 
publication of such an advertisement would 
be sure to attract much attention and be a 
very decided help to the store in getting 
more patronage and in making more money. 

Such an advertisement, too, would be of 
help to the store in that it would give the 
store some specific and definite information 
as to what phase of its business had the 
most pulling power in drawing more people 
to the department and it could then hammer 
more strongly on this particular line of 
effort—F. H. W. 





Italian Stationery Beautifully Boxed 


PECIAL occasions always bring the 
inevitable search for novelties with which 

to supplement the usual staple jewelry lines. 
Metal novelties, statuary, desk sets, glass and 
china ware, vases and similar gift lines are 
the usual channels of search for the desired 
“something different,’ but how many buyers 
would have thought to stray off the beaten 





ANOTHER INTERESTING WINDOW 


which can be taken and worked out, using 
the two illustrated ones as foundations from 
which to build upon.—V. R. B. 





An Advertising Suggestion for the 
Gift Department 





Wat brings patrons to the gift depart- 
ment of the jewelry store? 

Out of an average 100 patrons of the de- 
partment how many are brought to the store 
by the department’s advertising? How 
many are attracted to the department by 
the splendid window displays staged by the 


AT THE SAME STORE 


path into the stationery field? 

That is just what one jeweler did and 
found exactly what many hundreds of 
buyers are always searching for, genuine 
imported novelties in the form of fancy 
Italian boxes fashioned by peasants in the 
sunny lanes of the little town of Tiolette, 
in Italy. 

These boxes are all hand made of unusual 
patterns of Italian hand-made paper cover- 
ing heavy card board frames. They possess 


‘ unusual decorative values and at present act 


as containers for the most delightful assort- 
ments of writing papers and _ envelopes 
imaginable, 
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The above cut shows the 1925 design now used on 
all our Hammered Silver Specialties such as casse- 
roles, pie plates, relish dishes, beverage mixers, Nor- 
mandy Lace trays, smokers’ articles, bread trays, etc. 


New Catalog and Price List now ready 








N. Y. SALESROOM 


5” Relish Dish No. 4172 in Hammered Silver 


CHANGE IN DESIGN 


M. W. CARR & COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers since 1869 
| West Somerville, Mass. 
CHICAGO 


Heyworth Bldg., Wabash Ave. 
C. T. Ahlborn, Rep. 







Normandy Lace Trays 


Next most important, in our 1925 lines, ts the new 
attractive line of both metal and celluloid trays in all 
sizes filled with Normandy Lace—one of the best 
sellers ever made. 


LOS ANGELES 


607 Sun Bldg. 
Sunderland & Miller, Inc. 
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THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS | 





cueateetesseteneens 





exclusiveness. 


E.. er HILL 


Mr. Hill, Mr. Hill, who i is now abroad on a buying trip, has sent a radiogram from 
Paris stating that he has forwarded: — 
Tinted pearls and bracelets to match in single, double and triple-strand effect. 
Ladies’ cigarette cases and holders. 
Chokers of baroque pearls. Children’s Novelties. Perfume 
Atomizers. Beaded bags. Bar pins. 

This new goods has been personally selected by Mr. Hill in Paris and other European centers. The 
shipment includes a great variety of articles that are necessarily limited in quantity because of their 


In addition we carry a complete line of jewelry novelties—necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings, and CHOKERS in silver and gold filigree, and in many other styles. 


SEND FOR APPROVAL ASSORTMENT 


BUSH TERMINAL SALES BLDG. 
130-132 WEST 42nd STREET 


Brooches—the newest conceit. 


NEW YORK 
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Refraction and Motility 
of the Kye 


al With special chapters on Color Blindness, Field of 


Vision, The Relation of Functional Eye Diseases to 
General Medicine. By Ellice M. Alger, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of the Eye in the New York Post- 
Graduate’ Medical School and Hospital, etc. 122 Illus- 
trations. Extra Cloth. 376 pages. Price, $2.50 net. 


THE OPTICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
11 John St., New York 








MILLER & RICK 
Gold, Silver & Nickel-Plating 


IN ALL BRANCHES 
Mesh Bags Repaired and Refinished. 


43 John Street, New York City 





Telephone 
283 John 



































52 W. 13th St. 
New York 


| JOHNSOR nsOH GO. 
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Forty-Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Associated Glass 
and Pottery Manufacturers 








—_——" 





PitrspURGH, Pa., Jan. 28.—Some splendid 
bysiness was booked at the 45th annual ex- 
hibition ol the Associated Glass and Pottery 
Manufacturers in the Fort Pitt, William 
Penn and !lenry Hotels and elsewhere, ac- 
ording to those in charge of this year’s big 
vent, with more exhibitors than ever before. 
The show closed Jan. 24. 

Several thousand buyers from all parts of 
the country attended the exhibit, it being 
estimated that 400 were here on the first 
day, to make their selections, with good 
business reported by the Westmoreland 
Specialty Co., the United States Glass Co., 
the H. C. Fry Glass Co. E. W. Ham- 
mond; Fred C. Reimer; Paul A. Straub; 
Rosenthal China Co., and other well known 
concerns. Many jewelry store buyers were 
among those who made purchases and 
especially of articles for the gift shop section. 
Department store buyers were out in force 
and those making purchases came from all 
sections of the United States. 

This year as last the United States Glass 
Co. had an exhibit at 954 Liberty Ave., with 
Henry W. Nickel district manager in charge 
assisted by C. F. Hartman, Carl R. Nickel, 
William H. Smith, Richard Winterhatter, 
Samuel B. Frazier, Jr., and representatives 
from eastern and western offices. New 
decorated lines in transparent and_ satin 
colors, novelty lamps, new etched and en- 
crusted patterns, and many new pieces to 
fill out well known lines were exhibited. 

The Westmoreland Special Co. exhibit 
was in charge of C. H. West, R. ‘H. Reineck, 
WV. R. Renouf, N. Walters and Fred Stott, 
with plenty of new shapes, designs and colors 
in decorated ware, engraved and cut glass, 
colonial glassware and other things. 

Alexander Fraser was the representative 
in charge of the exhibit for the H. C. Fry 
Glass Co. This concern showed a large 
line of pearl oven glass, rich cut glass, blown 
stemware and tumblers, plate etchings, needle 
etchings, pantograph etchings, colored stem- 
ware and other beautiful things. 

Approximately 70 different firms were re- 
presented in the displays the arrangements 
lor the exhibit having been in charge of the 
E. §. Wasson who was the manager of the 
glass show. The splendid manner in which 
orders were booked is taken to indicate there 
will be a prosperous year in the glass and 
pottery industry. It is estimated there were 
more than 100,000 pieces shown for one con- 
cern alone had 30,000 pieces in the exhibition. 

The exhibitors at the different tables in- 
cluded ; Jefferson Glass Co., Follansbee, W. 
\a; Herbert & Neuwirth Co., New York; 
Rowland & Marsellus Co., New York; 
Anchor Manufacturing Co., New York; 
McKenna Bros. Sales Corp., New York; 
DL&C. I. Wise, New York; Emil F. 
Kupfer, New York: Koscherak Bros., New 
York: H. C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, Pa. ; 
National Pottery Co., Roseville, O.; Illinois 
China Co., Lincoln, Ill.; Dunbar Flint Glass 

orp, Dunbar, W. Va.; Albright China Co., 

Carrolton, O.; Hopewell China Corp., Hope- 
Well, Va. Art Industries, Inc., New York; 





Zane Pottery Co., South Zanesville, O.; 
Jeannette Glass Co., Jeannette, Pa.; Paden 
City Glass Mfg. Co., Paden City, W. Va.; 
Hall China Co., East Liverpool, O.; Cam- 
bridge Glass Co., Cambridge, O.; Sebring 
Pottery Co., Sebring O.; McKee Glass Co., 
Jeannette, Pa.; Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh; Phoenix Glass Co., 
Monaca, Pa.; Mound City Glass Co., Lum- 
berport, W. Va.; Potomac Glass Co., Cum- 
berland, Md.; Jeannette Shade & Novelty 
Co., Jeannette, Pa.; Owen China Co., Min- 
erva, O.; Consolidated Lamp & Glass Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa.; H. R. Wyllie China Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; Hunt Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y.; Geo. F. Bassett & Co., Inc., 
New York; Bonita Art Glass Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Victor Brisbois, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Genesee Cut Glass Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Camden City Cut Glass Co., Camden, 
N. J.; E. W. Hammond, New York. 
Fulper Pottery, Flemington, N. J., Geo. 
Borgfeldt Co. New York; William G. 
Mueller, Inc., New York; John B. Salterini, 
New York; Guerin-Pouyat-Elite, Ltd., New 
York; Francis H. Ruhe, New York; Geo. 
C. Kindt Co., Inc, New York; Argonne 
Lamp Co., New York; Fred C. Reimer Co., 
New York; Daison Mfg. Co. Philadelphia ; 
Wm. R. Noe & Co., New York; Mutual 
Lamp Mfg. Co., New York; Nathan Straus 
& Sons, Inc., New York; Salem Bros., New 
York; Soy Kee & Co., New York; O. O. 
Friedlander Co., New York; M. S. Koch 
Mfg Co., New York; Central Specialty 
Mfg. Co., New York; Paul A. Straub Co., 
New York; Francis Leffler, New York; 
Steinfeldt, Inc.. New York; S. Joseph Co., 
Inc. New York; A. Tuska & Son, New 
York; M. Rosenbaum & Son, Inc., New 
York; Republic Stamping Co., New York; 
Jasket Importing Co., New York; Royal 
Art Glass Co., New York; The Little-Jones 
Co., New York; National Art Novelty Co., 
Chicago; Metal Stamping Corp., New York; 
Phoenix Importing Co., New York; Frank 
A. Katz Co., New York; Hirsch-Malgood 
Co., New York; Knowles, Taylor & Know- 
les Co., E. Liverpool, O.; Rosenthal China 
Corp., New York; Herbert Glass & Import 
Co., New York; Charles H. Hall, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass.; A. J. Fondeville & Co., 
New York; Steuben Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y.; Mercer Pottery Co., Trenton, N. J.; 
Lazarus & Rosenfeld, New York; Art China 
Co., Zanesville, O.; John J. Hines, Inc., New 
York; Percy N. Leyland, Inc., New York; 
\. H. Heisey & Co.; Edwin M. Knowles 
China Co.; United States Glass Co., Pottery 
& Glass building. 
The Demand for Completeness Ex- 
emplified in a Gift for the 


Theatre Lover 





HE mode of the moment calls for the 
complete ensemble in so many depart- 
ments of modern dress that it is not sur- 
prising to find the makers of the most elabo- 
rate opera glass cases answering this de- 


358s 


and equal beauty. 


This new case was made lately as a spe- | 
cial order for a Fifth Ave. jeweler, but it is | 


one that might be readily adopted for gen- 
eral use. 
exquisite mother-of-pearl opera glasses, but 


there were also included in the case come | 
partments for the vanity things, smoking ° 


pieces and a coin purse and bill fold. 

The case was formed in the shape of a 
flat handbag, with just enough width to 
aNow the glasses to rest at one side of the 
bag in their own separate compartment. 
Opposite this opening three smaller divisions 
gave places for a row of cigarettes, a safety 
lighter, the little purses for the coin and 
bills, and next to these came the powder and 
lipstick. 
room in which to tuck away, and even the 
theater program could be folded into the 


A handkerchief might easily find! 


mand with an offering of great convenience 


The case proper held a pair of | 


pocket at the side of this all-enveloping | 


case, 

The case in this one magnificent example, 
was made of white kidskin, mounted with a 
circle of diamonds holding at its center a 
monogram in pearls and black onyx. The 
mount was platinum and each of the pocket 


pieces repeated the make-up of the outer | 


case.—I, M. A. 





Featuring “Dinner Table Equipment . 


Week” in the Gift Department 





T would be an interesting proposition for 
the gift department of the jewelry store 
to put on a “Dinner Table Equipment Week” 
during which it would feature all the articles 


it carried which were designed for use on | 


the dinner table and during which, perhaps, 
it offered these articles at special reductions, 

Of course, all such articles should be 
played up by the department with a special 
display on one of the counters in the depart- 
ment or on a special dinner table brought 


into the department for the week. And the | 


more attractively the goods were displayed 
the greater the quantities of sales. 


In advertising the event the store could | 


call attention to the fact that for the host or 
hostess who is going to do any entertaining 
the dinner table equipment is the most im- 
portant thing in the house because it is 
around the dinner table that the major por- 
tion of the entertaining is done. Also the 
advertising could call attention to the fact 
that the guests are quite apt to judge the 
progressiveness and enterprise of hosts and 
hostesses by the character of the dinner 
table equipment. 

The store, too, could offer individual 
articles at reduced prices and could offer 


articles in combination that would be sold at ° 


a price for each combination which would 
be less than the cost of the articles purchased 
separately. 

It always helps the gift department to 
have a definite and specific sales proposition 
to present to the public and so this sort of 
a sales event would be quite sure to attract 
much attention and bring a lot of patronage 
to the department.—F. H. W. 








The recent report to the effect that the 
Harry Heilbron Jewelry Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
had opened a store at 322 Johnstone Ave., 
sartlesville, Okla., was an error. 
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“WEBSTER—(nu), adj. recent in origin; modern; 
novel; lately made, produced, invented, or discovered ; 
recently entered upon or commenced; not previously 
used ; fresh.” 


Announcing the New Crucet Period Clocks 



















































Exquisite in Conception—Unique in Design—Original in Color | 
Schemes of Platinum and Gold Effect with Hand Etched Mirrors— P 
Finishes also of Marble—Old Ivory and Pastelle Colors—Made of am 
‘yy “yy ° fs ° eye L x ° e of ‘ 
Hand Turned Wood. Their Decorative Adaptability and Artisti 
’ . Y . . “f gro 
Beauty Forcibly Impress One as Genuine Objects of Art. pale 
than 
No. 2555 J. No. 2556 J. prof 
Wall Clock. Finished in Gold Wall Clock. Finished in Gold seat 
leaf and Pastelle Coloring. Size Leaf and Italian Marble Effect. 
11” x 6%". Silver Dial 22” in Size 11” in Diameter. 2!4” Silver e, 
diameter. List Price $20.00. Dial. List Price $24.00. 
( 
3 ( 
=| 
E Su 
K tory 
Ve $25.04 
ie becon 
5 In ot} 
fe at the 
a a cor 
z verse} 
invent 
ing de 
No. 2568 J . ) No. 2567 J impor 
0. 2568 J. 0. 25 : the 
Mirror Wall Clock. Finished No. 2569 J. : el Mirror Wall Clock. Finished | c mntor 
in Gold Leaf with Hand Etched : Mirror Swivel Clock. Finished in Platinum and Gold Leaf with lacts, 
Beveled Mirror. Sise 19” = 7”. in Platinum and Gold Leaf with Hand Etched Beveled Mirror. watior 
Silver Dial 214” in Diameter. Hand Etched Beveled Mirror. Size 1444" x 7”. Silver Dial 22” m 
List Price $38.00. Size 11” x 84”. Silver Dial in diameter. List Price $38.00. tory, | 
24%” in diameter. List Price of | 
$45.00. | f pr 
[ statem 
” ° . ° * Sure 
Each of the above clocks is fitted with a specially tested and guaranteed eight-day movement. 5 The 
| - 
4 Jewelr 
Crucet ufacturing Co | es 
. ; . | Precio 
18 WEST 23rd ST. NEW YORK | ever, j 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with THE 
JEWELERS’ CrircuLAR regarding any advantageous 
device or plan which they are utilizing in con- 
nection with their business. 
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Written Expressly 


for The Jewelers’ Circular by Charles 
Retail Store Management, School of Commerce, New York University. 


Profits and the Grading of Unmounted 
Precious Stones 





A. Hammarstrom, 


A. B., M. B. A., Organization Counsel—Black, Starr & Frost Lecturer on 




















paced no activity of retail store life 
has during recent years been subjected to 
a more searching analysis than the methods 
of stock control and stock taking. Of the 
group of events that have occasioned this 
review, none has probably been more potent 
than the income tax. The relation between 
profits (and therefore taxes) and the in- 
ventory is seen in the following figures: 
Sales 
Cost of Sales 
Inventory at the begin- 
ning of the period. .$20,000 


PAPCRASES) <.c.cis-sareseance 40,000 
60,000 
Less Inventory at the 
end of the period.... 25,000 
Kost of Salese.c sac... —— 35,000 
ae $20,006 


Suppose that the end of the period inven- 
tory had been stated as $28,000 instead of 
$25,000, then the cost of sales would have 
become $32,000 and the gross profits $23,000. 
In other words, an increase in the inventory 
at the end of the period is accompanied by 
4 corresponding increase in profits. Con- 
Versely, a decrease in the end of the period 
mventory is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing decrease in profits. It is, therefore, most 
important that the inventory figures given 
conform as nearly as possible to the physical 
acts, and that there be neither’ an over-val- 
uation nor an undervaluation of the inven- 
tory, because either will make the statement 
ol profits incorrect and, in case of over- 
Statement, cause overpayment of taxes, in- 
‘trance or other fixed charges. 

_ The control of the mounted stock in a 
Jewelry store, to conform to the above pur- 
Poses, is not difficult. In case of unmounted 
Precious stones and pearls this control, how- 
‘ver, is more difficult, first because individu- 
al stones and pearls cannot be always iden- 
pt an individual brooch or ring; 

» because in any one lot there may 


be several sizes and several qualities, and 
third, because of the need for absorbing the 
“rejections” in the lot, so that when all 
the usable stones in the lot have been with- 
drawn from the lot, the entire dollars and 
cents value of the lot, and no more, has also 
been exhausted. 

Any rule of thumb method in handling 
this problem almost inevitably results in 


- ss 


Inventory Inflation 


may be due to many causes, e. g., the ) 
|| improper grading of unmounted 

|| precious stones. Neither the cost || 
| of the balances in the lots, nor the ] 
| cost of the stones withdrawn from | 
the lots can be accurately deter- 

| mined without grading. 

| This article, therefore, by an ex- || 
| pert in organization work, will be | 
| found unusually valuable. Know | 
| exactly what price per karat, what 
| base price or what average weight 
| should be used in every case. i} 
| Success today demands scientific || 
| methods. 

Read this article carefully. 





fictitiously increasing the inventory when a 
stone is withdrawn from its lot and placed 
in the mounted stock. In a stock of con- 
siderable size this tendency could easily run 
into thousands of dollars in the course of 
a year, with the result that the profits for 
that year would be overstated to the extent 
of this fictitious increase in the value of the 
stock, 

There is another reason why the with- 
drawing of stones at arbitrary prices from 
the lot should be discontinued, and the rea- 
son is, that such a practice makes it im- 
possible to control the mounting depart- 
ment; for instance, suppose an estimate of 
$100 is given for mounting and supplying 
two diamonds of a weight of .45 carat; the 
invoice value of these stones would be $200 
per carat—multiplied by .45 carat—or $90. 


The mounting would cost, say, $20, making 
a total cost of the job $110. This $10 loss 
on the estimate can easily be hidden by tak- 
ing the two %4 stones from a paper marked 
at $120 a karat, making the stones cost $54 
and the whole job, including the mounting, 
$74, thus showing a profit of $26, although 
as a matter of fact there was a $10 loss on 
the job. Hence, an accurate statement to 
the owners of the profits made is impossible. 

What is needed is a method of crediting 
the lots so that, when the last stone has 
been withdrawn, the dollars and cents val- 
ue has been exhausted. “Grading” the lots 
as they come in is the solution of this prob- 
lem. By “grading” is meant the dividing 
of the lot into sizes and qualities, and the 
placing of a price upon each division, so 
that the total values of the several divisions 
will equal the total invoice cost. This solu- 
tion is applicable not only to diamonds, but 
also to pearls when bought in quantities 
large enough to create the difficulties men- 
tioned above. 

For. instance, suppose 222 stones weigh- 
ing 50 karats are bought at the flat price 
of $200 a karat, making the total value of 
the lot $10,000. These stones might well be 
divided as follows: 


2 stones 


$2,500 
$3,000 


weighing 5 karats at $500 kt. - 
weighing 10 karats at $300 kt. = 


29 stones 


80 stones weighing 20 karats at $150 kt. = $3,000 
120 stones weighing 15 karats at $100 kt. = $1,500 
Each of these divisions will be given a 


lot number. The lot number will be placed 
on the invoice with the number of stones, 
their weight, and the karat price placed on 
them. This will be repeated until the en- 
tire invoice has been accounted for. A 
stone withdrawn from any one of the di- 
visions would be withdrawn at the price per 
karat of that division; for instance, suppose 
a stone weighing 14% karats were withdrawn 
from the second division. This lot will be 
credited with 1 diamond weighing 11% carats 
and costing $337.50 (11% $300). Wherever 
the stone went in the stock of the store, it 
would be at an accurate value and not at a 
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Storekeeping Department. 
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sctitious one. The grading of incoming 
goods is a simple matter, but to be of value 
snet be extended also to the stock purchased 
under the old conditions. In the grading of 
sock already on hand it would, of course, 
be essential to see to that the total inventory 
cost remained the same. Hence, the grading 
of the stock on hand could only be started 
at the beginning of a fiscal period when 
the total value of the loose goods could be 
definitely obtained. Some of this stock 
would probably have been bought when the 
prices were below present market rates and 
, portion would probably have been bought 
at a time when prices were higher than the 
present market. 

The problem is to fix a price on the stock, 
so that the stones of a given size and quality 
will be carried at one price throughout the 
house. There is no advantage in making an 
excessive profit on one item of a given 
group or a small profit, or even a loss, on 
another item of the same group. It is, how- 
ever, of distinct advantage to be able to 
know the percentage of markup that is be- 
ing maintained on any one division or lot 
of goods. There are two ways’ of solving 
this problem; one is to find out what per- 
centage the total cost of this loose stock of 
diamonds, say, bears to the retail selling 
price of that stock, and the other, to find 
out what percentage the total cost of this 
loose stock bears to the total wholesale 
market value. In the first instance we find 
the new inventory cost by taking the retail 
value of any one division or lot and multiply- 
ing by the percentage relationship between 
the total invoice cost and total retail 
value. In the latter instance, the finding 
of the new inventory cost of any lot is found 
by taking the market value of that lot and 
multiplying by the percentage relationship 
between the total cost value and the total 
market value of the loose stock. 

The reason that the whole inventory—cost 
and retail or cost and market—is used in de- 
termining the percentage for finding the new 
inventory cost of each division is that the 
total cost of the stock of 7%s diamonds, say, 
isnot known. In an ungraded lot which may 
have been bought at $120 a carat, there 
may be %4s and %s; in an ungraded lot 
bought at $200 a carat there may be 4s and 
ss of the same quality. These %4s and 
ss will be in their respective papers after 
grading—all the 14s of one quality in one 
paper, all the 7s of one quality in one paper, 
ttc. The total of the several inventory val- 
les on the respective new lots should equal 
te total inventory cost with which we 
‘tarted. Each of these lots must be refigured 
‘or a new price per carat, (or for a new 
average weight and base price) whenever 
4 stone (or pearl) carried on the mounted 
stock at a different value is transferred to 
the lot as the result of breaking up the piece. 

In order to facilitate finding a paper con- 
‘aining stones of a given kind an index to 
al commercial sizes should be compiled, 
This index can be so arranged by the deci- 
mal system that the number indicates the 
weight; by prefixing a letter to the number 
“Ne grade of stones can also be briefly indi- 
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cated. For stones between % of a carat up 
to 2 carats, four grades will be necessary— 
A referring to the highest grade; B, to the 
next highest grade; C, to the next, with one, 
say D, for imperfect stones. Then A 1.00 
would indicate a paper containing stones 
of the highest grade and weighing between 
seven-eighths of one carat and one and one- 
eighth carats; A.75 will stand for a paper of 
stones between five-eighths of a carat and 
three-quarters of a carat; A.50 will stand for 
stones between three-eighths and one-half of 
a carat, etc. 

A complete index to the stones given be- 
low would show that in a complete stock 
of loose diamonds there would be in all 
about 129 papers. 


Index to Graded Lots—Diamonds 


A B Cc D 
1.875 to 2.125 kt... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.625 to 1.875 kt... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
1.375 to 1.625 kt... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.128 to 1.375 bi.. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
875 to 1.125 kt... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
$46 to 760 Mt..6s.. .87 .87 .87 .87 
$68 to 366 beh... 5s Be ste Py 75 
14s to $s kt....... .63 .63 .63 -63 
¥%s to Ys kt....... -50 -50 .50 .50 
As 10 S66 Bbics ccs .38 .38 .38 .38 
8 16 46 Miia. oc .33 .33 .33 .33 
168 to 566 Et... 055 25 .25 25 
1/6s to 1/5s kt..... .20 .20 .20 
1/78 to 1768 Kt... .16 16 .16 
1/6s to 1/7s kt..... .14 .14 14 
1/76 te 1786 Ut: s.-0 12 12 si2 
1/88: to: 1796 Ktin ess A san old 
1/9s to 1/10s kt.... -10 -10 10 
106 to 128 kt......% .08 .08 .08 
128 te: 158 Wisi eicsn .06 .06 .06 
BONES oaSam ieee 0500 .0500 .0500 
7 Se 0400 .0400 .0400 
ok FOE 0250 .0250 .0250 
Rae ene .0200 .0200 .0200 
NOUN s cas ssclcaws .0166 .0166 .0166 
PO Re e055 6 owes .0140 .0140 .0140 
ere eee 125 0125 .0125 
WO lies cerns .0111 -0111 0111 
COON 88s 652 8ewtiee .0100 .0100 .0100 
(2S arena ic .0083 .0083 0083 
TOON Whos Sccvawenes 0071 ~=.0071 .0071 
POOR Mere sk das creas .0065 .0065 .0065 
PN No ae 5 G'0 S00, .00625 .00625 .00625 
TPE: eas oivocccie o-a00-s .00588 .00588 .00588 
POE Wis de eka. .00555 .00555 .00555 
So Eos .00526 .00526 .00526 
2S rr ree .00500 .00500 .00500 
PROG Ee asa keeles .00400 .00400 .00400 
2 LS a reer 00363 00365) .vcce 
RG 6 oa soe veces 00333 00333 rcces 


In the case of pearls the control is even 
more difficult than in the case of diamonds 
because the value of a given pearl is not 
figured on a straight unit basis, as in the 
case of diamonds. To find the value of a 
single pearl the rule is to square the weight 
and multiply by the base price. To find the 
value of a group of pearls whose average 
weight is given, the rule is to multiply the 
total weight of the group of pearls by the 
average weight. This product is what is 
known as the “Times One” weight. The 
“Times One” (x 1) weight times the base 
price gives the value of the group of pearls. 

According to the first formula, therefore, 
the value of a 6 grain pearl at $10 base 
would be derived as follows: 6 X 6 X 10= 
$360. The value of three pearls weighing 6 
grains at a base price of $10 would be de- 
rived as follows: 6 (total weight of pearls) 
X 2 (average weight of pearls) $10 
(the base price) — $120. 

During recent years, the wholesalers found 
that they could get a much higher price for 
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their product if they divided the lot of pearls 
into several groups and found the average 
for each group and then figured the bill. For 
instance, in the case of three pearls men- 
tioned above, the value of these, if figured 
separately according to the formula men- 





tioned above, is $140 instead of $120. The 
following table makes that clear :— 
1 pearl weighs 1 grain—average weight 
D Iisa cenkisdvadncaawdkan dea value $10 
1 pearl weighs 2 grains—average weight 
DN a oo 6 Wika ccc dccceuasnes value 40 
1 pearl weighs 3 grains—average weight 
D WE ois 6 he oo coee coun teleat value 90 
$140 


This practice makes a difference running 
into thousands of dollars, as can be seen 
from the following figures taken from an 
invoice :— 

5 pearls 75.64 grs, 1 x 1,126.20 





5 * Saee * 571.16 
G " Sa * 517.45 
16 “ 184.20 “ 1x 2,214.81 @ 12.35 $27,352.90 


If these sixteen pearls weighing 184.20 
grains were figured as one group, accord- 
ing to our formula, the weight times the 
average times the base price, their cost would 
be $26,177.23 instead of $27,352.90. The 
dealer gains over $1,100 by this process of 


grading. But these sixteen pearls reach the 
retailer in one paper or envelope. Many 


lots of 
average 


pearls contain as many as twenty 
weights. In such a lot it is im- 
possible to know at what average weight 
any one pearl in the group of one hundred 
or a dozen should be figured when withdrawn 
from that lot. Here again we have to re- 
sort to a process of grading. 

Wherever a lot contains more than one 
size or quality the pearls must be divided 
by size, by quality and a base price put on 
each division at the time that the pearls 
reach the retailer. The total value of all 
these divisions should equal the invoice 
value. Any pearl withdrawn from any one 
division should be withdrawn at the base 
price indicated on that division. For in- 
stance, the sixteen pearls mentioned above 
were put into three separate lots; the five 
pearls weighing 75.04 were put into a lot 
by themselves and given a base price of 
$14; the next five were put into another 
lot at $12 base and the six were put into 
a lot at $9.15 base. The total value of 
these three lots, according to these new base 
figures is $27,355.38. The difference of $2.48 
is too small on a $27,000 item to worry 
about and for practical purposes can be ig- 
nored. Any pearl withdrawn from any one 
of these three lots will be withdrawn at the 
base price and the average weight appearing 
on the paper in which it is found. Conse- 
quently, the value of: the pearl itself will 
not be raised fictitiously, nor that of the 
balance in the lot. Both will be maintained 
at their invoice cost. 

In the case of the pearls already on hand 
it becomes necessary to take the total in- 
ventory value of the pearls at the beginning 
of the fiscal year and to sort them into the 
following sizes or weights: %, %4, %, 1, 1%, 
1%, 13%, 2, etc., etc. Pearls in the larger 
sizes, five or six grains for example, should 
be tagged separately. These sizes should 
then be graded in four classes, depending 





Read The Jewelers’ Circular every week for up-to-the-minute merchandising suggestions. 
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No. 248—Mahogany = | 
Burl Redwood Panels si No. a 
Westminster, Canterbury and gaa owe 3 ha 84” a Rg 24" 
Whittington Chimes on 9 Tubular pare g 15” 1dt , 
Bells. Height 8212”, Width 22”, epi entre . . ¢ 
Depth ‘ease . List Price $375.00 


List Price $589.00 


No. 402—“Petite” Mahogany 
Burl Redwood Panels 
Westminster Chime on 5 Tubular 
Bells, Height 76”, Width 16”, 
Depth 114%”. 

List Price $330.00 


No. 3006 
Mahogany—Hour and Half-Hour Strike on 
Mahogany—Chiming All Quarter: Chimetone Rod 
ian Height 914”, Length 20%”, Dial 5”. 
Height 1034”, Length 2134”, Dial 7”. List Price $32.00 
List Price $90.00 Two Rods—Harmonious Strike—$1.15 List Extra 


Jewelers’ Circular List Prices 


Merschede Clocks are strictly an All-American product, as we manufac- 
ture both Cases and Movements complete in our Factory at Cincinnati 


Send for our latest Hall and Mantel Clock Catalogs 


THE HERSCHEDE HALL CLOCK COMPANY 


New York Salesroom CINCINNATI, OHIO A. I. Hall & Sons, Ine. 


586 Fifth Ave., N.Y., Robt. E. Wilkes, Mgr. Pacific Coast Representative, San Francisco, Cal. 
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on variations: A, fine pink; B, good but 
yellow or white; C, slightly off round or 


impericct; D, others above rejection. 

Three base prices shouJd be allowed for 
each letter and the pearls separated accord- 
ingly. Then the present day value should 
be placed on each and every paper, the base 
and total value. The ratio between the total 
inventory cost and the total present day value 


will give the percentage at which the in- 
ventory stands in relation to present day 
market conditions. This percentage times 


the total present day value on any one di- 
yision of the stock will give the new inven- 
tory cost for that particular group and from 
this new inventory cost the new inventory 
base price, or price per grain, can be found. 

The process of grading is a_ necessity 
in the control of stocks of unmounted pre- 
cious stones. Neither the cost of the bal- 
ances in the lots nor the cost of the stones 
withdrawn from the lots can be accurately 
determined without grading. It tells ex- 
actly what price per carat, what base price 
or what average weight should be used in 
every case. For this reason, grading is a 
dependable safeguard against unknowing in- 
ventory inflation. It provides a_ scientific 
basis for withdrawing stones from lots and 
for integrating with the lots stones from 
break-ups—scientific because the value or 
cost of every stone remains the same during 
the fiscal period, no matter in what part 
of the stock the stone may be placed. 


When You Conduct a Foreign 
Department 


MAXY jewelers find it quite profitable to 

conduct what they designate as a For- 
eign Department. Here are carried all sorts 
of dainty little gifts, including imported 
beads, fancy beads, pearl beads, Venetian 
glass, china, schierholz china, etc. 

Jewelers who go in for imported foreign 
merchandise should exercise great care be- 
fore entrusting their purchases to a foreign 
buyer. One firm with headquarters in Ger- 
many had a representative recently in this 
country who made a specialty of buying 
Czecho-Slovakian and German merchandise. 
This concern demands a charge of 10 per 
cent. for buying. The dealer is obliged, 
moreover, to pay for his samples. The for- 
eign buyer also demands an irrevocable letter 
ot credit before buying. Jewelers might find 
It quite as advantageous to buy direct from 
the importer and thus be relieved of all the 
cumbersome embarrassing details entering 
ito this business. In this way, moreover, 
the jeweler has an opportunity to see what 
he is getting, A buyer on the other side 
must necessarily be placed in a very respon- 
sible position. Unless such a man is thor- 
oughly honest, with genuine merchandising 
imstinct, and has adequate banking facilities, 
tc, etc., jewelers will hardly profit very 
much, _They often find themselves in a 
perplexing position. A concern fortunate 
fnough to be able to send its own buyer 
abroad to make selections direct has a great 
advantage, but it must be remembered that 
cren if this be done, all the merchandise must 





(Continued on page 341) 
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Make Your Own Show Cards 











Tie Them Up to Events of Popular Interest 


Written Expressly for THe JEWELERS’ CircuLtar by Maxwell L. Heller, M. A., LI. B. 
Head of Art Department, Seward Park High School, New York City 
Slogans by Editor, Storekeeping Department. 














HERE are few shopkeepers who do not 
realize the value of show cards as sales 
stimulants. A certain class of jewelry shop 
in the large centers make the most of their 
windows. A wealth of merchandise is 
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to make her happy 

















Fic. 1 


placed on display in the show window with 
price tickets and show cards to do the 
silent selling. These windows gather great 
crowds of casual people, some just idlers, 
but many, potential buyers. Obviously you 
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Beauty 











Fic. 2 


cannot stand in front of your shop and 
bark your wares. But you can make your 
merchandise speak for itself through the 
effective use of your show windows, counters, 
and cases. And then, with the aid of beauti- 
ful show cards you can deliver messages that 
will compel sales. 

These articles are addressed to the pro- 
gressive merchant who is going to improve 
his display with fine show cards, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is no show card 
man in town to make them for him. Or if 
there is, perhaps he is too busy to do your 
occasional work, or his time is so valuable 
that you cannot afford to pay him his price. 








Give your 


VALENTINE 


a lasting 
keepsake 
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Fic. 3 


You need show cards, and you are going to 
make them yourself and be independent of 
the show card man. 
Try not to make just signs, that is, just 
bare statements lettered on a card. Give 
much thought to the “copy” or message of 
your card. See to it that it is interesting 
and compelling. Try to sense what people 
are interested in, and tie up your messages 
with those things. You will in this way 
arouse a feeling of good will toward your 
merchandise that will result in sales. 
Approaching holidays are always of in- 
terest to people, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
etc. Point out through show cards and other 
advertising that they are appropriate occa- 
sions for the purchase of your merchandise. 
Then there are those perenially present 
occasions like anniversaries and celebrations 
of one kind or another, and the instinct of 
making gifts to those we admire and to those 
we love, that waits for no special time or 
occasion. 
The live merchant knows’ these things and 
loses very few tricks. His displays are ever 
changing, and his show cards are always 
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These SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


will be featured in ‘National Magazines 
during February, March and April 











‘TTAMBOUR No. 7 


Mahogany or American Walnut Case. 
Height g inches. Base 21 inches, §-inch 
silvered dial. Castsash. Spiral Bell Metal 
Gong. Highest grade round 8-day No. 
120 movement. Hour and halfhourstrike. 
List Price $32.00, 





SHARON 
Mahogany Finish. Height 14% inches. 
Base 9 inches. §-inch decorated dial. 
8-day No. 89 movement. Hour and halt 
hour strike. List Price $20.00, 





ABBEY WITH BRACKET 
Height 10 inches. 4-inch silvered dial. 
Highest grade 15-day No. 51 movement. 
Hour and half hour strike. Spiral Bell 
Metal Gong. Inlaid mahogany case. List 
Price $48.00, Mahogany Bracket $5.00. 








PLYMOUTH 
Mahogany Case. Height 24 inches. 
Base 12 inches. 6-inch dial. 8-day No. 89 
movement. Hour and half hour strike. 
List Price $40.00. 








TAMBOUR NO. 19 
Height 734 inches, Base 194 inches. 5- 
inch gold dial, Fine round 8-day No, 120 
movement. Strikes hour and half hour. 
Spiral Bell Metal Gong, List Price $42.00. 


BACKING UP FACTS 


with advertising 


In the January 7th issue of the Jewelers’ Circular, a graphic 
chart established these two facts: 

1. The jewelry store is over-dependent on Holiday trade. 

2. Clocks are in steady, year-round demand. 


There is a marked tendency on the part of the public tu 
flock to the jewelry store for holiday gifts and:to spend its 
money elsewhere during the rest of the year. 

Hundreds of families in your town will invest money in 
fine furniture and other articles of interior decoration each 
month from now until summer. A large part of this busi- 
ness can be switched to the jewelry trade. 

A great new Seth Thomas advertising campaign, illus- 
trating the decorative value of clocks, will help bring many 
of these home owners into your store. This enormous ad- 


vertising effort is by far the costliest and most impressive. 


ever undertaken by anyone in the industry. 

The value of this program to you depends on your efforts 
locally. The models on this page will * featured. Be sure 
you are well supplied. Mats and electros available on request. 


SETH THOMAS CLC CK CO. 


DISPLAY ROOMS: 
New York: 19 West 44th St. Chicago: 215 


San Francisco: 278 Post Street 


est Randolph St. 





CHIME NO. g2 


Mahogany or American Walnut Case, 
Height 9% inches, Base 201% inches, 
s-inch silvered dial. Three-train, self- 
adjusting Chime movement No, 124 
Strikes hour and chimes each quarter on 
perfectly tuned rods. List Price $67.00, 





SEVERN 
Mahogany Case. Height roinches, Base 
7% inches, §-inch silvered dial, Fine 
round 8-day No, 120 movement, Strikes 
hour and half hour, Spiral Bell Metal 
Gong. List Price $30.00. 





FRONTENAC 


Height 1144 inches, Base 141% inches. 
6-inch silvered dial with raised bronze 
numerals, Spiral Bell Metal Gong. Fine 
round 8-day pendulum movement No. 
120. Strikes hour and half hour. List 
Price $51.00. 











BANJO No.1 

37 inches high. Mahogany case. Replica 
of an original Willard Banjo model. 8- 
day pendulum time movement No. 12}. 
List Price $70.00 

Small Banjo model, (Ramsgate. ) Height 
21 inches. 8-day lever movement No. 
103. List Price $30.00. 
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fresh, now taking advantage of one and now 
of another of the above mentioned occasions. 

Having given due thought to the message 
or “copy” the next problem is that of laying 
ovt the card, 

In the layout or design of a jewelry card, 
the one element of paramount importance 
that is to be sought, is that of refinement and 
elegance. Stinginess and niggardliness are 
neither of them elements of refinement. 
Therefore crowding of much “copy” on your 
show card which betokens a desire to get 
most out of the space on the card, is not in 
harmony with the thought about jewelry. 
Your cards should give the impression of 
generosity. 

Large areas of space unfilled, both around 
your cards in the form of margins, and in- 
side your copy make for that elegance which 
you must try to associate with everything 
connected with your line. 


How to Lay Out or Design Your Cards 

Having determined the copy for your card, 
decide whether you will use an appropriate 
picture (which you can cut out of a maga- 
zine), to go with it. The copy or lettering 
can be done any size, but the picture you 
select will be a definite size, therefore it will 
to a large extent determine the size of your 
card. 

Make two or three small rough sketches 
on a piece of paper, each one with a dif- 
ferent arrangement of -picture and copy. 
Having decided upon the best arrangement 
enlarge. this one upon a card of the desired 
size. 

Practically, this is done as follows. Sup- 
pose your card is like that of Fig. 1, con- 
sisting of a picture and some copy. The 
best arrangement of these elements seemed 
to be a bisymmetric one, that is, one in 
which everything was arranged on a center 
line. 

The size of the card was determined by 
the size of the picture and the amount of 
copy to go with it. We drew a line down 
the center of the.card, and carefullv placed 
the picture in the upper half of the card on 
the center line, having in mind about where 
the lettering was to go in the lower half. 
The placing of the picture was marked out 
with pencil, 

_Working very lightly with the pencil, the 
lines for the lettering were ruled and the 
words lightly blocked in, 

Rules for Margins 

During this process, we have in mind the 
rules for margins which are as follows: 

1. The bottom margin is always the 
largest. 

2. The side margins are alway. equal. 
3. In vertical or tall cards, the top mar- 
gin should be at least equal to the side 
Margins, and may be slightly larger. 

In horizontal or broad cards, the top 
Margin may be slightly smaller than the 
sides, 

It is well to do the lettering first and to 
mount the picture after you have satisfac- 
torily lettered the card. There is always the 
Possibility of spoiling the card in the 
lettering, 
sate finished the lettering, you are 
i; io Pegecg the picture. To do this, it 

use rubber cement rather than 
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paste or glue, because it contains no water 
and will therefore not buckle the picture or 
mount. Rubber cement is held in solution 
by gasoline. The “gas” evaporates without 
shrinking the card. Another advantage of 
rubber cement is that it is easily cleaned off 
the card or the picture by simply rubbing it 
with a soft eraser. 

The picture for the card shown in Fig. 1 
was in full color, clipped from an ad in a 
national periodical. The type used for the 
words “Anniversary. Gifts’—is one particu- 
larly appropriate for silverware, and was 
done with a No. 5 Speedball lettering pen. 

In Fig. 2 we have a similar problem as 
in Fig. 1. Here again we clipped a picture 
in brilliant colors from a soap ad. It was 
necessary to cut off part of the original 
picture at the left to make it fit our space. 
The picture was cut out close. The line 
border was drawn on the card. 

The lettering on this card is a script style. 
The word “Pearls” is made appropriate by 
the pearls that were set in elements of the 
lettering. Note on the whole, how much 
more fitting the informal and ornate letter- 
ing on this card is for its subject, than the 
formal lettering of the card in Fig, 1 would 
be. On the other hand, the script would 
not do as well for Fig. 1, as the type there 
employed. 

In Fig. 3 we show a type of card that ties 
up your merchandise with a timely occasion. 
The picture was clipped from a trade journal 
ad. The black shadow underneath the box 
of pearls was inked in on the card for 
balance and for the purpose of making the 
picture more effective. Note also that while 
Valentine is in large type at the top of the 
card, “A lasting keepsake” is made power- 
fully attractive because it has been isolated 
or placed by itself in a sea of white space. 
[It gets additional emphasis because it is 
placed almost exactly upon the optical 
center of the card (that is a point slightly 
above the actual center) which is the most 
prominent position of a space. 





When You Conduct a Foreign 
Department 





(Continued from page 339) 








be sh* xed through a commissionaire. As a 
rule, E»ench and Italian goods are bought 
by one man; German and Czecho-Slovakian 
mercha. lise also go together. 

Practically every large department store 
in the country has its own buyers who go 
abroad and make their own personal selec- 
tions. Many stores, moreover, besides hav- 
ing their own buyers allow a foreign buyer 
to do a certain amount of purchasing for 
them, but in such cases they are familiar with 
what they are going to get and also know 
the buyer. 

There are many intricacies connected with 
foreig ‘ing and the inexperienced should 
not rush ii where the experienced fear to 
tread. Another important factor is know- 
ing what will sell in your own particular 
location—the merchandise may be very beau- 
tiful but may have no demand in your sec- 
tion. The secret is to know what to buy, 
how to buy it, how to import it with the 
greatest facility and the least complication, 
and how to turn it over quickly after you 
get it. 
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Simple Rules for Finding the Selling. 
Prices 





Reprinted by permission from Ropp’s Price Making 
Tables, published by C. Ropp & Sons, Chicago. 


iS every line of business there are certain 

expenses, such as rent, wages, heat, 
light, taxes, interest, insurance, etc., which 
are figured as a per cent. of the gross sales, 
and known as overhead expense. 

1—To find the per cent. of overhead ex- 
pense, based on the gross sales. 

Rule—Divide the overhead expense by 1 
per cent. of the gross sales. 

Example—If the annual gross sales amount 
to $25,000, and the overhead expense amounts 
to $4,000: what is the per cent. of over- 
head expense? 

One per cent. of 25,000 is 250; 4,000 + 
250 = 16. Proof: 16 per cent. of 25,000 = 
4,000. 

2.—To find the selling price, mcluding any 
desired per cent. profit, based on the cost of 
article, when there is no overhead expense. 

Rule—Multiply the cost of article by 1.00 
plus the per cent. of profit. 

Example—If the cost is $3.00, and 40 per 
cent is desired; what is the selling price? 

Answer—#4,20. 3.00 x 1.40 (1.00 + .40) 
= 4.20. 

Proof—40 per cent. of 3.00 = 1.20; 3.00 
< 4.20 = 4.20, the selling price. 

3.—To find the selling price, including any 
desired per cent. profit, based on the selling 
price of article, where there is no overhead 
expense, 

Rule—Divide the cost of article by 
1.00 minus the per cent of profit. 

Example—If the cost is $3.00, and the 
profit desired is 40 per cent; what is the 
selling price? 

Answer—$5.00. 
= §.00. 

Proof—40 per cent. of 5.00 = 2.00; 3.00 
+ 2.00 = 5.00 the selling price. j 

4—To find the selling price, which in- 
cludes the per cent. of overhead expense, and 
the desired per cent. profit, based on the cost 
of article. 

Rule—Multiply the cost of article by 1.00 
plus the per cent. of profit, then divide the 
product by 1.00 minus the expense of over- 
head expense, 

Example—If cost of article is $1.00, the 
overhead expense is 20 per cent., and the 
desired profit is 40 per cent., what is the 
selling price? 

Answer—$1.75. 1.00 * 1.40 (1.00 + .40) 
= 1.40; 1.40 ~ 80 (1.00 — .20) = 1.75. 

Proof—20 per cent. of 1.75 = .35; 40 per 
cent. of 1.00 = .40; 100 + 35 + 40 = 
1.75, the selling price. 

5.—To find the sellmg price, which in- 
cludes the per cent. of overhead expense and 
the desired per cent of profit, based on the 
selling price of article. 

Rule—Divide the cost of article by 1.00 
minus the sum of the desired per cent. 
profit and the per cent. of overhead expense. 

Example—If cost of article is $1.00, the 
overhead expense is 20 per cent., and the 
desired profit is 40 per cent.; what is the 
selling price? 

Answer—$z2.50. 
+ 40)] = 2.50. 

Proof—20 per cent. of 2.50 = .50; 40 per 
cent, of 250 = 1.00. 100 + 100+ 50= 
2.50, the selling price. 


3.00 + 60 (1.00 — 40) 


1.00 + .40 [(1.00 — .20 
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These SetH THOMAS CLOCKS 


will be featured in “National Magazines 
during February, March and April 








TAMBOUR No. 7 


Mahogany or American Walnut Case. 
Heightg inches. Base 21 inches, §-inch 
silvered dial, Cast sash. Spiral Bell Metal 
Gong. Highest grade round 8-day No. 
120 movement. Hour and half hourstrike, 
List Price $32.00, 





SHARON 
Mahogany Finish. Height 14% inches. 
Base 9% inches. §-inch decorated dial. 
8-day No. 89 movement. Hour and halt 
hour strike. List Price $20.00, 





ABBEY WITH BRACKET 
Height 10 inches. 4-inch silvered dial. 
Highest grade 15-day No. 51 movement. 
Hour and half hour strike. Spiral Bell 
Metal Gong. Inlaid mahogany case. List 
Price $48.00. Mahogany Bracket $5.00. 





PLYMOUTH 
Mahogany Case. Height 24 inches. 
Base 12 inches, 6-inchdial. 8-day No. 89 
movement. Hour and half hour strike. 
List Price $40.00. 





TAMBOUR NO. 19 
Height 734 inches. Base 194 inches. 5- 
inch gold dial, Fine round 8-day No. 120 
movement. Strikes hour and half hour. 
Spiral Bell Metal Gong, List Price $42.00. 


BACKING UP FACTS 


with advertising 


In the January 7th issue of the Jewelers’ Circular, a graphic 
chart established these two facts: 

1. The jewelry store is over-dependent on Holiday trade. 

2. Clocks are in steady, year-round demand. 


There is a marked tendency on the part of the public tu 
flock to the jewelry store for holiday gifts and: to spend its 
money elsewhere during the rest of the year. 

Hundreds of families in your town will invest money in 
fine furniture and other articles of interior decoration each 
month from now until summer. A large part of this busi- 
ness can be switched to the jewelry trade. 

A great new Seth Thomas advertising campaign, illus- 
trating the decorative value of clocks, will help bring many 
of these home owners into your store. This enormous ad- 
vertising effort is by far the costliest and most impressive 
ever undertaken by anyone in the industry. 

The value of this program to you depends on your efforts 
locally. The models on this page will bs featured. Be sure 
you are well supplied. Mats and electros available on request. 


SETH THOMAS CLC CK CO. 


DISPLAY ROOMS: 
New York: 19 West 44th St. Chicago: 215 . est Randolph St. 
San Francisco: 278 Post Street 

















CHIME NO. 92 


Mahogany or American Walnut Case, 
Height 9% inches, Base 204% inches, 
s5-inch silvered dial. Three-train, self- 
adjusting Chime movement No. 124, 
Strikes hour and chimes each quarter on 
perfectly tuned rods. List Price $67.00, 





SEVERN 
Mahogany Case. Height ro inches. Base 
7% inches. §-inch silvered dial. Fine 
round 8-day No, 120 movement, Strikes 
hour and half hour. Spiral Bell Metal 
Gong. List Price $30.00, 





FRONTENAC 


Height 114 inches. Base 141% inches. 
6-inch silvered dial with raised bronze 
numerals, Spiral Bell Metal Gong. Fine 
round 8-day pendulum movement No. 
120. Strikes hour and half hour. List 
Price $51.00, 


















BANJO No, I 

37inches high. Mahogany case. Replica 
of an original Willard Banjo model. 8- 
day pendulum ‘time movement No. 12}. 
List Price $70.00, 

Small Banjo model, (Ramsgate. ) Height 
21 inches, 8-day lever movement No. 
103. List Price $30.00. 
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fresh, now taking advantage of one and now 
of another of the above mentioned occasions. 

Having given due thought to the message 
or “copy” the next problem is that of laying 
out the card, 

In the layout or design of a jewelry card, 
the one element of paramount importance 
that is to be sought, is that of refinement and 
elegance. Stinginess and niggardliness are 
neither of them elements of refinement. 
Therefore crowding of much “copy” on your 
show card which betokens a desire to get 
most out of the space on the card, is not in 
harmony with the thought about jewelry. 
Your cards should give the impression of 
generosity. 

Large areas of space unfilled, both around 
your cards in the form of margins, and in- 
side your copy make for that elegance which 
you must try to associate with everything 
connected with your line. 

How to Lay Out or Design Your Cards 

Having determined the copy for your card, 
decide whether you will use an appropriate 
picture (which you can cut out of a maga- 
zine), to go with it. The copy or lettering 
can be done any size, but the picture you 
select will be a definite size, therefore it will 
to a large extent determine the size of your 
card. 

Make two or three small rough sketches 
on a piece of paper, each one with a dif- 
ferent arrangement of .picture and copy. 
Having decided upon tlie best arrangement 
enlarge. this one upon a card of the desired 
size. 

Practically, this is done as follows. Sup- 
pose your card is like that of Fig. 1, con- 
sisting of a picture and some copy. The 
best arrangement of these elements seemed 
to be a bisymmetric one, that is, one in 
which everything was arranged on a center 
line. 

The size of the card was determined by 
the size of the picture and the amount of 
copy to go with it. We drew a line down 
the center of the.card, and carefullv placed 
the picture in the upper half of the card on 
the center line, having in mind about where 
the lettering was to go in the lower half. 
The placing of the picture was marked out 
with pencil, 

Working very lightly with the pencil, the 
lines for the lettering were ruled and the 
words lightly blocked in, 

Rules for Margins 

During this process, we have in mind the 
rules for margins which are as follows: 

1. The bottom margin is always the 
largest. i 

2. The side margins are alway. equal. 

3. In vertical or tall cards, the top mar- 
gin should be at least equal to the side 
Margins, and may be slightly larger. 

4. In horizontal or broad cards, the top 
Margin may be slightly smaller than the 
Sides, 

It is well to do the lettering first and to 
Mount the picture after you have satisfac- 
torily lettered the card. There is always the 
Possibility of spoiling the card in the 
lettering, 

Having finished the lettering, you are 
ready to mount the picture. To do this, it 
iS best to use rubber cement rather than 
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paste or glue, because it contains no water 
and will therefore not buckle the picture or 
mount. Rubber cement is held in solution 
by gasoline. The “gas” evaporates without 
shrinking the card. Another advantage of 
rubber cement is that it is easily cleaned off 
the card or the picture by simply rubbing it 
with a soft eraser. 

The picture for the card shown in Fig, 1 
was in full color, clipped from an ad in a 
national periodical. The type used for the 
words “Anniversary Gifts’—is one particu- 
larly appropriate for silverware, and was 
done with a No. 5 Speedball lettering pen. 

In Fig. 2 we have a similar problem as 
in Fig. 1. Here again we clipped a picture 
in brilliant colors from a soap ad. It was 
necessary to cut off part of the original 
picture at the left to make it fit our space. 
The picture was cut out close. The line 
border was drawn on the card. 

The lettering on this card is a script style. 
The word “Pearls” is made appropriate by 
the pearls that were set in elements of the 
lettering. Note on the whole, how much 
more fitting the informal and ornate letter- 
ing on this card is for its subject, than the 
formal lettering of the card in Fig, 1 would 
be. On the other hand, the script would 
not do as well for Fig. 1, as the type there 
employed. 

In Fig. 3 we show a type of card that ties 
up your merchandise with a timely occasion. 
The picture was clipped from a trade journal 
ad. The black shadow underneath the box 
of pearls was inked in on the card for 
balance and for the purpose of making the 
picture more effective. Note also that while 
Valentine is in large type at the top of the 
card, “A lasting keepsake” is made power- 
fully attractive because it has been isolated 
yr placed by itself in a sea of white space. 
[It gets additional emphasis because it is 
placed almost exactly upon the optical 
center of the card (that is a point slightly 
above the actual center) which is the most 
prominent position of a space. 





When You Conduct a Foreign 
Department 





(Continued from page 339) 


be sh* sed through a commissionaire. As a 
rule, bench and Italian goods are bought 
by one man; German and Czecho-Slovakian 
mercha: lise also go together. 

Practically every large department store 
in the country has its own buyers who go 
abroad and make their own personal selec- 
tions. Many stores, moreover, besides hav- 
ing their own buyers allow a foreign buyer 
to do a certain amount of purchasing for 
them, but in such cases they are familiar with 
what they are going to get and also know 
the buyer. 

There are many intricacies connected with 
foreig ving and the inexperienced should 
not rush ui where the experienced fear to 
tread. Another important factor is know- 
ing what will sell in your own particular 
location—the merchandise may be very beau- 
tiful but may have no demand in your sec- 
tion. The secret is to know what to buy, 
how to buy it, how to import it with the 
greatest facility and the least complication, 
and how to turn it over quickly after you 
get it. 
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Simple Rules for Finding the Selling. 
Prices 





Reprinted by permission from Ropp’s Price Making 
Tables, published by C. Ropp & Sons, Chicago. 


iS every line of business there are certain 

expenses, such as rent, wages, heat, 
light, taxes, interest, insurance, etc., which 
are figured as a per cent. of the gross sales, 
and known as overhead expense. 

1—To find the per cent. of overhead ex- 
pense, based on the gross sales. 

Rule—Divide the overhead expense by 1 
per cent. of the gross sales. 

Example—If the annual gross sales amount 
to $25,000, and the overhead expense amounts 
to $4,000; what is the per cent. of over- 
head expense? 

One per cent. of 25,000 is 250; 4,000 ~ 
250 = 16. Proof: 16 per cent. of 25,000 = 
4,000. 

2.—To find the selling price, including any 
desired per cent. profit, based on the cost of 
article, when there is no overhead expense. 

Rule—Multiply the cost of article by 1.00 
plus the per cent. of profit. 

Example—If the cost is $3.00, and 40 per 
cent is desired; what is the selling price? 

Answer—$4,20. 3.00 1.40 (1.00 + .40) 
= 42m 

Proof—40 per cent. of 3.00 = 1.20; 3.00 
< 4.20 = 4.20, the selling price. 

3.—To find the selling price, including any 
desired per cent. profit, based on the selling 
price of article, where there is no overhead 
expense, 

Rule—Divide the cost of article by 
1.00 minus the per cent of profit. 

Example—If the cost is $3.00, and the 
profit desired is 40 per cent; what is the 
selling price? 

Answer-—-$5,00. 
== S50 

Proof—40 per cent. of 5.00 = 2.00; 3.00 
+ 2.00 = 5.00 the selling price. 

4—To find the selling price, which in- 
cludes the per cent. of overhead expense, and 
the desired per cent. profit, based on the cost 
of article. 

Rule—Multiply the cost of article by 1.00 
plus the per cent. of profit, then divide the 
product by 1.00 minus the expense of over- 
head expense, 

Example—If cost of article is $1.00, the 
overhead expense is 20 per cent., and the 
desired profit is 40 per cent., what is the 
selling price? 

Answer—$1.75. 1.00 & 1.40 (1.00 + .40) 

1.40; 1.40 ~ .80 (1.00 — .20) = 1.75. 

Proof—20 per cent. of 1.75 = .35; 40 per 
cent. of 100 = 40; 100 + 35 + 40 = 
1.75, the selling price. 

5.—To find the selling price, which in- 
cludes the per cent. of overhead expense and 
the desired per cent of profit, based on the 
selling price of article. 

Rule—Divide the cost of article by 1.00 
minus the sum of the desired per cent. 
profit and the per cent. of overhead expense. 

Example—If cost of article is $1.00, the 
overhead expense is 20 per cent., and the 
desired profit is 40 per cent.; what is the 
selling price? 

Answer—$2.50. 
+ 40)] = 2.50. 

Proof—20 per cent. of 2.50 = .50; 40 per 
cent, of 250 = 1.00. 1.00 + 100+ 50 = 


2.50, the selling price. 


3.00 + 60 (1.00 — 40) 


1.00 + .40 [(1.00 — .20 
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At last a square dialed, 
wood-sash clock that is 
both stylish and practi- 
cal. Fitted with silvered 
dial, 8-day pendulum 
movement and cathedral | 










gong. 1614 inches wide. 
No. 1108, And pricedto > 
sell fast. , 



































The beautiful new two- 
color number, with dark 
and light mahogany fin- 
ish. Fitted with a smart 
oval silvered dial, 8-day 
pendulum strike move- 
ment and mellow Nor- 
mandy Chimes. 20 inches 
wide. No. 2006; with 
single rod strike, No 
1106. 

































in fa 
SY AN OE Mies OY sD windo 
y) propri 
timepiece with silvered oval Fig. J 
dial and 8-day pendulum 
movement and cathedral 
gong. 10 inches high. No E 
1107. 
ut that 1SntTt all : 
ERE are three of Gilbert’s smart new  cately silvered—with stylish hands and ex- 
clocks, inspired by the modern trends _ clusive Gilwin sashes. Inside their cabinets 
in decoration. ou’ll find sturdy, long-lived movements, 
But newness is not all that recommends capable of telling time for years—with ac- 
them. They are shapely, well proportioned, curacy, with few or no repairs. 
deftly fashioned. They are built of seasoned Incidentally, these clocks are priced for 
wood, selected for its splendid grain. They rapid turnover. 
are finished in a manner worthy of the best These and dozens of other Gilbert num- 
of clocks. They are just the sort of clocks bers are all in the new Gilbert catalog. This 
that people want today. book is a mighty useful one to the busy ae | 
And that is not all that recommends them. clock buyer. Look it over at your leisure. ie 
f They are fitted with exquisite dials, deli- Send for it today. ‘Easter 
| WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY, Winsted, Conn., U. S. A. wide, 
i lain, si 
4 these ar 
3 sized by 
Fig. 2 , 
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Sprucing Up for Spring and Easter 





Window Displays That Hold the Public’s Attention 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
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The Springtime Window 
ePRINGTIME which includes Easter, com- 
ing this year April 12, should find the 
w window one of unusual beauty. People 
expect to see a dressed-up window in Spring- 
ime. They expect to see it well dressed, 


Another special window display for Spring 
and Easter might consist of silverware. [ ig. 
3 shows how an enterprising jeweler fea- 
tured a special silverware pattern, focusing 
attention on a dessert spoon, a knife and 
fork neatly arranged on a panel against a 
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FIG. 


in fact, at all times. A special wedding 
window including a generous stock of ap- 
propriate gifts may be made with a_ back- 
ground somewhat similar to that shown in 
Fig. 1. In the center of the panel just be- 





FIG. 


‘ween the flowers near the top of the 
Columns it will be well to have in gold let- 
‘ting the words “Springtime Greetings” or 
~astertime Offerings.” Arranged on either 
‘dé of the panel might be appropriate 
articles for the home, such as vases of porce- 
_ Silver or cut glass. The beauty of 
a and their usefulness would be empha- 
‘zed by Placing in them fresh cut flowers. 
) 8 2 offers a suggestion. 
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white triangular shaped background. The 
bust form of a bride with wedding veil and 
pearl beads clearly brings out the suggestion 
of a bridal window. Very daintily inscribed 
show cards should accompany the display. 





3 


Suggestions for suitable show cards are as 
follows: 

, Ba ae 
! Bridal silver of good taste and ex- 
| cellence—Silver that is genuinely 
Sterling—that may be handed down 
to another generation. Let us be 
your gift counsellors. 


| 








A Valentine Display 


NE of the most outstanding window dis- 

plays featured by any store in Mil- 
waukee during 1924 was the Valentine Day 
trim arranged in one of the windows of the 
D. Goidman, Inc., jewelry store by B. M. 
Holmes, display manager. 

The color scheme was in red, white and 
gold, the floor base was covered with red 
display paper, the overdrape was of white 
silk, the background was of white pleated 
silk, the arrows gold, the cords gold, the 
frame on suspended poster gold, the ribbons 
suspended from the arrow point were 
red and the hearts were red, the roses 
in the vase were red and ferns were fresh 
asparagus ferns. With this explanation 
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which does not pretend to be a description 
one should be able to visualize the window 
fairly accurately while looking at the photo- 
graph, 

The display cards in the window were 
lettered and. illustrated by hand from text 
compiled by Tom Schroeder, advertising 
manager of the store. Wording on the main 
poster was as follows: “In the ‘Game of 
Hearts’ Diamonds Are Trump—Lead with 
a Goldman Diamond and She'll Know 
You’re a Dollar Saver.” 

A. big variety of jewelry items was fea- 
tured in the window. Some of the items 
included were: watches, bracelets, earrings, 
settings, rings, mesh bags and pearls, 

Although the window was decorated in 
the midst of a particularly dull season it 
produced sales which more than repaid the 
effort spent, according to H. S. Lewis, 
treasurer of the firm. “Considering the 
time of the year I should say that it was 
among the most profitable of all our window 
displays.” 


A Military Window 


NOTHER fine window by the same dec- 
orator is shown in Fig. 5. The color 
scheme of the second window was red, white, 
blue and gold. The floor base was red, the 
drapes blue velvet. The window sign at the 
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3 © JUNGHANS uuror cuime cock «= 


LILLIPUT MOVEMENT is fe ‘7 LILLIPUT MOVEMENT 


EXTRA SMALL EXTRA SMALL 
SIZE OF PLATES SIZE OF PLATES 
414” SQUARE 4144” SQUARE 


















No. 17206. MARQUISE. 


Mahogany Case Height 9” Width 20%” 
Silvered Dial 514” with Raised Bronze Numerals 






Gilt Bezel Bevel Convex Glass 
FULL WESTMINSTER CHIMES ON FOUR STRAIGHT 
GONGS 








A-1 Junghans Chime Movement with Graham Escapement and Cut 
Steel Pinions. 


MANTEL CHIMES, WALL CHIMES, 
J UNGH ANS HALL CHIMES, MANTEL STRIKES 
and NOVELTY CLOCKS IN LARGE 

VARIETY 


DOXA 
WATCH MOVEMENTS 


In 
FOLDING LEATHER CASES 
GILT EASELS 
COLORED ENAMEL EASELS 












Sole Distributors 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 
153 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK 
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ramed in gold. On the shield in the 


ft is 1 

eee are gold cords and tassels. The 
shield itself is red, white and blue, sur- 
mounted by the stars and stripes. The ar- 
row is red with gold chevrons over a base 


of puffed white silk. 

This window display was made on the oc- 
casion of the convention of the “Red Arrow,” 
¥%nd Division of War Veterans. The ex- 
hibit included relics from the World War 
and gold metallic flowers. 





Formalities of the Wedding 
Stationery 
ATRONS are often at a loss to know 
how wedding stationery should be 
worded. Jewelers should be in a_ position 
to render assistance in this respect. A little 
pamphlet might be published under the title 
“The Wording of the Wedding Stationery.” 
This would help the stationery department 
as well as the entire store. 

Any social announcement should be made 
as brief as possible, but no abbreviated 
words should be used. 

House Wedding Invitation 


Mr. John Carleton Smith 
Requests the pleasure of your company 
At the marriage of his sister, 
Gertrude 
To 
Mr. John William Andrew, Junior, 
Qn the evening of Monday, the sixteenth of June 

At eight o’clock 

Two Hundred North Trumbull Street 
Albany, New York. 


Such an invitation is issued by the pros- 
pective bride’s unmarried brother when both 
parents are deceased. It will be noted that 
the year is omitted. This is done advisedly 
since it is superfluous. The line requesting 
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At eleven o’clock at the 
Church of St. Francis de Sales 
Baton Rouge, La. 


The second invitation assumes that the 
prospective bride has neither father nor 
mother and hence is sent out in the names 
of her married sister and her husband. No- 
tice the line “Requests the pleasure of your 
The latter 


company” in the first invitation. 
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this character is sent out a reply card usual- 
ly goes with it bearing this inscription: 
PLEASE REPLY TO 
12 WEST 72ND STREET 
NEW YORK 

Instead of the reply card the address is 
sometimes inscribed in the lower left hand 
corner of the invitation. At other times the 
street address is stamped with an embossing 
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should never be used in an invitation to a 
church wedding. 

When a wedding is held in hotel or hall 
this form is used: 


Mr. and Mrs. George Halsey 
Request the pleasure of your company 
At the marriage of their grand-daughter 
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the pleasure of your company may be 
changed as desired. For it, for example, 
might be substituted “Requests your pres- 
ence,” “Invites you to attend,” etc., ete. 


Church Wedding Invitation 


Mr. and Mrs. John Charles Alcott 
Request the honor of your presence 
At the marriage of their sister 
Miss Susan Mary Richards 
To 
Mr. Frank Clay Moore, 
On Wednesday morning, the eighth of June 


Miss Evelyn Halderman 
To 
Mr. Arthur Crallson 
Qn the evening of Tuesday, the second of June 
At six o'clock 
At the Ritz-Carlton 
In the City of New York. 

This invitation is sent out in the names 
of the grandparents. Notice that the pros- 
pective bride’s surname is used for the pur- 
pose of better identification, and the prefix 
“Miss” is also used. When an invitation of 


die on the flap of the outside envelope. 

Sometimes a nuptial ceremony is to be 
held only before the close members of the 
families of the bride and bridegroom and 
may be followed by a general reception. In 
such a case the invitation might be worded 
somewhat as follows: 

General and Mrs. George Caroll 
Request the pleasure of your company 
At the wedding reception of their niece 
Miss Amy Tillotson 
And 
Grover Cleveland Stark 

Captain Second Regiment United States Infantry 
On the evening of Wednesday, the twelfth of June 

From eight o’clock to ten o’clock 
New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Those who are wanted at both ceremony 
and reception receive besides this a small 
card worded thus: 

CEREMONY 
AT HALF AFTER SEVEN O’CLOCK 

When the prospective bridegroom has a 
title higher than that of lieutenant, such title 
is used instead of the simple mister. It is 
not good form to use an honorary title of 
any kind. It is customary to hold the cere- 
mony approximately one-half hour before 
the reception. In the announcement just 
mentioned it will be noted that the wedding 
does not take place in a church; if it did, 
the name of the church should appear on 
the ceremony card as for instance: 

CEREMONY AT HALF AFTER SEVEN 

O’CLOCK 
AT CHRIST CHURCH 

Sometimes the prospective bride and bride- 
groom send out their own announcements 
when the bride-to-be is an orphan. The 
form then used is this: 

The pleasure ot your company is requested 

At the marriage of 
Miss Katherine Ward 
To 
Dr. Jeseph William Woods 
On the afterncon of Tuesday, the sixth of June 
At half after three o’clock 
15 Maple Street 
San Jose, California. 
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—and Expenses Go 
On Just the Same 


OR practically every jeweler February is the low month of 

the year. *The February sales in 209 jewelry stores in 
1923 were only 3/5 the average monthly sales of the year; and 
1/5 of the December sales. 


Yet expenses goon. Rent—heat—light—clerk hire—insurance 
are hungry mouths waiting for the cash register to feed them. 


What is the answer? 


Feature popular priced merchandise that is needed by the 
masses irrespective of the calendar. 


Ingersoll Watches for instance. You can easily install a strik- 
ing little display simply by putting a quantity of them in 
their new colored boxes inacompact group in your window. 
Also use any empty Ingersoll boxes and cartons that you have 
on hand. And any Ingersoll fixtures. 


New display matter free for the asking. The current fixture is 
a Box Cover Insert Display that is a proved sales maker. 
Write for it. Ask for No. 220. Address INGERSOLL 
WATCH CO., Inc., at NewYork, Chicago or San Fran- 


CISCO. 


*Harvard Bulletin No. 47, “Operating Ex- 
penses in Retail Jewelry Stores in 1923.” 
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Wedding admission cards are mailed in 
order to keep out the curious and the unde- 
sirable, as well as with some consideration 
for the scating capacity. Forms for this are 


as follows : 


SAIN RARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH 
SIXTH AND WASHINGTON STREETS 
Another form is: 

PLEASE PRESENT THIS CARD AT 

SAINT MARY’S CHURCH 

JEFF] RSON AND HARRISON STREETS 
With all wedding invitations and announce- 
ments, it is good form to inclose an “At 
Home” card giving the future residence of 
the wedded. These are worded somewhat as 
follows : 

At Home 
Thursday after the first of April 
One Hundred and Sixty-nine Hammond Street 
Washington, D. C. 

This is not an invitation, but simply a 
notice of address. At times so called recep- 
tio cards are used instead of “At Home” 
cards. The phraseology of these is: 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Crandall White 
Will be at home 
On the evening of ‘Tuesday, the fifth of June 
From eight until ten o’clock 
Fifty-three West Carlton Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Courage to Do and Dare 


Scranton, Pa., Jan. 28, 1925. 
Editor, Storekeeping Dept., 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
New York. 

Dear Sir: Some jewelers don’t believe 
they have a backbone—just because they 
have never seen it. We felt different, and 
opened up, May, 1923, with a unique adver- 
lising campaign, soliciting charge accounts 
with the slogan “Pay from Your Pay,” but 
at no time did we offer terms, for that was 
not what we were selling. 

Different from all other jewelers, we ad- 
vertised consistently, regardless of the sea- 
son of the year, and the results have netted 
us far greater returns than we had ever 
hoped to obtain when we first opened up. 
lt isn't the dream—it’s the dreamer that 
lails; so, we conceived and planned novel 
advertisements and a unique anniversary 
campaign which acquainted us with every in- 
dividual in this county, inasmuch as we pre- 
sented every child coming into the store with 
4 baby cup and gave the grown-ups pieces of 
anniversary cake and prizes were awarded to 
various lucky winners. 

Incidentally, we might mention that THE 
JeweLers’ Circutar has been a wonderful 
“ and inspiration to us—containing, as it 
— accounts of the up-to-date methods used 
by other progressive merchants. 

Very sincerely, 
LEON JOSEPH, 
Square Deal Jeweler. 


See next week’s issue of The Jewelers’ 
Circular for timely copy suggestions 
for Spring and Easter selling. 
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Selling Opportunities for the Retailer 





Many Worthy Displays to Be Had for the Asking 




















Fig. 1 shows a display made for a retailer housewife to stop, look and, perhaps, listen 
by a well known manufacturer which can- to the jeweler’s explanation of the origin of 
not fail to attract attention. You may choose the pattern and then if he is a real salesman, 


9 mer 
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any flowers which your good taste dictates to a little description of bits of history con- 
to embellish this exhibit. Fig. 2 is another nected with period silver, for it must be re- 
display of silver which will cause every membered that it is creative genius that 





AN IDEA FOR FEATURING PEARL BEADS OR COS TUME JEWELRY 
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5 fee The Kawneer Com- 

, (4 ‘awe Or panes pany of Niles, Michigan 
: PP Mowery points with pride to re 
more than 260,000 in- : 

stallations of. its resi- be 

lient, solid copper store wo 

front construction. | 


These Kawneer Store 
Fronts placed side by pe 
side, would reach from 
Key West to beyond 
Chicago—more than | 
1,240 miles. | 

This excellent record 
of Kawneer resilient 
construction is offered 
as our bid for your con- 
fidence in— 


Kawneer 


SOLID COPPER 


STORE FRONTS 
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AAT 
The Kawneer Company, 
2008 Front Street 
Niles, Michigan 
Without obligation plesae send me your 
Book of Designs of Kawneer Store Fronts. 
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makes sales not alone the dumb exhibition 
of a piece of merchandise. Creative genius 
puts life into merchandise—makes it move. 

Silver, it might be noted, was one of the 





est sellers last year. Several years ago 
many jewelers complained that their silver 
sales were slow. Co-operation and good ad- 
vertising changed all this, and there is every 
indication that with optimism and hopeful- 
ness confronting the world for 1925, business 
along these lines will continue with the im- 
petus which it has already received. Fancy 
heads and pearl beads continue to sell well 
and sales can be further stimulated by ap- 
propriate window displays. 





fancy colored necklaces should be exhib- 
ited with consideration for the color scheme 
of the drapes, etc., etc. Since many of these 
heads are vari-colored, an endeavor must be 
made to have a general harmonious display. 
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An original idea for a pearl bead display 
would be, at least for a window not too 
large, to show nothing but pearl beads against 
a black background: The strings might be 
shown suspended in their full length and 
arranged by an ingenious window trimmer to 
suggest a snowfall. <A display with card 
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bearing the inscription, “A snowfall of 
pearls,” might be appropriately carried out 
with success. 


Not So Interested After All 





The audience grew less and less until a 
speaker arose with only one man in front of 
him, 

“My dear sir,’ began the speaker, “I can- 
not express the gratitude | feel for the 
courtesy you have shown me in remaining 
to hear my speech.” 

“Oh,” replied the man addressed, “I de- 
serve no thanks; I’m the next speaker.”— 
From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
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Three-Minute 
Selling Talks 


Written Expressly for 
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Gifts at Five Dollars Each 


fM HERE is a certain class of restaurant, 

usually one of a chain, which is de- 
signed to appeal to the holders of moderate 
pecketbooks who, after all, make up the bulk 
of the population, writes Rosamond H., 
Porter. The policy of these restaurants is 
to figure a small profit on a large volume 
of business rather than a large profit on a 
comparatively small volume of business. 
I'l] admit that a one-armed lunch seems 
rather a far cry from an exclusive jewelry 
store, but my point is this. 

There are a lot of weddings every June 
and this June is going to be no exception 
to the rule. A big percentage of the wed- 
ding presents purchased in your store as 
your share of this trade probably cost more 
than $20 apiece. That is more than the 
holders of the moderate pocketbooks can 
afford to pay. Now nearly everyone knows 
some bride this Spring to whom they would 
like to send a present, but as they cannot 
give very much they probably end by giving 
nothing and the jewelers do just that much 
less business. 

The thoughts of holders of moderate 
pocketbooks may run something like this: 

“Yes, I'd like to send Mary Smith some- 
thing. I really ought to, but where is. the 
money coming from—I could spend five 

















A BEAUTIFUL SILVER DISPLAY DESIGNED FOR THE RETAILER BY A WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURER 
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Conklin enables the dealer to 
serve the fast expanding retail 
market for fountain pens and 
refillable pencils today, with a 
small investment and a small 
stock of rapidly turning num- 
bers. A Conklin stock is an al- 
ways liquid asset, and an ener- 
getic profit earner everywhere. 


TOLEDO 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Pens 


a , 





oncentfrate 


With a half dozen Conklin 


‘models you can meet every 


popular preference and purse. 
The Conklin Endura, the first 
unconditionally and perpetually 
guaranteed fountain pen ever 
given to trade, will be the 
choice of more than half the 
fountain pen shoppers. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 
BARCELONA 


r Pencils - Sets 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. - TOLEDO, OHIO 
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dollars, only what could I get for that—l 
can't think of a thing.” The result of this 
may be the purchase of something useless 
and not very attractive for the bride or— 


nothing at all. It is likely to be the latter. 
This advertisement shows that one jeweler 
has not been napping and has decided to get 
his share of this kind of business and there 
is no doubt in my mind that he will get a 
lot. The advertisement is worded in such a 
way as to suggest to the reader that she is 
only ene of many who must consider the 
cost. Embodied in it are a number of sug- 
gestions that cannot fail to interest and if 
the items specifically mentioned do not 
attract sufficiently, the feeling is created of 
many other lovely things from which a 
choice can be made. 

Concoct some advertising to appeal espe- 
cially to the holders of the moderate pocket- 
books and make a small profit on a good 
volume of business like the one-armed lunch. 


Stationery As Gay As Spring Flowers 


SUALLY the most harmonious arrange- 

ment of stationery is the featuring ot 

one particular color, but there are occasions 

when one may wisely depart from the con- 
ventional—and such is Spring! 

Try the plan of Fowler Bros., Los An- 
geles, Cal., and fill your window with your 
gayest of gay stationery in many shades of 
paper, and wide variety of brilliant envelope 
flaps. Near each particular color, place a 
graceful, plumed pen in its stand, matching 
the stationery. Then, select a colored scene 
of wildflowers in a meadow, or picturesque 
garden scene—frame it suitably and find an 
effective corner for it. amid your Spring 
stationery. Your poster may read: 


Stationery 


As Varied and Colorful as Spring 
Flowers! 


Costume Jewelry for Easter 
Appropriate settings for Easter gifts are 
purple and white velvet on the flooring, a 
large gold cross and a potted Easter lily; 
or a church background of stained glass 
windows; or even just one beautiful framed 
picture of the women at Christ’s empty 
tomb. Among the personal gift jewelry, a 
huge paper egg of many colors in pastel 
shades may be placed in the center of the 


THIS IDEA MAY WELL BE ADAPTED TO THE JEWELER’S WINDOW 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
window, with a huge, soft bow of tulle, and 
trailing from it small ribbons of many pale 
shades ending at a suitable gift “For 
Mother,” “For Your Sweetheart,” “For 
Your Wife,” “For Baby,” etc. The picture 
below taken at Blackstone’s shows just 
such a gorgeous Easter egg, surrounded by 
pretty Easter frocks instead of jewelry. 
Make the egg the proper size to your 
window space. 

Women are so interested in the purchas- 


ing of the new Easter hat and dress, yet 
fashion has decreed that the finishing touch 
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it, a soft, crushable frock, satin slippers arid 
silk stockings. This feminine apparel will 
not take up as much space as you might 
suppose. Then feature necklaces, earrings 
and bracelets as: 
‘Easter Jewelry to Match the Gown” 
Let your poster read: 

The Final Pleasure of Your Easter 
Shopping. Selecting the: -Appropriate 
Jewelry to Bring Out the Best in Your 
Easter Outfit. Bring: in Your New 


“aster Frock and Let Us Suggest the 
Jewelry That Matches Perfectly. 





A BEAUTIFUL EASTER WINDOW BY JOSEPH, SCRANTON, PA. 


these days is costume jewelry. So, if you 
want an original display previous to your 
lilies and the cross that are most befitting 
just before Easter, place within your win- 
dow an adorable Easter hat, peeping out of 
a gay hat box, amid tissue paper, and near 





Of course. one of your window displays 
will be solely wrist watches, if you know 
human nature, for I wonder if there was 
ever a young girl who did not ardently hope 
that THIS Easter, mother and dad would 
give her the long coveted wrist watch. After 
all it is a most appropriate occasion for a 
watch, as it is the message of Easter that 
gives all real meaning and value to TIME. 

A Little Difference in Window Signs 

“There Is the Watch I Want My Boy to 
Have.” These words just quoted were the 
top line of a window sign appearing in a 
jewelry store. They invited attention and 
held interest. This sentence had additional 
words appearing below phrased as follows, 
so that the whole sign read in this way: 


There Is the Watch | Want My Boy 
to Have 
It was our customer who made the 


choice. The same opportunity is 
offered to you. 


Easter may be made a profitable selling 


occasion by wise merchandising and timely 
advertising. 
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Greetings: 


We wish to thank all our loyal customers for our consistent growth 
during the past 23 years and give assurance of continued fair prices and 
treatment. We will continue as in the past to carry only merchandise 
of standard and nationally known brands. 


WADSWORTH — ROY 


ILLINOIS |WATCHES CASES) rauys — _ STAR 


PDEN {ILLINOIS — DEUBER 


BiG BN CLOCKS _es,asy BEN 


We are distributors of Western Clock Co., New Haven, Gilbert, Sessions, Ansonia, 
Ingraham, Waterbury and Junghams Chime Clocks. 


is47—wo. RocERS— SIT WERWARE. 3 -oneipa—community 


Importers of diamonds and of the well known 


LEVCO WATCHES 


Send us a trial order and convince yourself of our efficient service and fair prices. 


M. LEVITZ & CO. 


LEVITZ BLDG. Est. 1902 - ALBANY, N. Y. 









































Clocks of the better kind, and Service our specialty 


CLOCKS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


FLAT AND HOLLOW WARE 


THE H. W. BURDICK COMPANY 


1010 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Try us when ordering 


Seth Thomas—Herschede—Sessions — Western — Ingersoll 
No goods sold at retail 
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“Competition”? as Some Jewelers See It 





Interesting Interviews and Suggestions for Improvement 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 




















GomeE competition is sharper and causes 
more trouble than outside competition 
ever did or ever will in the opinion of lead- 
ing downtown Milwaukee jewelers who 
were recently interviewed on the subject by 
a representative of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

“A certain percentage of the people 
always buy out-of-town,” these jewelers 
agree. “Some Milwaukeeans buy in Chi- 
cago, some Chicagoans in New York, some 
of Gotham in Paris, and some from Madi- 
son, Wis., in Milwaukee.” 

“Milwaukee gains, if anything, in the 
process,” one of them declared. “There are 
certainly more persons from other towns 
buying here than there are Milwaukeeans 
buying anywhere else. Milwaukee jewelers 
don’t fear outside competition. It is so 
negligible as scarcely to be reckoned with. 

“The jewelers’ greatest loss is due to lack 
of harmony and co-operation among them- 
selves in their own city,” according to Henry 
Rank, of the firm of Rank & Motteram. 
“Almost every other successful line of indus- 
try today has the wholehearted co-operation 
of all the people in that business. 

“The average jeweler is very indifferent 
to any form of co-operation—especially if it 
be with jewelers outside the city. He seems 
never to have learned the valuable lesson of 
what can be accomplished for his benefit by 
co-operating with his fellow jeweler. 

“Why should we put on crystals for 25 
cents or do engraving free and limit the 
selling prices as is done so the jeweler with 
his big overhead, due to his small turnover, 
cannot possibly be a real money maker in 
his business,” Mr, Rank asks. 

“Every retail jeweler today is confronted 
with increased cost of doing business. It is 
a never solved problem which only can be 
met by doing the largest possible volume of 
business on the smallest possible investment. 
This means careful buying—rather buy 
oftener and in smaller quantity so as to keep 
one’s buying power open for the new things 
and so as not to be found overloaded when 
the demand changes. 

“Too much easy credit has been and 
always will be the ruination of many a 
Jeweler who might otherwise have been suc- 
cessful. Given easy credit most jewelers 
overbuy and finally tie themselves to a few 
houses with the eventual result that they 
hnally control him and he becomes merely 
their agent, 

_ Jewelers also generally carry too many 
lines which are not profitable and which eat 
up the surplus from the better lines. Stores 
which check up on this matter by depart- 
one their business soon learn this 
* lr Often where they thought 
the Asti making the most money they find 

Wg aviest actual losses, 

Pay + a most successful jewelers in 
the resuf ay carry three or four lines with 

Sult that their turnover is rapid and 


their accumulation of old stock almost 
negligible.” 

Mr. Rank believes that younger blood 
should be encouraged by the proprietors of 
all jewelry stores. “We are living in an 
atmosphere where everything is changing 
rapidly,” he said, “and in the future this 
condition is likely to be accentuated so we 
need younger blood to furnish new ideas and 
enable us to meet changing circumstances 
more readily. 

“Thousands and thousands of dollars are 
being spent by manufacturers who furnish 
advertising and sales helps which are little 
used by the average jeweler. Jewelers 
should co-operate and hook-up with these 
helps which have been carefully planned 
for them by the best brains available and at 
tremendous cost. 

“Many jewelers, too, do not take advan- 
tage of their greatest asset—their store win- 
dows. There is no doubt but what display 
windows if properly handled show the 
greatest return for the effort made than 
anything else the jeweler can do.” 

With respect to outside competition Mr. 
Rank said: “If the jeweler conducts his 
business on a modern business basis he will 
be a progressive merchandiser and need not 
fear outside competition. Mail order houses 
and jewelers in larger cities nearby only 
take business from local jewelry firms which 
persist in clinging to old methods and are 
consequently not modern or up-to-date. 

“Think of the business the gift shops have 
developed and what is a jewelry store but 
a real* gift store. It was done by clever 
store and window arrangement, prices shown 
on some of the most attractive goods in the 
windows, table displays in the stores, and 
clever salespeople in charge. 

“Pick up a magazine or newspaper and 
you will find that some lines spend from 25 
to 100 times what is being done in our busi- 
ness for advertising. It’s no wonder that 
the sales go elsewhere when one considers the 
tremendous effort being made in other lines. 
The American public loves nice things and 
are willing to pay for them but we jewelers 
must learn, as others have done, that to get 
this business we must co-operate and make 
inducements to the vast buying public in a 
manner so as to attract them. 

“We have been relieved of paying the tre- 
mendous sales tax of the war period, just 
passed, so why not use at least a portion of 
this money to push and promote the jewelry 
business.” 

Edward Siedel, of the R. Siedel jewelry 
store, Grand Ave. at 2d St., believes that 
real success in the jewelry business comes 
with keeping abreast the times and in step 
with one’s patrons and given value for value 
received, 

“We don’t believe that many patrons of 
this store go elsewhere to shop. In fact just 
the opposite seems to be the case. Many 


folks who bought at this store when they 
lived in Milwaukee and now have moved 
away continue to buy here. During this 
last Christmas season there were any num- 
ber of out-of-town persons, generally former 
resident patrons, who placed large orders 
here, 

“We really make no special effort to keep 
any folks from buying out-of-town if they 
care to. We conduct an up-to-date store, 
give value for all money received, and con- 
stantly strive to uphold an established repu- 
tation. A good reputation is the best asset 
which a jewelry store can have. It keeps 
old customers and attracts new ones. 

“The greatest danger faced by veteran 
jewelry stores lies in their tendency to allow 
their patrons to outgrow them. When 
jewelers start their little stores their cus- 
tomers are usually modest persons from 
modest homes but as time passes some of 
these people become wealthy and move into 
fine homes and desire finer things. 

“The jewelers then must grow with these 
people, must maintain attractive modern 
stores, and show fine merchandise. We be- 
lieve that it is part of a jeweler’s business 
to encourage his customers in their desires 
for better things by fine displays and better 
merchandise. 

“Jewelers should also keep their stocks 
clean at all times. Many in the trade over- 
look this important matter for long periods 
at a time and then find themselves loaded 
with antiquated merchandise. The shrewd 
merchandiser, however, watches the move- 
ment of all his stocks and when certain items 
begin to move slowly he offers them as 
specials at slightly reduced prices. 

“Under such conditions customers will 
often buy articles which are not otherwise 
in demand, enjoy them and appreciate the 
saving which they obtained. Such satisfac- 
tion, of course, helps to build a store’s repu- 
tation. Even in holiday seasons we have 
often found it well worth our while to mark 
down prices on certain slow moving items 
and clean them out. Sometimes a $50 
brooch, almost unsalable at that price, will 
be in big demand at $35 or $40. 

“The practice of keeping one’s stock clean 
always enables the jeweler to show a fresh 
stock. He can always buy desirable things 
as they enter the market with no fear that 
they will supplant some other item he is 
attempting to move. The modern jewelry 
store should not be heavily stock with dupli- 
cate articles but should present variety to 
its customers, 

“Patrons like to deal with a bright, clean, 
prosperous and reputable store where prices 
are right. We do not feel that our cus- 
tomers, any of them, make a practice of 
buying jewelry elsewhere and we conduct 
our store so that we honestly do not believe 
there would be any advantage in their doing 
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Leather and Velvet Cases 



































ESTABLISHED 1888 





























35 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Window and Show Case Display Outfits 











Display Blocks 











Flannel Rolls and Bags 





Paper Boxes 














Cards, Tags. Findings, etc. 











INCORPORATED 1919 


Wolfsheim & Sachs, ["« 


Manufacturers of 


Jewelry Boxes, Trays ana Novelties 
Factories at Brooklyn and Buffalo, N. Y. 


































































ers for linen, shoes, etc. 
brella,. etc. 
boxes, to order. 












WARDROBE TRUNK 


In stock in rawhide bound finish. Two locks. 
carry either one or two of the two stack cases. 
Clothing space for five suits, um- 
Wardrobe Trunk to carry telescope cases or 
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1HE TWO STACK CASE 
Russet leather—6” deep inside 








Space will 
Four draw- 


Regulation Telescope Sample 
inches to 15 inches deep inside. 





Cowhide and Black Fibre in stock. 


Cases in stock; 5 
Drop front. Black 








A Complete Line Always in Stock 


Our special order department is equipped to manu- 
facture all kinds of Luggage in a minimum of time. 


Booklet sent on request 


177 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
586 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
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William ii. Upmeyer, of the Bunde & 
Upmeyer | said that his firm scarcely 


considers outside competition. “The com- 
tition that we have to meet is local com- 
petition. Some of our neighbors are more 
of a menace to the jewelry business in gen- 
eral, which of course includes our business, 
than all the trade in Chicago or New York. 
“Our fight is not with legitimate jewelers 
no matter where they are located. The 
ieweler around the corner in every town, we 
don't suppose conditions in Milwaukee are 
exceptional, is the danger—the fellow who 
cits prices and knocks his competitors. 
“There should be more co-operation and 
friendliness among jewelers and if the ethics 
of the business were maintained there would 
be. Of course, the outlaws, as well as hurt- 
ing the business in general, eventually hang 
themselves. We have seen many of them 
cose their doors during our long career. 
“Our advice to jewelers is never stoop to 
meet competition, Raise your standard 
every time the other fellow lowers his, if 


anything, Give honest value. Charge 
honest prices. Conduct an attractive, modern 
sore and make an honest profit. Jewelers 


who establish a reputation and then con- 
santly strive to maintain and increase that 
reputation need not fear competition, no 
matter what its source.” 

Mr. Upmeyer also urged all jewelers to 
treat all their customers alike. “Give the 
people to understand, by your deeds rather 
than your words, that everybody is treated 
alike in your store, not only in regard to 
price but also with respect to service.” 

“Once the jeweler can obtain the confi- 
dence of his customers,” Robert Esser said, 
“he has little chance of losing them as long 
as he serves them. We stress the idea of 
service in this store and we try to render 
service in painstaking detail to an extent 
which would probably be misunderstood 
anywhere else. 

“As long as a customer is satisfied he is 
not prone to buy elsewhere. We _ believe 
that service, our service, satisfies. We've 
taken long years and concentrated effort to 
perfect the type of service we offer. It is 
personal or individualized service. It is a 
good many other things. 

“This store also concentrates on servicing 
and selling an exclusive jewelry line. We 
lave not entered the glassware, gift shop or 
any similar fields. We do not believe our 
service could be as satisfactory or complete 
it was spread in very many directions, 

“\\ © conduct our store without considera- 
m of how our competitors’ stores are being 
conducted and believe that the less a jeweler 
considers his competitors the less his cus- 
— will consider them. This statement, 
‘Owever, should not be construed to mean 
that we believe in being unfriendly to other 
Jewelers as quite the reverse is true.” 

Ra as eipeiy way Milwaukee jewelers 
mote theta — doing ‘many things to pro- 
in ie a ao a and increase its standing 
tive ed the local people. Co-opera- 
; sing campaigns have been con- 
Gucted here on comparatively elaborate 
scales and a majo tie af Ge loweions a 
individual ‘i ajority of the jewelers do 

Vvertising as well. 
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OME time ago, the Editor of the Store- 

keeping Department prepared and pub- 
lished a list of questions on diamonds. Many 
replies have come in, some of them from men 
who have been in the diamond business for 
several years, requesting information which 
would answer these questions. In com- 
pliance with these requests, we have pre- 
pared the following brief replies. The in- 
formation might advantageously be enlarged 
upon and used in the form of an instructive 
booklet for public distribution. 

QUESTIONS 

No. 1—How long does it take to cut and 
polish a one carat diamond? 

No. 2—Mention eight grades of diamonds 
in the order of their valuation. 

No. 3—Are diamonds always cut in the 
rough, along the line of cleavage? 

No. 4—Do you know of any other way in 
which they are cut? Why are they so cut? 

No, 5—What are the correct proportions 
of a properly cut diamond? 

No. 6—Can you name half a dozen of the 
famous diamonds of the world? 

No. 7—Can you tell the size and some of 
the history of each? 

No. 8—What is the largest diamond cut- 
ting factory in the world? 

No, 9—How many men does it employ? 

No. 10—Why are some diamonds $200 
a carat and others $1,000 a carat? 

No. 11—What gives brilliancy to a dia- 
mond ? 

ANSWERS 

No. 1.—Three days. 

No. 2.—The goods mined at South Africa 
are sorted at Kimberly as follows: 1, close 
goods; 2, spotted stones; 3, rejection cleav- 
age; 4, fine cleavage; 5, light brown cleave; 
6, ordinary and rejection cleavage; 7, flats; 
8, naats; 9, rubbish; 10, boart. 

These classifications are defined as follows 
in a little book called, “Diamonds, Pearls 
and Precious Stones,” by Marcell N. Smith: 

Close goods are supposed to be pure stones 
of desirable shapes. Spotted stones are 
crystals slightly spotted. Rejection stones 
are those seriously depreciated by spots. 
Cleavage are broken stones. Flats are flat 
crystals. Rubbish and boart is polishing 
material, 

The first eight classes are supposed to be 
further sub-divided according to shades, as 
follows: 

Blue white, first cape, second cape, first 
bye, second bye, off color, light yellow, 
yellow. 

Only the first grade, or close goods, are 
really carefully graded according to these 


eight shades. With the other grades the 
sorters are less particular. Each color is 
again sub-divided into several sizes, and 


when the goods arrive in London, the Syndi- 
cate again sorts them into: 
Finest extra blue white, extra blue white, 
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finest blue white, blue white, finest white, 
white, silver capes, fine capes, capes, bye- 
waters, yellows, finest light brown, light 
brown, brown and dark brown. 

All these colors are divided into shipments 
of closed goods, spotteds, irregulars, blocks, 
naats and flats. 

Nos. 3 and 4.—Diamonds were formerly 
cut along the line of cleavage but now, as 
seen during a trip through a large diamond 
cutting factory in Amsterdam, - Holland, 
many stones are being sawed other ways for 
economic reasons. At the time of the 
writer’s visit, Sept. 21, 1922, only very small 
stones were being cut. It was explained 
that it sometimes required two weeks to 
saw some stones. 

No. 5.—One-third above the girdle and 
two-thirds below. The table should be two- 
fifths the diameter of the stone. Number 
of facets—58. 

No. 6.—Cullinan, Kohinoor, Orloff, Regent 
or Pitt, Great Mogul, Excelsior, Florentine. 

No. 7.—For the history and size of the 
above, see article below. 

Nos. 8 and 9.—When the writer visited 
the factory in Amsterdam, it was claimed 
that 700 men are normally employed there. 
At the time of the visit (September, 1922), 
about 400 men were at work. 

No. 10—The variation is caused by 
color, quality, cutting and brilliancy. 

No. 11.—Proper cutting has much to do 
with it, as well as the quality, purity and 
color of the stones. 

Following is a list of some important dia- 
monds and a brief history: 


GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WoRLD 

Cullinan—Found in Pretoria, the largest of the 
eight mines of South Africa, January 25, 1905. 
Weighed originally 3,01434 karats, but was cut 
in nine separate stones, the largest weighing 
516% karats. 

Kohinoor (Mountain of Light)—Mentioned as far 
back as the 12th century. In 1850 became the 
property of Queen Victoria Weighed at the 
time 1867, karats. : 

Orloff—Weighs 194% karats. 
been stolen by a soldier from an Indian idol 
of which it formed one of the eyes. Bought in 
1791 in Amsterdam by Prince Orloff for the 
Empress Catharine II of Russia. 

Regent or Pitt—Was sold in 1717 to the Duke of 
Orleans for $500,000. Reduced by cutting from 
410 karats to 136%, karats. Used by Napoleon 
as collateral for raising a loan, and later re- 
deemed by him. 

Excelsicr—-Found in 1893 at the Jagerfontein Mine, 
and weighed in the rough 971% karats. Reduced 
to 239 karats after cutting. 

The Great Mogul—As described by a _ French 
traveler in 1665, weighed 188 karats. Found in 
1630 and originally weighed, in the rough, about 
737% karats. 

The Florentine—Weighs 133% karats; owned by 
the Royal House of Austria. 

The Sancy—-Weighs 53 12/16 karats. Purchased 
in Portugal by De Sancy. Passed into possession 
of Louis XIV from whom it was stolen during 
the Revolution. Recovered and finally brought 
to India. 

Nizam—East Indian diamond, weighing 277 karats. 
Originally weighed 440 karats. 

Hope Blue—Of a beautiful sapphire blue color. 
Found in 1830 and became part of the collection 
of Henty Phillip Hope. When cut it weighed 
.444% Karats. 

Empress Eugenie—Given by Catherine II of Russia 
to one of her favorites and later obtained by 
Napoleon III who gave it to Eugenie as a 
wedding gift. When cut it weighed 51 karats. 

Star of the South—Found in 1853 in Brazil and 
weighs 125 karats. Bought for $400,000 by the 
Gaikwar of Baroda. 


Believed to have 








Keep pushing right ahead. When you 
stop to look back you lose momentum. 
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7 he Cross-Ssec- 
tion shows how 
the totally re- 
flecting Prisms 
bend the rays of 
light back upon 
themselves, cre- 
ating a high 
power in a Bin- 
ocular of com- 
pact shape. 


Lemaire 
Prism Binoculars 


are of a quality and appearance sec- 
ond to none and possess a reputation 
equal to that of their character. 
Their prices are moderate and the 
dealer who stocks them is assured of 


a rapid turn-over. 


A large Variety of Styles and Powers 
include the famous Changeable Binocu- 
lars: 

No. 1072 — 6, &, 10 X 

No. 1074 — 8, 10, 12 X 


These give the user the services of 3 
sinoculars in one, for the change to a 
high, low or medium power, as may be 
required, can be simply effected by means 
of an instantaneous device. 


Illustrated Booklet on the entire line or 
LEMAIRE BINOCULARS 
on application 


Sussfeld, Lorsch & Schimmel 


Sole Distributors for the United States and Canada 
153 West Twenty-third Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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OUR STOCK FOR THE 
SPRING IS NOW COMPLETE 
COMPACTS 
BRACELETS 
CHOKERS 
W. & D. BAGS 
WRISTLETS 
CATERING STRICTLY TO 
THE RETAIL JEWELER 

“If It's New We Have It” 


Frohman & Co. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
CINCINNATI 
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n excellent. 
Side-line for 


jewelers 


Quick profits are being made in 
Schickerling radio tubes — the 
popular tubes of the season! 

The only tube with trian- 
gular stabilizing plates. They 
eliminate tube noises, permit- 
ting a clear, loud reception 
without distortion. 

Every radio owner must re- 
place his tubes occasionally, so 
that there’s a constant market 
for them. 


Let us send you our folder, prices 
and discounts on the different 
models, etc. Write or wire to 
ALFRED SCHICKERLING 
Vice-President of 
SCHICKERLING PRODUCTS CORP. 
Jewelers Bldg., 36 W. 47th St., New York 


Factory: 401-7 Mulberry St., Newark, N.J. 


SCHICKERLING 





> 





This best- 


seller retails at 


S-4000—5 volt, Standard 
Base, 4 amp. Detector-am- 
plifier with full, noise-free 
distortionless volume. 


Get folder for description 
of other models 











All models sold 
with a 10 day RADIO TUBES 
written guarantee With the Stabilizing Triangular Plates 
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Practical Publicity for the Retailer 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 
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Whole Newspaper Section Used by 
Scranton Jeweler 
YHE JOSEPH TIMES” was the title 
given to a newspaper section devoted 
entirely to the advertising of the Joseph Jew- 


nowadays to be heard in the din of compe- 
tition. Too much dignity will make you 
lonesome. 

Here is the first page of the advertisement 
just as it came from the press and it cer- 





”_ 


SCRANTON. 


xtton Che Doseph Gime == 


‘ r PAGES—SCRANTON, PA, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4, 1924.8 PAGES 


THE FASTEST GROWING JEWELRY STORE IN THE STATE OF PENASYLVANIA OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH 


Liss ——— 





CHEERS JOSEPH'S BIG HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPRUCE STREET STORE PREPARES FOR 25,000 XMAS BUYERS 


$150, 000 & CEM STOCK \SCRANTON’S BUSIEST JEWELRY STORE 


CREDIT POLICY PUTS JEWELRY GIFTS 





= 









OFFERED TO PUBLIC 
rf ~ Tue Christmas. | i SoA Epete 
Extre Sclespeopie Provided To Handle pone 
Business 


Crowds—Joseph Tells How 
Forged Te Front in Only 19 Months. 








With stock valued at more than a hundred 
thousand the 








AND MAN WHO MADE IT POSSIBLE! 
Se 


WITHIN REACH OF EVERY SCRANTONIAN 





JOSEPH DEFENDS | ‘ex:frem-*ser-rer: SCRANTON FOLKS 
CREDIT JEWELER; | So=es Seer] HONESTY ORAWS' 
CITES WAR BOND Leeear BILE PANS 
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a Square Deal for 211 and Credit tor | 





Shop Early! 
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HOW JOSEPH, OF SCRANTON, PA., 


In one day 720 belts advertised at $1.00 each, were sold by this advertiser. 


Were $1,800, the belts helping to sell other merchandise. 


elry Co,, Scranton, Pa., Dec. 4th. The price 
Was “one smile a copy.” This is intensive 
advertising—but then, one must shout loud 
ro aitinstitinienciee 
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== SWUM DEAL-JEWELRY STORE OFFERS = 
“= ONLY WORLD'S FINEST MERCHANDISE 
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«| EXPRESSES SYMPATHY FOR 
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BUSINESS 


WENT AFTER HOLIDAY 
The total sales in that day 
The belts were advertised in a space of 40 inches. 


tainly is startling.. é 
hood and startled the adjacent environs. 
Note the headings all set up as news. 














Read The Jewelers’ Circular every week for pomatioal advertising ideas. 


It startled the neighbor- 
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“Credit Policy Puts Jewelry Gifts Within 
Reach of Every Scrantonian, ‘Pay From 
Your Pay’ Policy to Prevail Throughout 
Holiday Season,” says the advertiser. 

In another column we find this head: 
“Toseph defends credit jeweler, cites war 
bond; says working man is entitled to privi 
lege of charge account granted rich.” 

“Scranton Folks’ Honesty Draws Deal- 
ers’ Praise.” 

Leo Joseph says, “you can tell an honest 
man by his smile every time.” Sixty-four 
columns of dynamic advertising! Whether 
many will consider them sensational or not, 
they show enterprise and deserve commen- 
dation for that reason. If the Joseph con- 
cern does this after 19 months in business, 
what will it do after 19 years? 

The owner, it is stated in the news col- 
umns, peddled newspapers in Scranton not 
sO many years ago. The human interest in 
the advertising is also noteworthy. On page 
three, the jeweler says, “I am building up 
this business for my son. I expect your 
son to trade here.” Under this caption, is 
a picture of the store and Joseph, Jr., with 
this description: Introducing Square Deal, 
Jr., better known on Green View St. as 
Jack Joseph. He is crowding two years of 
age and is a real “he-man”—the same fellow 
who gave Scranton youngsters free baby 
cups, during the first birthday of his fa- 
ther’s jewelry business, last May. 

He talks—and about the best thing he says 
s: “Daddy, you mark those price tags low.” 
And Dad does, Come in and see. 

On another page are shown several pic- 
tures of the selling staff. Every page is 
well illustrated with timely merchandise and 
prices are quoted in every instance. Or 
page six, we note a quotation from the 
JEWELERS’ CrircuLar’s selling calendar. 

Nor is an editorial page lacking from this 
unique advertisement. The last page con- 
tains editorials by Joseph which are worth 
reading. Here they are: 


My Creed! 


I BELIEVE in the goods I sell—I 

wouldn’t sell you anything that Abe 
Lincoln wouldn’t guarantee—is that 
good enough? 

I believe that honest goods can be 
sold at an honest profit—and I don’t 
want any National Holiday named af- 
ter Joseph just because I tell the truth. 

I believe in working—in laughing— 
and in boosting—in today and in the 
work I’m doing—and in tomorrow; to- 
morrow is but the mirror of yester- 
day’s satisfaction. 

I believe that a man gets what he 
goes after—I’m after the biggest jew- 
elry business in Scranton—I’ll get it— 
because I have great faith in human 
nature—and in Scranton. 

I believe in courtesy—in kindness— 
in generosity—in good cheer and friend- 
ship—and in honest competition—in 
making big customers out of little ones 
and “Joseph” customers out of “Na- 
tives of Missouri.” 


A Well Driven Nail 


“Some of these credit stores think 
they’re giving a fellow something for 
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2 Diamonds 4/100ea. AJ] Profit 
\\ AEs) D 


<2 Ree. Trade Mak Y All Emblems and Initials 


guarantees you genuine diamonds. 


Brisbane Building, Buffele, N. Y. To Retail $25.00 Without Diamonds $14.75 


ee, 
90% cf the Business Men that fail come from the Write for our Free Cut S. ° 


ranks of the Non-Advertiser. Play safe and Advertise. 
Officially Licensed 





No Stock to Carry 


Order on Five Days’ Memo. 
when you have a sale in sight. 


Orders Filled Same Day 
Received 


This <> Reg. Trade 


SOLID GOLD on Hand at All Times in 
14K WHITE GOLD Every Size. DOF MAW 
i i GEN Display Embl Cards for Your Window 
econ ny ~~ aa HOPE RUBY IN ORIGINAL COLORS FREE UPON REQUEST 
Buffalo Jewelry Mfg. Co. ‘th Ba Oorsgem, tem omy Boot FREE Sit de, 2 iat 












Mark 


@uarantecs you genuine diamonds 


Any 
Letter 


Initials 


WRITE for WHOLESALE PRICE 
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63 Chrystie St. 


UAE I 


Announce 


that we are 


{7ANRE 


of the 


CLOCKS. 





| Kovitz & Pashutsky 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
New York 


Keystone Line of Watches 


of which is poo Pons ? 
and Watch Cases ee 
and also the STAR WATCH CASES 


DIAMONDS, DIAMOND WATCHES and 
JEWELRY, also SILVERWARE = and Our line comprises Enameled 


We invite your inspection of 


our very comprehensive line. ‘ MODERN WATCH CO unc. 


Established Since 1911 


_— 
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DIRECT DISTRIBUTORS | is ieee ae ale ak ed 


Li Enameled White Gold Case, Beauti- 
fully Displayed. 





A SOUND body with a poor mind is like a ship 
without a rudder. 


Of what permanent use is a watch, the movement 


You can save disappointment by buying the mod- 
ern line of watches with the cleanly and perfectly 
constructed modern movements. 


All Parts. Interchangeable. 


Platinum and Diamond Set Watches, 
and general line of 14K and 18K 
gold and gold filled watches. 











“Importers of Swiss Watches 
106 FULTON ST. 
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[ A New Greek = 
Design (; 
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uicken Sales With Brocading 


It has been proven over and over that brocaded jewelry and kindred 
items sell better because of their added beauty and attractiveness. 


Let us brocade at least part of your line this season and note the differ- 
ence. You'll find that it’s less expensive than you have thought pos 
sible. Full details and samples on request. 


EAL RSHOULCAANCY rer 


Inquiries beg ot 

F L eproeuc 
and Small Brocade for Bett Iry oo i 
eee rocade for er_Jewe Dein Se 
on eques 


Solicited Providence, RI 
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nothing when they give him credit,” 
we overheard a party say the other 
day. He didn’t known how “square on 
the head he was hitting the nail.” 

We have to have our little “put-in” 
with this fellow who drives nails so 
splendidly. We agree with him from 
shoe leather up. George Washington 
never did a better job of telling the 
truth. 

If you're an honest man, or woman, 
you know whereof we speak. CREDIT 
i; SOMETHING your REPUTA- 
TION entitles you to. Don’t let any 
one “kid” you. Keep your eyes wide 
' oen—AND ON THE PRICE TAG. 
LISTEN TO SALES TALK BUT 
read those little prices. Demand dol- 
Bor for dollar value REGARDLESS 
of how you’re paying and see to it that 
you get it. 

“WE ARE A CREDIT STORE. 

WE believe in CREDIT because it 
provides a means for EVERY ONE to 
own things they desire instead of a 
SELECT FEW, who by mastering the 
att of SELF DENIAL, are able to 
muster together early in life the price 
to pay. 

But we do not feel that we are cut- 
ting off an arm to give you credit. 
We are perfectly frank in saying that 
manufacturers extend us credit. It is 
a NECESSITY in business today and 
every store takes advantage of it re- 
gardless of how they sell to you. 
VHEN THEY DON’T IT’S USU- 
ALLY BECAUSE THE SHERIFF 
HAS TACKED A SIGN ON THE 
DOOR. We pass credit on to you be- 
cause we think you are entitled to it. 

An honest face buys ANYTHING 
IN THIS STORE on CREDIT and 
we don’t care how dirty is the face. 


“Horse Sense”’ 

Choose now! 

The “hardship of cash down” or the 
“friendship OF A LONG TIME TO 
PAY.” 

Cash Down attracts the FEW. Big 
Expense needs a LONG profit on every 


sale, 
SMALL PAYMENTS attract 
HUNDREDS to every ONE “cash 


down” transaction. 

sig Sales mean LOW EXPENSE 
and SOLD FOR LESS. 

GET THIS! 

WEEKLY PAYMENTS. and 
TIME TO PAY is the only way for 
Steady Earners to buy anything. 


No Mystery! 

This store’s ability to SELL FOR 
LESS is no Chinese puzzle that you've 
got to sit up nights figuring out. 

Its BIG BUSINESS that always 
CUTS the price, 
a HUNDRED folks can pay a little 
Own to ONE who pays all “cash.” 
pA HUNDRED SALES mean LESS 
SENSR eee us credit for GOOD 
SENS E. 

We do SELL FOR LESS. 
Cure welcome to come in and find 
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out—no red tape or strings on this 

offer. 

The section contains a great deal of in- 
structive information about the meaning of 
sterling, white gold, etc., etc., which the 
public really ought to know. 


Copy from Watertown Jewelers’ Cooper- 
ative Campaign 
Eight of Watertown’s leading jewelers 
co-operated in putting across their Christ- 
mas advertising. 
Instead of running individual and separate 


|  , 
‘Sp 
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which perhaps might better please you after 
Christmas ? 

“For 12 months in the year your jeweler 
is at your service. He takes care of your 
watch; he keeps the settings of your rings 
secure; he performs a hundred and one little 
services which without him would be very 
annoying. He carries a stock of fine mer- 
chandise known for its worth and worth 
iT. 

“Is jewelry bought at auction and put 
up at a price two and three times higher 
than it is expected to bring the kind of 





AND THE MERRY CROWDS GATHERED ROUND THE SHOW WINDOW 


advertising in scattered positions in the two 
local newspapers, they used attractive single 
advertisements occupying a whole page of the 
newspaper, and thus secured far more notice 
from the public. 

The advertisement consisted of several 
paragraphs, and is signed by the eight 
jewelers, with the address of each. 

The copy is as follows: 

“An important message to the public from 
the jewelers of Watertown, 

“With the Gift season of the year at hand 
and gifts of jewelry the foremost of gifts 
desired, Watertown’s leading jewelers unite 
in thetr service to you. 

“What counts for more, and particularly 
when jt comes to the selection of a fine gem 
or a piece of jewelry, than the integrity of 
the jeweler, the dependability as to quality 
of the gift you select, and the confidence and 
satisfaction which is yours in knowing that 
the jeweler from which your gift was pur- 
chased or from whom you purchased the 
gift, stands back of it and stands ready to 
assist you in the selection of another article 





jewelry that you can treasure for the years 
to come and which will be a pride and joy 
to those to whom you pass it down? No, 
such jewelry can never fulfill more than a 
passing pleasure. The sensation of getting 
something for nothing which we all know 
from past experiences, is a snare and delu- 
sion. 

“Your jeweler does not ask you to pay 
more than a small legitimate profit for gems 
of finest quality and jewelry of lasting. 
pleasure. 

And isn’t it really worth it in the long. 
run to know that your jewelry is that kind 
of jewelry? 

“See your jeweler, select. your gifts and: 
compare.” 

The names signed to the announcement are: 
John S. Baird, 8 Public Square; Silas L. 
George, 106 Court St.; E. P. Hines, Chamber 
of Commerce building; Wm. Morgan, 1 Pad- 
dock Arcade; O. P. Phillips, 124 Franklin 
St.; H. W. Radder, Y. W. C. A. building, 
54 Public Square;- Rothschild Bros., 206 
Court St.; George C. Smith, 138 Arsenal St.. 
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VALUE BELLS 
Many 


shows 
you how. 


winner for them. You, too, 
use. 
on our mailing list. 


i: CASTS WORONOCK & SONS, Inc. 
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RING MOUNTINGS , 
Hand-Made—Original 


In 
18 Kt. White Gold 


| 

| 

Iridio-Platinum | 
—- ( ea 
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[ridio-Platinum 
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SPECIAL ORDER 
WORK x 
i! 
Johnson Brothers E 
100 W. 21st STREET NEW YORK a 
e 
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PEARLS THAT MAKE 
YOU BIG PROFITS 


La Boheme Pearls 


PEARL BRACELETS, EARRINGS 
SAUTOIRS & LATEST NOVELTIES 


Samples sent on request 


La Boheme Pearl Corp. 


17 West 42d Street New York 





Deal 


$2.50 
$2.75 
$3.95 


Our Special Genuine Deltah Indestructible Frent 

Pearls, fine lustre, put up in faney plush gift cas. 
No. JC-266. With 14K solid white gold No. JC-268. With 14K solid white gol 
co diamond set, fancy safety clasp; spring ring; length, 24 inches. 
length, 24 inches. Each $3,95 Each §2.75 

No. JC-267. With 14K solid white gold Also a complete stock of Standard Delta 
spring ring; length, 18 inches. Pearls. Write for our 336-page cats- 


Indestructible 














Deltah Jeanette 





Each $2.50 logue today. 
Joseph Hagn Co. See y“uatton'st’ Chicago, Ill 








dealers | 
know our publication is a ; 


can profit quickly by its § 
Let us put your name © 














LABELS and SEALS sewetry Tai 


We specialize in Pearl Tags, Optical Case Labels, Gold Stampin, 
Designing, Engraving, Die Stamping, Color Printing, Embossing. 


wie Wes RICHARD M. KRAUS 





429 West Superior St. 
> le 130 West 42nd St., New York 


450 Little Bldg. 











Fourteen Karat Gol 


ONYX 
Jewelry 


Samuel Lawson 


71-73 Nassau Stree 
New York 


Repairing and Special Orders 


oe 
—— 


SEND US YOUR SPECIAL ORDERS FOR g OFS 


<P. EMS-B 
NB BADGE s 


alle COLLEGE-CLASS & FRATERNITY PINS 
INTERBORO MEDAL BADGE CO. 123 FIFTH AVE, NEWYOR 

















the Protection Ring Guard 


Has No Points to Catch or Scratch 
EASY TO PUT ON | 
Made in MK Yellow and White 


The Lion Safety Pin Clutch Co. 








Pat. May 3, 
Pat. Feb. 20, 1917 100 W. 2ist St., Room 411, New York Pa’ met 
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Try This Idea 


ERE is an idea for a Cross Word 
Puzzle which has been used by Meyer’s, 
Buffalo, New York, with much success, and 
other jewelers may adopt a similar plan 
without infringing on any postal law, accord- 
ing to a report recently given to the Store- 


SOLVE THIS 
| CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
AND GET A PRIZE 











If you tring to either of Meyers’ two stores 
the correct solution of this Cross Word Puzzle 
at any time Before Christmaé, ‘we will allow 
you $1.00 on any purchase of $15 or more, end 
$2.00 on any purchase.of $28: or more. The 
answere will be found in various’ places 
throughout our ad in today’s paper . 


# 
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ld 
Horizonte! 9. What we will extend 
5 8 you. 
b —- lv.: Name of firm that 
7 8. Year established makes Time King 
(figures). Watch; 
» Years in business 11, At héw many stores can 
(figures). . 


Meyers’ jewelry ‘he 
. Cagried to tell time : 

(plural) bought? 
. Make of watch that can Vastical 

be bought only: at 2. Our business. 

Meyers’ 4. Sparkling stones that 
. ‘Famous brand of Pearls women love; used in en- 

sold at Meyers’. ~gagement rings. 


Established /889 


‘¥1 MAIN STREET 582 MAIN STREET 


One Door Below Swan St Shea's Hippodrome Bidg. 


TWO STORES 


] A TIMELY AND LEGITIMATE APPLICATION OF 
THE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
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A keeping Editor of THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 

by the Post Office itself. This is not inter- 
preted legally, as a contest at all in which a 
Prize is offered to an individual or individuals 
who solve a puzzle of some kind involving 
distribution by lot or chance, but merely an 
offer to grant a.certain amount of credit to 
everyone alike. 

The jeweler may use his ingenuity in 
making up his own puzzles, choosing what- 
ever words he sees fit, to suggest articles in 
the jewelry business, his own reliability, the 

7 accuracy of his watches, the brilliance of 
| his diamonds, the smartness of his jewelry 
designs, etc., etc. Right now, when the pub- 
lic’s attention is so strongly focused on the 

‘ross word puzzle, the plan will undoubtedly 
| be found worth while. It is well to remem- 
the wording adopted in the accompanying 
Plan, since it infringes no law. The caption 
reads: “Solve this cross word puzzle and get 
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a prize.” Then comes the important text 
which takes the plan out of the category of 
contests: “If you bring to either of Meyer’s 
two stores the correct solution of this cross 
word puzzle at any time before 
we will allow you $1.00 on any purchase of 
$15.00 or more, and $2.00 on any purchase 
of $25.00 or more. The answers will be 
found in various places throughout our ad 
in today’s paper.” The postal authorities are 
not so much concerned with the cross word 
puzzle idea, which is really an intellectual 
process, as they are with the offering of 
prizes. The following announcement has 
been sent out by the U. S. postmaster: 
“Persons who contemplate the use of the 
mail in the operation of prize competitions, 
contests or schemes are advised to ascertain 
whether matter relating thereto is mailable 





Annual Profit-Skaring 
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Stock Taking Sale 
Jncluding our entire stock, at a great savings. AM our 
tine Platinum mountings will be sacrificed 
20% to 25% Reductions 
RINGS WATCHES 
LAMPS CUT GLASS 
BEADS BRACELETS 
CLOCKS SILVERWARE. 


PLATINUM MQUNTINGS 
PURSES AND BAGS 
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PROFIT-SHARING SALE THAT BROUGHT RESULTS 


under the law, and should submit specimens 
of any advertisements, offers, or other 
literature with full particulars relating to 
the project. 

“Publishers are cautioned against the print- 
ing of advertisements or announcements of 
competitions of the character referred to, 
before ascertaining whether the matter is 
mailable, as publications containing matter 
relating to schemes which are not in con- 
formity with the law, are unmailable at 
any rate of postage.” 

a * * 

One Dollar gifts were featured by Ryrie- 
Birks, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in an advertise- 
ment that occupied about 10 inches, four 
columns wide. While many cannot see much 
immediate profit on $1.00 gifts, the occasional 
featuring of them does much to dispel the 
notion that the jeweler conducts an ex- 
clusively high-priced business and will bring 
buyers in for a better grade of merchandise. 

x * * 

A bank in Milwaukee did some clever ad- 
vertising which helped the jewelry trade 
during the holiday season. An example of 
one of the ads is shown. A_ well-known 
chap-about-town is made the subject of one 
announcement. Note how the bankers ap- 
preciate the jeweler’s gifts that last by an- 
nouncing that this fellow, married just six 
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months, gave his wife the “adorable little 
wrist watch she has admired at her favorit 
jeweler’s for the last few months.” ; 

Thus is advertised the advantage of the 
bank’s Christmas Club and the value and 





is a young salesman. 





He has been maried just six 
months. 
» On Christmas morning the 
Only Girl will be wearing, 
, proudly, the “adorable little 


wrist watch” she hgs admired 
at her favorite jeweler’s for 
the last few months. 


Ned's feeling pretty cocky 
over that wrist watch—he’s 
buying it with the money he 





saved in a First Wisconsin 
Christmas Club. 
First Wisconsin National Bank 
foe Millen Dollars. Milwaukee 











BANK ADVERTISING THAT HELPED THE JEWELRY 
BUSINESS 


“appreciatedness” of the jeweler’s mer- 
chandise. 
a 
Milwaukee jewelers during the last 
Christmas season, conducted a vigorous and 
intensive co-operative advertising campaign, 
to increase the sale of jewelry in line with 
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DOLLAR GIFTS OFFERED BY WELL KNOWN FIRM 





their annual policy. Diamond jewelry was 
advertised as “The Gift Everlasting.” 


Try a “Novelty Week’’ 


Why not put in your window some real 
attractive novelties and advertise them in 
the newspaper. Have a “Novelty Week” in 
your town. 

Joe Pieper, popular jeweler of Covington, 





Every day some one asks “Is What’s his name out of business?” 


He had stopped advertising. 
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° throw out an old case, add a new 

Increase Your Equipment Now tnro"jscrease your opportunity, |[ 
for the good spring business which is coming. K 

: 

of 

of 





No. 122 Wall Cases and Mirror Section 


Single units if desired 


F.C. JORGESON & CO., . 159-167 Ann St., Chicago, Ill. , 


40 years’ experience building HIGH GRADE JEWELERS’ FIXTURES. i 


| BERT BorcZINNE- | 


AND COMPANY 


54 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of Jewelry Cases of Quality 














RING 
CASES 


= — 

Sole Lip °G SS 
Patente 

sid Shihers CLeBi on 
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Made to hold ONE, TWO, SIX, and TWELVE RINGS 





These Ring Cases are Covered by the U. S. Government Patent 
(Infringen.ents will be prosecuted according to law) 





in\ 
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We Specialize in Window Display Goods and Show Case Trays of latest designs. 


Uur stocks of Velvet—Leather—Imitation Leather and Ivorine Jewelry Cases are at your disposal. re 
th 
Send us your inquiries and application for samples sh 
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Retail Advertising Department. 


pe 


Ky., tried the plan recently and reports 
much success. He advertised novelties 
ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00. Many 
of Pieper’s ads are used in a uniform space 
of 4%4 inches, double column. He always 












This Week Is 


Novelty Week 
at PIEPER’S! 


EATURED in this week's selling 
pre novelty items ranging in price 

from $1 to $5. You must come to 
+ 






Mi see the variety, the range of color, 
4 their luxury and beauty. 


eats Sees $2.50 
Sterling Silver 


Bar Pins 79c 


safety clasp 
Wonderfully ornamented with semi-precious stones. 
An extraordinary value. 








’ ~~ 


y paAeper, 


- CRESTINS. 
™ BwPeLBR_ 
ADIBON ef pice 





ANOTHER GOOD IDEA BY PIEPER 


uses the characteristic name plate. 
title, “Creative Jeweler” adds to the ad- 
vertising’s original tone. 

The tea table is quite popular nowadays, 
so that the advertisement entitled, “For the 
tea table,” and advertising almond dishes, 
is right on schedule. The gifts are priced 
low enough to interest everybody. 

* * * 

The J. J. Sweeney Jewelry Co., in its 

advertisement of eight inches, single column, 





For the Gea Cable 


Mah Jong or After- 
Theatre Party 

Gifts from 

$2.50 up 





S$ many things—and all so moderately priced 
—in our Sterling Silverware Department. 


These dainty AVA 
almond dishes 
— in great 


variety and at low cost—make an acceptable gift 
at all times. 


Bromberg. & Co. 


Birmingham's Jewelers and Stiversmiths 


218 North 20th Street 











FEATURES TEA TABLE OR PARTY GIFTS 


invites the public to come in and learn how 
to buy a diamond intelligently. 


Pendant Bracelet Attractively Featured 


J. E. Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently distributed a daintily printed folder, 
three inches by five inches, the front cover 
showing an artistically designed pendant 
bracelet of diamonds with cherry coral 
Pendant and black onyx rondelles. From a 


The 


THE 


flexible 


JEWELERS’ 


band of diamonds, 
pendant, in color, is suspended. 


CIRCULAR 


a graceful 
It reveals 


new beauties with every movement of the 
arm. Variety of color may be obtained by 
the use of the emerald, sapphire or ruby 
pendant, or one of green jade, black onyx, 
topaz, amethyst, or lapis lazuli, with appro- 
priate rondelles. 


Civic Pride in the Home Town Brings 


Success 


The J. Herbert Hall Co., which recently 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, as 
described in a recent issue of the Storekeep- 





AND THE PUBLIC NEEDS THE INFORMATION 


ing Department of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
announced the event in a space of 21 inches, 
five columns wide. 


The announcement showed illustrations of 


read: 
Pasadena grow, 
century, 
thousand to the nationally known home city 
The firm has always kept 
pace with the growth and advance of the 
city.” 


of the present. 


during 


the store as it was in 1899, as it was in 
1912, and as it is today. 
under the caption, “Looking Backward,” we 
“The J. Herbert Hall Co. has seen 
the past quarter 


In one column, 


from a quiet hamlet of a few 


Under the caption, “Looking Forward,” in 


an adjoining column, was this: 
will always be proud of its beautiful homes, 


“Pasadena 
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with wide, rose tree bordered boulevards, 
and its public minded citizens of high ideals. 
The J. Herbert Hall Co.’s policy of expan- 
sion is built on fair dealing and progressive 
merchandising that will fully keep pace with 
the growth of the city.” 

On the occasion of the 25th anniversary, 








PENDANT BRACELET 
DEA\MONDS 
GHERRY CORAL PENDANT 
BLACK ONYX RONDELLE. 





JEWELED GIFTS 


vA E Cab wells Company 
— iladelphia 











A RICH PIECE WELL FEATURED 


popular music was supplied to all visitors 
who were also given a beautiful art calendar, 
entitled, “The Shrine of the Nations.” - The 
firm has always taken an interest in home 
town affairs. J. B. Williams, president of 


¢ 


Sport Cuff Links 
in Your Club Colors! 


One of the cleverest and m active novel- 
ties of the season is the new sport Cuff Link 
fn green gold inlaid with enamel of various 
colors. 


The shapes are distinctive—rectangular, with 
round or sharp cormmers-—and the combinations 


make it easy to find a pair in your club colors. 
They show beautiful workmanship and are 
smart to the last degree. 


Come in and see them! 
Visitors Welcome 


Brock and Company 


S-Nordlinger & Sons 





UP TO THE MINUTE 


the Pasadena Chamber of Commerce and 
Civic Association was among those who at- 
tended the celebration. Good work, good 
service and good advertising have been re- 
sponsible for the growth of the business. 

x * * 


“Sport cuff links, in your club colors,” 
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Wholesale 


trunks, 


Let us 


of this 


and cover. 


trays and cases 


you a sample 


427-429 Plum Street 


Reta 


Jewelers’ 


telescopes, case 


If's stamped WES] RAV It’s made right 


PRODUCTS 
‘CIncinnati, Onio. 


QUICK SELLER IN GIFT SECTION 
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WESTERN TRAY & CASE COMPANY 


Established 1864 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


a, 
—— 


il Jewelers’ show 


and window 


Displays 


Made to hold 
200, 300 and 
400 chips. 
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THUMM ME 





WILE IMPORTING CO., Inc. 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 


REAL STONE NECKLACES 
*~ NOVELTY COSTUME JEWELRY 
BRACELETS — BEADS — EARRINGS 
BEADED BAGS 
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A Beautiful New Design in 









SILVERPLATE 


TO SHOW IT IS TO SELL IT 














Special New Utility Tray, as illus- 
trated, with mahogany bottom, fur- 
nished with set at $1.00 additional. 


No charge for regular gift chest with set. 


14 Maiden Lane J, W. JOHNSON 


Telephone Cortland 4644-4645 


NEW Ancestral Pattern 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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qa caption that ought to attract lovers of 
things up to the minute. The ad was used 
by Brock & Co. in a space of 7 inches, 
triple column, 


Use Worthy Manufacturers’ Literature 


Jewelers should take advantage of the ex- 
cilent literature distributed so often by 
enterprising manufacturers and wholesalers. 

Very dainty indeed are the articles shown 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
venient payment accounts to all responsible 
persons, which makes it possible for you to 
secure at once any article in our stock of 
diamonds, watches, jewelry, silverware, 
clocks, leather goods, and other fine mer- 
chandise.” 

A great number of jewelers have recently 
adopted plans akin to this and have found 
them profitable. 


What You Offer Is Important 


In another folder sent out during the 
holidays, this concern featured popular-priced 


























A PAGE FROM A 


in the accompanying folder obtainable by 
any jeweler. The little sketches in the 
corners are excellently done. There are sug- 
gestions for graduations, birthdays, engage- 
ments, etc, 

eo * 


The H. Morton Co., Oaklarid, Cal., which 
was among those who recently sent out such 
folders, forwarded with it a slip entitled, 
“Credit Announcement.” The announce- 
ment read: 

“You may be one of many who desire a 
better quality of merchandise than is sold in 
the average jewelry store, but due to credit 
inducements, you make your purchases from 
an installment house. We take this oppor- 
tunity of informing you that we offer con- 
eee 


BOOKLET ACCESSIBLE TO ANY JEWELER 


items, excellently chosen and all very useful 
and attractive. These suggestions included 
unique thermometers, opera glasses, well 
known shell briar pipes retailing for $10, 
clocks, silver plated cigarette boxes, strap 
watches, leather wallets, sterling hammered 
belt buckles, book ends, coin purses, 
atomizers, pen and pencil sets, compacts, 
ladies’ hand bags mades of ostrich leather 
mounted in gold, and glass bowls engraved 
and embellished with silver deposit. The 
prices range from $1.50 up to $55. 
x * * 

Why not advertise more intensively and 
more regularly, the idea of building up a 
pearl necklace? Jewelers who have fol- 
lowed up this plan assiduously, have been 
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quite successful. Noteworthy in this respect 





is the firm of Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Mil- ° 


waukee, Wis. A page from one of the 


concern’s recent folders, is illustrated. “Pre- | 





Preferred . 
for Pearls 


HIS store enjoys an enviable reputa- 

tion for pearls. We personally as- 
semble our own pearls, for true quality 
and perfect matching, and we have devoted 
many years in this painstaking expert atten- 
tion to the pearls and pearl necklaces we 
now have in stock for Christmas. Make 
your pearl necklace purchase here. Have 
us add to your present necklace perfectly 
in color and grade. Or start a pearl neck- 
lace from our fine assortments, assured al- 
ways of perfect match in completing your 
string. This store is preferred for pearls, 
Buy your pearls here. We have them 
at all prices. + . : . : . 


‘Bunde & Cpmeyer Co. 


ee welers -~Milwaukee 


nhunton Arceda Building 


Where Qyslity Is As Represented 











BEAUTIFUL PEARL ADVERTISING 


ferred for Pearls” makes a very fine caption. 
In the same folder, the concern featured 
jewelry 


some magnificent pieces, includ- 






"WHAT WE BAY 
'T 1ST 18” 





You will find at Lawson's 
an unusual variety of jew- 
elry and novelty pieces per- 
sonally chosen by us for hol- 
iday presentations. 

Stocks are so large and so 
diversified your every gift 
4 from diamond to a silver 
pencil may be quickly se- 
lected. 





2990000 6 








—Leweon's service is stways 
agreeable and competent—Law- 
eon's prices are moderate, although 
quality te high. 
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DAINTY BORDER, FINE SLOGAN 


ing bracelets, rings, and wrist watches. 
** * 
Reid Lawson, Inc., has a dainty little 


announcement which was used in a space of 
six inches, double column, featuring jewelry 





Increased turnover comes from proper merchandising and intelligent advertising. 
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A Rare Chance To 


Save Real Money 


On Optical Goods 


Have you received our 














AINTYSAT 


BARGAIN 
BULLETIN? 















If not, write at once. You 
will be surprised at the 
remarkable values we have 
to offer in optical goods of all 


kinds. 










Don’t Delay - - - Write at once. 

















FILL OUT THE ATTACHED COUPON 


Fett ees e eee eee eee eee 


‘ NEW ERA OPTICAL CO. 


17 No. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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e Please Send ‘“Money-Savers” 
‘ Bargain Bulletin 
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The Trade Mark of Quality 
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RING FINDINGS 


18 Kt. White Gold 


and Platinum 
and All Colors and Karats 


® & © BG 


as 41-0 4i-9 
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14 KARAT FINDING C0. 
64 Fulton St. 


New York 
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BIG SPRING 
SELLER 


A Fifth-Second Sweep 

Hand Attachment on an 

American Watch 

(16 size) to Retail for 
$7.50 


Sales can be made to sportsmen for use at race tracks and 
athletic meets; to students, auto dealers, engineers, teachers, 
physical directors, psychologists, physiologists, laboratories, 
manufacturers, dentists, boy scouts and doctors. All want 
this sturdy Stop Watch, which for practical purposes is just 
as good as the expensive Stop Watch. 

The Pastor Stop Watch is a time-piece as well as a Stop 
Watch. The sweep-second hand registers on the outer circle 
of the watch dial which is graduated in fifths of seconds. The 
minute numbers count the seconds. The unbreakable crystal 
adds to the robustness. The finish is nickel. 

The Pastor Stop Watch is guaranteed mechanically perfect 
and a low-cost maintenance service is offered the user. The 
Pastor Stop Watch is used by leading engineers and has been 
adopted at Yale and other large Universities. 





Pastor Stop Watch 
U. S. Pat. May 6, 19% 


One dozen “Pastors” and Display Box for $57 
Write us for advertising circulars that sell these watches 





The Sterling Watch Company, Inc, Hanefscures 


15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Retail Advertising Department. 


— 
as “The Desired Gift.” The slogan, “What 
re say it is, it is,” is impressive. The 


wt work of this little announcement is dis- 





ctive. 
tin a 


Two progressive retail jewelry concerns in 


Wedding Stationery 


The wedding is the one occasion above all others which calls 
for the highest expression of the Engraver’s art 


Wedding invitanons and marnage announcements are often 
kept for years and constantly reflect the social standing and 
good taste of those who issue them More important still is 
the feeling in the heart of every bride—that, as harbingers of 
the greatest event in her life. they must in every detail be 
perfect 





Brock and Company’s Department of Stationery and Engrav 
ing 1s qualified to offer authentic suggestions and to assist ip 
carrying out vour ideas in distinctive form 

Our engravers and master workmen. employing only the 
finest wedding stationery, make each letter a work of art. And 
you may depend upon the strictest conformity to correct social 
usage in form and wording 


Each envelope bears our umprnt—an all-sufficient guarantee 
of authoritative excellence 


Visitors Welcome 


Brock and Company 


Coarfe A trom Fes leet wrong: ire 





ONE WAY TO FEATURE STATIONERY 


los Angeles, Cal., feature wedding and 
anniversary stationery in dignified and dis- 
tinctive announcements. Feagans & Co, have 
a departmen of Heraldry which they have 
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Announcements and Invitations 


¢ for Weddings and Anniversaries 
—A Superior Service at Less Cost 


Feaqans and Co. enjoy unusual facilities for the execution 
4 Offall Social Stationery requirements. Maintaining our ows. 
staff of expert die cutters and engravers and our own 
completely equipped shops nght here on the premises, for 
* both printing and embossing enables us to effect substan- @ 
tial economies of operation which are reflected in substan- 
tal savings for our patrons 


All our engraving is done by hand, expressing the highest 
skill of expert craftsmen—and contrasting strongly arth the 
Customary “machine” engraving 


In all wedding and anniversary announcements and invita- a 
y tions, we use only the very finest quality Crane's Kid Finish 
Papers “ 








And supplementing this supenor production service is the 
helpful counsel of men who are especially qualified to ad- 
vse you as to correct forms for any and all stationery re- 
quirements 


Consideration < our offerings and values will involve no 
Obligation and will. we believe. be a real revelation to you 


Value comparisons are sincerely urged i 
Our Department of Heraldry in connection with our De- ‘ 


partment of Stationery is at your service for confirmation 
Of family crests, coat of arms etc 








q Feagans and Co feature the most extensive showing 
— an oe nge som Engagem i Ved- e 3 
q Rings shown by any jewelry house 3 
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AND ANOTHER WAY EQUALLY IMPRESSIVE 


a leaturing for some time with much suc- 
*s. As the advertisement states, this de- 
partment is at the service of patrons for the 
Ha = 
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confirmation of family crests, coats of arms, 
etc. 
* * k 
An excellent catch phrase is used in the 
advertisement of the J. Herbert Hall Co., 
Pasadena, Cal., “Brighten Up with a Console 
Set at $4.95.” There is a suggestion here 
for the jeweler with the opening of Spring. 
The suggestion in the lower part of the 
announcement, to remodel jewelry, is cleverly 
offered in the text under the caption, “Would 
you like the break into Davy Jones’s locker ?” 
eve 
Lambert Bros., progressive retail adver- 
tisers of New York, buy space all the year 
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Brighten Up with a 
Console Set, $4.95 


‘Tis springtime—new time—Inauguration 
Month at Bullock's. The reason for this special 
value feature of Decorative Console Sets in optic 
glass at $4.95. 

Bowl and pair of candlesticks—in orange, 
umber or iridescent—for buffet, console or side 


table. Special, $4.95 set. 


wxtanenznenen fe TALLMARK Yomudegth2nznznznany 


Would You Like te 
Break into 
Davy Jones’ Locker? 


F you did, what would you find? 
] Wonderful Jewels—a part of whose 
charm would be lost in the heavily 
made, cumbersome out-of-date mount- 


ings. 


In the vaults of Pasadena there are 
many gems of old time—‘‘Davy Jones’ 
Period’’—which the Hallmark craftsmen 
can fashion into wearable Jewelry of 
beauty 


Designs Submitted 


Accurate estimates furnished. 


If Kevbert HALL Company 


96 East Colorado Strect 





Headquarters for 


JEWELRY FOR MEN. 








A SPRINGTIME SUGGESTION 


round. The accompanying announcement 
features jewelry for Summer wear. Most 
jewelers do no advertising at all and use 
very little selling effort during the Summer. 
While the possibilities hardly warrant the 
extensive use of space at that time, small 
announcements with timely suggestions are 
advisable. 
* * * 

The Holland Jewelry Co. in the San 
Angelo Daily Standard, San Angelo, Tex., 
about the middle of December, used a full- 
page announcement advertising a miscellane- 
ous collection of gifts. The caption was, 
“Let’s go to Holland’s—the store of a million 
gifts.’ The stock advertised included plated 
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cuff links, diamond rings, ° 
candlesticks, clocks, silver goblets, water 
sets, pearls, china-ware. A feature of the 
announcement was diamond rings advertised 
from $37.50 to $87.50. As leaders, silver 
thimbles were advertised at 25 cents. 


ware, watches, 





Bringing the World to His Door 





Cooperation in Advertising Helps Smaller 
Retailer Create Wider Market for His 
Goods at Reduced Cost, Says Com- 
merce Department, Survey 
[N view of what we have ‘been advocating 

in this department, the following will be 
read with interest: 

“Co-operative retail advertising as a 
practical means of promoting retail trade is 
discussed by I. Rolph, of the Domestic Com- 


Lambert Bros. | 


Watches 








Diamonds Jewelry 





Your Wedding Ring 


Js it of the heavy broad gold type 

stylish.a generation ago? Would 
you like to have it reduced to the 
narrow size stylish today, overlaid 
perhaps, with platinum? Lam- 
bert Brothers do this without in- 
jury to the original inscription. 











Fancy Diamond Engagement Rings 
nn Other seagate Cason 
rings 25 to $3,508 
" Sp : Famy er nng. 
ing, $300 $75 up 


Jewelry for Summer Wear 


AMBERT BROTHERS will, of course, 
be closed all day the Fourth of July. 
The store also will be closed all day 

Saturday, July Sth. Jewelry for vacation wear 

| should be selected at once in order that it may be 

properly marked in time for the purchaser to 
depart for seashore or mountains over the Fourth. 


Gold Bar Pin 


Whatever you select at Lambert Brothers’ will 
peg you not only this summer but for many, 

summers to come. Lambert Brothers’ 
pon is made to last as well as,to delight. 
Lambert Brothers personally select their dia- 
monds abroad and import them direct. They 
maintain their own factory on the premises. 
»They buy and sell for cash. They thus save 
money for themselves and for their ‘customers. 


Wrist Watch 
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Third pec: at ‘58th Street 














ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING 
IN SUMMERTIME 


NO LET-UP ON THIS 
—NOT EVEN 


merce Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in a pamphlet pre- 
pared with the help and at the suggestion 
of retail merchants, and issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce recently. Although 
co-operation in the field of advertising, the 
division says, is a sign of the times, co- 
operative retail advertising is in its em- 
bryonic stage. 

“The primary purpose of co-operative 
retail advertising, the Domestic Commerce 
Division observes, is to promote sales. Its 





Retail advertising requires knowledge, thought, study and effort. Success follows. 
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The quality manicure line that really sells 


That La Cross means a fast-sell- For La Cross means quality—the 
ing line has been found true by finest implements, all attractively 
the big, popular-priced store and arranged in genuine leather cases. 
the small exclusive gift shop alike. 
It’s profitable for them to carry 
La Cross sets the whole year 
round—they sell them for birthdays, ity line. Write your jobber today, 
prizes and gifts for many occasions. for further information. 


Like thousands of others, you too 
will prefit handsomely if you stand- 
ardize on this well-known, top-qual- 


See our line at the Merchandise Fair, Booth 253, Second Floor, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, February 7th to 14th, 1925. 


SCHNEFEL BROTHERS, Newark; N. J. 


Please send me further information on the | 
La Cross line of manicure sets. 


ie! 
| La Cross 


i Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. ~ 


| MANICURE IMPLEMENTSand SETS 


Jobber’s name | 
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No. 629-L 


Velvet Cases are Standard 


WeELL-Mape Case of good quality velvet is 
always desirable. For jewelry of moderate 
value it is rich-looking, refined and appropriate. 


You may order, for immediate delivery and at 
reasonable prices, Dennison velvet cases in six 
color combinations, fitted to hold all styles of 
popular jewelry. 

Color combinations are: national blue; purple 
lined with white velvet and satin; gray lined 
gray ; purple lined purple; blue lined blue; lotus 
lined white. 


For catalog write Dept. 60B 


. / ° 
THE JEWELRY BOX MAKERS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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New tariff on 
Swiss watches 
Will mean 

Higher prices. 


Buy now from 
Kivel Brothers 
And pay less. 


New shipment 
Just received 
From abroad 
Being sold at- 
New low prices 
By Kivel Bros. 
Before tariff 

Is effective. 


Don’t lose 

This opportunity 
To replensih 
Your stock. 


Write for 
Illustrated catalogue. 


You’ll be surprised. 


KIVEL BROTHERS 


106 Fulton Street New York 














Evkob Wateh Co. 


IMPORTERS 





The House of Service 





49 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


Factory at Grenchen, Switzerland 
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Retail Advertising Department. 


—— 
secondary aim, of equal importance, is to 
afford the opportunity of using an increased 
yolume of advertising at a lower pro rata 
of expense, making it possible for even the 
gnall retailer to compete successfully in an 
advertising way. One of the most success- 
fyl efforts at co-operative retail advertising 
is known as the ‘Golden Rule Sales-Day 
Plan,’ which gets its name from the fact 
that uniformity in advertising, both as to the 
amount of space and the kind of type used 
is strictly adhered to, thus eliminating any 
advantage which the largest firm might have 
over the smallest firm. It is a combination 
of farmers’ auction sales and merchants’ 
special sales, and, originating in a middle 
western town several years ago, has spread 
to more than 300 communities. 

“A third advantage in co-operative retail ad- 
yertising, the division points out, is the oppor- 
tunity it affords to bring about a high stand- 
ard of advertising. The advertiser of today, 
it says, is making admirable efforts not only 
to eliminate untruthfulness and misleading 
statements but also exaggerated ideas, mean- 
ingless superlatives and hasty generaliza- 
tions. The plan further tends to eliminate 
petty jealousies and unfair competition 
among merchants and to emphasize to the 
community the value of a ‘trade at home’ 
policy. With its individual characteristics, 
co-operative retail advertising uses old 
advertising mediums but with significant dif- 
ferences. The newspaper, the most familiar 
advertising medium, is still the most impor- 
tant for the local retailers in the average 
community. What is called direct advertis- 
ing—letters, pamphlets, circulars, delivered 
either by messenger or mail direct to the 
customer—lends itself best to featuring 
special sales, 

“Co-operative retail advertising campaigns 
may originate either with groups in one trade 
or with groups from more than one trade, and 
both plans have operated successfully, the 
pamphlet shows. Some campaigns have 
been launched with an educational appeal; 
such are the appeals to ‘Truth,’ to ‘Shop 
Early for Christmas,’ or ‘Lose a Minute 
and Save a Life,—slogans which have, 
through co-operation, accomplished much, 
with the sales-promotion idea pushed far 
into the background. More numerous, per- 
haps, and equally justifiable, are the strictly 
sales-promotion campaigns. Florists accom- 
plish sales with their direct slogan, ‘Say It 
With Flowers’; clothiers tell us to ‘Dress 
Well and Succeed,’ and jewelers have in- 
creased their sales with ‘Let Your Jeweler 
Be Your Gift Counselor,’ 

“The pamphlet—Co-operative Retail Ad- 
Yertising—is published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce as Trade 
nformation Bulletin No. 302, and may be 
had by request to the Domestic Commerce 
Division, Department of Commerce at 
Washington or upon application to its dis- 


ae or co-operative offices in the various 
Cities,” 








“Why do you wear a toothbrush on your 
Coat lapel ?” 

“Symbol of my university.” 

What's that ?” 

“Colgate.” 
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Boosting the Spring Sales Percentage by 
Better Advertising | 











Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 














Wut opportunities does spring offer to 

the jeweler in the way of chances for 
getting more business? Easter is, of course, 
the one conspicuous opportunity, being a gift 
season second in importance only to Christ- 
mas. It is desirable that the jeweler feature 
Easter as a time of making presents to 
friends and relatives. There are many peo- 
ple in your city who will buy Easter gifts 





What Anniversary 
This Month? 


HO among your friends and rela- 
tives has a birthday during the 
coming month? 

Who of your friends and relatives 
celebrates during the month the anni- 
versary of a wedding? 

You sometimes find that a birthday 
or an anniversary has come and gone 
and you have failed to recognize it 
with a gift as you intended. 

Perhaps one of the family who al- 
ways remembers your birthday with 
a gift is forgotten by you, to your 
own regret. 

Think over the dates you should 
remember in the month of+......... 

Is there a gift due to someone from 
you during the month? 

To save the trouble of wondering 
what to give and how to select the 
right thing, come to us and we will 
give you expert assistance. 

Gift buying, under our suggestions, 
becomes a simple and an easy matter. 

We seek to serve our patrons to 
their best advantage, and when you 
come in to look, we are not going to 
try to get you to buy. 

Our business is to show our mer- 
chandise and impress people favorably 
with it, not to try to crowd people 
into buying. 

Reed & Silverman 











if they think of it, but who will think of it 
only if reminded by advertising. There are 
others who will not give the matter enough 
thought unless they see in the newspapers 
advertising which makes them believe that 
Easter gift making is the right, proper and 
customary thing. 

The jeweler and all others selling gift 
goods owe it to their business to seek, by 
advertising, to create a giving atmosphere 
before Easter. It would be worth while for 
the various merchants in the gift trade to 
talk up among themselves the matter of Eas- 
ter gift advertising, to the end that there 
may be more and better advertising by all. 
Heavy advertising of gifts by all stores will 
result in more sales for each store, because 
it will keep people thinking of Easter giv- 





ing and make it harder for them to let the 
occasion pass unheeded. 

Some Easter advertising is shown here- 
with, copy which may be used in newspaper 
space, or adjusted to use in the form of let- 
ters. 

With the coming of spring and warmer 
weather, more people frequent the streets 
for the pleasure of walking and of inspect- 
ing the shop windows. This means that the 
opportunities of the jeweler for showing his 
goods to the public and interesting people in 





® 
Appropriate Easter 
e * 
Giving 
HERE are always Easter gifts ex- 
changed in your family, and some- 
times they may not be selected with 
as much care as might be the case. 

There is not the promiscuous giv- 
ing at Easter that there is at Christ- 
mas, but people are fond of remem- 
bering those nearest to them. 

We expect at Easter time to re- 
ceive gifts from those we _ believe 
are fond of us. 

Have you made your selections of 
such gifts? 

Gold crosses are just adapted to 
giving to some people you know, We 
can show you beautiful solid gold 
crosses in 10 karat gold in Roman 
satin finish and in bright polish, each 
on a 15 inch chain, at prices from 
$.. to §.. 

Rosary Beads in crystal, amethyst, 
gold, silver, enamel pearl, emerald 
green, ruby red, topaz yellow, black, 
15, 18 and 22 inches, priced all the 
way from $.. to $... 

Rosary purses and cases, crucifixes, 
and other similar items in beautiful 
variety. 

Easter flower holders and vases in 
silver and cut glass, wonderful de- 
signs. 

Let us show you the latest designs 
in mesh bags in gold and silver. 

Easter shopping is easy at our store. 

Reed & Silverman 











window displays is greatly increased. You 
know how few people linger in front of your 
windows on a cold February day, and you 
will notice how many more pause there in 
April. 

Particularly as Easter approaches and the 
apparel stores display their spring features, 
the streets show a difference in their live- 
liness. And with the warmer and better 
weather there appear in your shopping dis- 
trict more people who have motored in from 
a distance. You begin to reach out once 
more for trade. It is time to increase the 
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This illustration shows a few of the 
360 Sterling Silver fancy serving pieces 
we manufacture. Four patterns to select 
from. All at popular prices. Send for 
our complete 1925 catalogue illustrating 
our complete line of Flatware and Hol- 
lowware. 


Manchester Silver Co. 
49 Pavilion Ave. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Ernest L. Gilmore 






Ernest D. Gilmore 


YY 
€.D. Gilmore & Co, 


(Established 1891) 
14K and 10K 


-Solid Gold Jewelry- 


For Men and Women 












Also Originators of 


The Solid Gold Mounting 
Scarf Pin Line 


(10K Solid Gold Tops and Plated Stems) 


We Sell to Wholesalers Only 


54 Union Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


New York Representative, Myron P. Greene, 15 Maiden Lane 
Middle West, Ernest L. Gilmore 
San Francisco, Wm. S. Fulton, 704 Market Street 
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E offer the best three-strand in- 

destructible Pearl Bracelet with 
beautiful clasps, made in Silver, strung 
on fox tail chain, nothing to break, 
superior workmanship. 


STERLING CLASPS 


We are making many different styles 
of bracelets and necklace clasps which 
are in big demand now. Ask for 
samples. 


Sold thru jobbers only 


A. B. Manufacturing Company, 2: 


183 Eddy Street Providence, R. I. 




















Buy Your Watches Now 
While Prices Are Low 


ASSORTED SHAPES 
25 year six jewel lever ............ $4.50 
25 year sixteen jewel lever ....... 5.50 
14K solid gold sixteen jewel lever.. 8.00 


25 year six jewel lever ........... $7.00 
14K Sixteen jewel lever .......... 10.50 
14K Seventeen jewel lever ........ 12.00 
18K Seventeen jewel lever ........ 13.50 


All complete with Ribbons and Presentation Boxes 


MOISE HIRSCH, Inc. 


6 Maiden Lane New York 
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advertising that appeals to people at a dis- 


tance. ; , 
There is one inexpensive method of ad- 


vertising to R.F.D. patrons that may not 





Someone Expects a 
e 
Gift 
HERE is someone expecting an 
Easter gift from you. Had you 
forgotten the importance of remem- 
bering at this time those near to you? 

As a gift making season Easter is 
scarcely second to Christmas among 
many peoples, and with Americans it 
has taken such a position. 
| Busy men sometimes overlook the 
Easter giving opportunity and there 
is disappointment on the part of a 
friend or member of the family. 

The purchase of an Easter gift is 
an easy matter at our store. Prompt 
service and no waits for parcels or 
for change. Just a few minutes time 
will serve to select something that 
may be inexpensive or that may be 
the best in the store. 

When buying from us, you do not 
have to depend upon your own knowl- 
edge of values. You can depend upon 
what we tell you. 

If you see what you want and the 
price is satisfactory, you need have 
no further care. 


Reed & Silverman 














Watches for Easter 
ia 
Gifts 
NTICIPATING a lively interest 
in high class gifts for Easter time, 
we have brought in a beautiful assort- 
ment of watches just adapted to Eas- 
ter giving. 
These watches are shown in sizes 
for men and women, boys and girls. 
In men’s watches we have some 
wonderful new patterns in white gold, 
green gold and other cases, in three 
leading makes........ : and 


If you want a handsome gift for 
a man, see our 12-size white gold 
ree er with a 17-jeweled movement, 
25 year case, put up in a leather box 
to fit, priced at $.. 

Of course we can supply you with 
watches at all prices, each a good 
value for the money. 

More than one young man is going 
to buy one of our beautiful 
14-karat wrist watches in the new 
creme pattern. Every girl who gets 
one of those watches from father, 
brother or friend, is going to value it 
more than almost any other posses- 
sion, 

Women’s wrist watches in every 
style, from $.. to $.. 


Reed & Silverman 
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produce as great results as personal letters, 
but it is worth while. This method is to 
secure from manufacturers of your lines of 
goods a variety of advertising folders of 
uniform size, that adapted to insertion in a 
No. 6% envelope. Imprint your store name 
on all this matter and mail it out, an as- 
sortment of all the different kinds in each 
envelope, keeping the weight within the one 
cent (unsealed) postage limit of two ounces. 
This sends quite a little bunch of advertise- 
ments to each recipient and there is enough 
attention given them to produce results. The 





Just a Ring! 


UST a ring is the finest gift for 
Easter or for any other time, when 

given to her or to him for whom 
it is appropriate. 

The money you pay for a beautiful 
ring is money put into a piece of jew- 
elry that will not lose its value. 

Its owner will treasure it always 
and the truly handsome rings in a 
family pass on from generation to 
generation. 

When you buy a fine ring for any- 
one, you buy something that will al- 
ways be a valued possession and a 
valuable possession as well. 

We know how to help our friends 
to select suitable rings for all pur- 
poses and we believe our judgment 
about the value of precious stones is 
sound. 

Whether you want a diamond or a 
cameo or some other set, we can 
show you stones at all prices and we 
can explain which are best and why. 

Selling rings is with us something 
more than a mere effort to induce 
someone to buy something. It is an 
effort to be of service, to help the 
customer to get the right and the de- 
sirable thing. 

Will you give us a chance to show 
you rings? 

Reed & Silverman 











writer recently received from Chicago a 
combination assortment of cards from vari- 
ous mail order houses which contained 27 
different card advertisements, all mailed for 
one cent, and assembled by a concern making 
a specialty of such work. 

3ear in mind that you can mail advertis- 
ing matter to the R.F.D. patrons without 
addressing it. Simply stamp and tie up in 
a bundle enough pieces of mail to cover the 
boxes on an R.F.D. route. Turn the mat- 
ter into the post office and one piece of mail 
will be put in each R.F.D. box. 


If there is in your town a school of some 
sort that finishes its year in April, don’t 
forget the possibility of selling graduation 
gifts at that time. Don’t let the public for- 
get the occasion for giving. It may be a 
technical school, a trade school, a training 
class of some sort, a hospital nurses’ gradu- 
ation day, a business college, an agricultural 
school. In assuming that June is the great 
graduation month we sometimes forget that 
the graduations of such institutions as those 
mentioned as just as important and mean 
just as much to the graduates and their 
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friends as thuse other graduations in June. 

Birthdays and wedding anniversaries are 
constantly recurring occasions when people 
often forget to make the gift that may be 
expected. If the jeweler is to get a fair 
proportion of such business, he must remind 
people frequently, monthly perhaps, of the 





Whose Birthday This 
Month? 


ROBABLY some one of your 
friends or family has a birthday 
soon. 

It is easy to forget birthdays, par- 
ticularly before we get old enough to 
think much about age. We forget 
the birthdays of parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, children. 

We don’t forget our own and we 
appreciate it and are highly pleased 
when someone else remembers to 
make us a present at that time. 

Why not make a special effort to 
reciprocate, to return a gift at the 
proper time to the one who remem- 
bered us? 

It need not cost much to remember 
a birthday with a desirable gift. 

We can supply you with suitable 
gifts at very moderate prices, and 
with beautiful and handsome gifts 
when you want to get the best. 

Jewelry, silverware, birthstone 
jewelry, cut glass, gift shop articles, 
jewelry novelties—anything you may 
think appropriate. 

Why not a watch? 

Do you know of a boy just coming 
to the age where he ought to have a 
good watch? Has he a birthday this 
month ? 

Count on us to help you select the 
right thing. 

Reed & Silverman 











approach of such dates. An advertisement 
something like the above may be adapted 
to use at the beginning of any month. 





Radio and the Clockmaker 


“oh VERY new wireless enthusiast is a cus- 

tomer for me,” said a repairing watch- 
maker to the writer. On being asked why, he 
said the time signals were responsible. It 
seemed that the listener-in began to put all the 
household clocks right when the time signal 
came through. Now clocks are delicate in- 
struments, and alteration of hands is fre- 
quently done backwards instead of forwards, 
while striking clocks are not made to be 
altered any way. “But,” ended the watch- 
maker, “the synchronised clock will no longer 
be a novelty. It will not be long before 
someone puts on the market a wireless clock 
without works. The hands will be attached 
to a coil that will receive the waves from 
Greenwich or Westminster and every 
clock will thus have perfect time.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 





“I’m a little stiff from lacrosse.” 
“Oh, Wisconsin.”—Jampoon. 
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Your Profits 


can be increased if you carry 
LEVIK watches because our 
prices are the lowest obtainable 
consistent with quality. 





Genuine Swiss Movements 
guaranteed by us 





Cases in all styles—with dia- 
monds and sapphires, 18K or 
14K solid gold or gold filled. 
Shipped in attractive display 
boxes. 





Merchandise sent on memo- 





No. 1509 


64% L Oval 17; randum to responsible firms. 


2 Diamonds 


; Saaaliiees It will pay you to investigate. 





LEVIK WATCH COMPANY 


108 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 
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Oriental Seed Pearl Jewelry 
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Oriental Seed Pearl Jewelry is now in tremendous demand throughout the 
country. Our stock is one of the finest and most complete lines of its 
kind, consisting of a wide price range in Earrings, Necklaces, Ropes, 
Brooches, etc. Memorandum assortments of ‘‘best sellers’ sent upon re- 
quest. Try our expert seed-pearl repair service. 


ASIATIC ART JEWELRY CO., Inc. 12 John St., New York 
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WALTON 
ADVERTISING 
& PRINTING 

@\| COMPANY 


writes 
( designs and prints 


Industrial Histories 
y Anniversary Books 
Catalogs and 


Business Literature 
y it that create good will YAY 
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Advertising campaigns =“ 
planned and placed 











88 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON + 
MASS. , 


February 4, 1925 











CHAS. {2,9 WOLF 


LUGGAGE '*" NEW YORK 
Est. 1863 


22 CORTLANDT STREET 
17 DEY ST. 50 BROADWAY 
102 NASSAU ST. 58 CORTLANDT ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














JEWELERS’ SAMPLE CASES 
TRUNKS and BRIEF CASES 


A complete line of SAMPLE CARRIERS for the 
jewelry trade—special sizes to order. 

Our REPAIR DEPARTMENT is equipped to handle 
luggage of all kinds at short notice and at moderate 
charges. 


Write us for information concerning your wants. 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 
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National Jewelers’ Publicity Association 
Announces Advertising and Window 
Display Service for Jewelers 
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HE National Jewelers’ Publicity Asso- 

ciation has sent out the following an- 
nouncement, relative to its “Build Your Own 
Ad” service: ; 

“The Build Your Own Ad” service 
originated by the National Jewelers’ Publicity 
Association for jewelers use has many 
unique features which interest the jeweler. 

“Perhaps the most interesting feature is 
the actual ‘building’ of the ad. In a neat 


























JEWELRY 
for Men 


Men, too, like jewelry. They may not 
tell you so, but a unique watch or chain, 
a beautiful pair of cuff links, a ring— 
any of these will maxe them happy. Our 
stock includes many “gifts that last” 
that will be treasured by men. 


Gold Filled Watches... 
Solid Gold Watches . 
Gold Filled Chains .. 
Solid Gold Chains 





NINE III 1s csisscsccsbenbincsdaiasiigesconsncie 
Sterling Belt Buckles ................... 150 to 5.00 


C. J. BROTHERLY 
JEWELER i 


= 411 Springfield Avenue Opp. Littleton Avenue 
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booklet are four sizes of borders, twenty- 
four illustrations and twenty-four pieces of 
copy. In building his ad, the jeweler first 
decides upon the amount of space he desires 
to use. He selects his border, and then he 
selects the particular copy appeal which he 
desires, 

“The ‘Build Your Own Ads’ series has 
been made so flexible that the jeweler, in 
selecting his border, can have four different 
horders supplied, all of one size, in any size 
he may desire from the 4-inch single column 
up to the 8-inch double column, or he can 
have four assorted sizes from 4-inch single 
column to 8-inch double column. 

“Here he has sufficient variety for choice 
and the opportunity to use his good judg- 
ment. Perhaps he wants to feature diamonds. 
If so, he will find exactly the piece of copy 
€ wants. Likewise for watches, personal 
Jewelry, clocks, silverware—in fact anything 
and everything he handles can be advertised 





by the copy already prepared in the ‘Build 
Your Own Ads’ booklet. 

“The same element of choice and judg- 
men enters into the selection of illustration. 
He can select illustrations that appeal 
directly to women or to men, to lovers of 


Compact Case im 
oterling silver at the 
attractive price of 85.00 
The case Is 24 inches 
in diameter. 
Silver Vanity Cases, 
as pictured, $17.00. 
Many, a Xmas 
gifts are waiting your 
eaechen Fraternai jewelry of 1% 
Ber Pins, Watches, the best quality at the 
Kings, Toilet Sets, (4 (il most reasonabic prices 
Bracelets, oe and | and extremely, attrac- 
ee tive in design awaite 
your selection at “New- 
ark’e Diamond Center.” 


Solid gold rings only. 


Knights of Columbus 

HARTDEGEN rings as low as $8, 

Broad Elk rings at $8.50 

8 ~ aj and = Masonic = rings 
Opp. City Halt 8.00 up 


The rings illustrated 
above are priced as fol- 
lows: Masonic ring, 
$14.50; K. of C ring, 
$24; Elk ring, $24. 


Diameadsn Watches 
Jewelry 


era La rc, 

S 
4| HARTDEGEN |p 
4 909 Broad Street 


4 Opp. City Hen 
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home, to the fashionable, etc. To ‘Build 
Your Own Ad’ with this unique service is an 
interesting thing indeed and should prove a 
great asset to jewelers in producing more 
and better advertising. 

“In addition to the borders, the illustra- 
tions and copy, the Bureau is prepared to 
supply a selection of over 100 specific items 
of jewelry, taking in rings, brooches, bar 
pins, buttons, scarfpins, pendants, etc. 
Arrangements have been effected with the 
various silverware, watch, clock and cut 
glass manufacturers and importers, who ad- 
vertise nationally, to supply newspaper cuts 
of specific items of their products inter- 
changeable with the ‘Build Your Own Ads’ 
service. This gives the retailer a wide scope 
and puts him in a position to more effectively 
advertise his store. The service is confined 
exclusively to the retail jeweler. 

“The ‘Build Your Own Ads’ service is 
supplied to the dealer quarterly. A new 
series of four borders, twenty-four illustra- 
tions and twenty-four’ pieces of copy is sup- 
plied each quarter throughout the year. The 
service is sufficiently comprehensive so that 
each jeweler in a community has exclusive 
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design and illustrations and copy. This? 
service is supplied at the actual mechanical’ 
cost of producing the cuts. The electro 
border and electro illustrations cost $12.50; 
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Mellowed by Years 
LL THROUGH the ages men 
have expressed their devo 

tion with “gifts that last”—im- 
perishable things in silver, gold 
and the precious stones that 
grow infinitely more charming 
as they are mellowed by the 


years. 

Seo our holiday display of gold 
and silver ornaments—our array 
of precious gems. You will find 
what you want—everything in 
jewelry for the home or for per 
sonal wear 


GSI GOCE 
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Pine, ee bdracelets Bon 
diamond and two res, 
$25 up. Without stones, hio up 


aD 


Bar pins delicately pierced in " 
platinum front, 1 diamond, $18 / { 
up. No stones, white gold, $8 up. { 
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Watches, Jewelry, 
Clocks, Toiletware, 
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No. 4 


per quarter; the electro border and mat 
illustrations cost $6.50 per quarter and the 
mat border and mat illustrations cost $5.00 
per quarter. 

“As a direct ‘tie-up’ to the advertising, 
the Jewelers National Service Bureau has 
originated a novel window display. Like the 
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ones, $9 up. 
Bar Pins, 1 dia- 
mond, $17 up; no diamonds, 
$9 up 
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GIFTS 
As AB g Festival 
vi approaches, 
one’s thoughts naturally 
turn first toward Jeweiry 
and Silverware, for no 
Christmas gift can be 
more immediately and 
permanently gratifying. 
In buying jewelry, 
much 
house back of the 
article. When you buy 
at this store you are 
white gold | confident of the geny- 
ring, 8 dia- | ‘neness of every item of 
merchandise. 
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Famous for Diamonds Since 1870 


509 BROAD ST., Opp. City Hal! 
“Newark’s Diamond Center” 
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Ready to Fit Fancy Watch Crystals > 
NO GRINDING STONE REQUIRED 4 
Made by the Largest Makers of Fancy Crystals in the World “i 
Our 432 different shapes or sizes of Ready to Fit Fancy Watch Crystals, ground to fit the original are | 
cases, will take care of over 95% of the watches that come to your store for new crystals. play 
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Retail Advertising Department. 
‘Build Your Own Ads’ service, the window 
display offers varieties of choice and indi- 
vidual judgment. 

“As a background for each display, three 
magnificent frames are provided, These 
frames are in gold, silver, ebony and nia- 
hogany finish, and each frame has the 
ieweler’s name artistically hand-lettered at 
the top. Reproductions of beautiful paint- 
ings, window cards with selling messages, 
ec, are made to fit into the frames and 
ye interchangeable. Cards or window dis- 
play signs prepared by manufacturers for 
dealers’ use can be made to fit the frames. 
Thus the jeweler can display watches, gems, 
iewelry, clocks, silverware, etc., and use ap- 
propriate display cards in the frames. 

“The window frames are supplied the 
dealer at a cost of $12.75 per set. These 
frames are substantially made and should 
last for several years, The $12.75 will be 
refunded to the dealer as soon as one thou- 








matter how valuable a thing may be, it 
requires constant publicity and reiteration 
of the fact before the jewelers become aware 
that such exceptional services are available 
at such small cost. Jewelers are urged to 
read carefully all matter coming from the 
Publicity Association and the Service Bureau, 
as there is nothing sent out that will waste 
their time, but will prove of considerable 
value to them. 

“We look forward to a nation-wide dis- 
tribution of the advertising and display 
service, and there is no doubt in my mind 
but that when the character of the service 
becomes known to all, every jeweler will 
hasten to secure it.” 





Suggestions for Gift Shops 





LL gift shops are apparently united in 

the opinion that brassware will continue 

in favor and be one of the popular choices 
for gifts. 

Bullock’s Gift balcony is already featur- 
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WINDOW DISPLAY FRAMES WHICH MAY 
SHOWCARDS, SELLIN 


sand frames have been disposed of. Tie 
three display cards will be changed monthly, 
giving the dealer thirty-six cards per year 
at a cost of $30.00 per year. 

“The Bureau is making arrangements to 

secure photos of stage and screen stars, 
especially posed with distinctive jewelry. 
These photos can be distributed to jewelers 
lor display purposes. When a certain star 
is featured at a local theatre, the jeweler 
can ‘tie-up’ his display to the play or film 
showing at the theatre. 
_ “Photos of jewelry interest which appear 
in the newspapers can also be distributed in 
like manner, thus giving the jeweler the 
°pportunity to ‘tie-up’ the jewelry in the 
news to the jewelry in his window.” 

John Drake, executive secretary of the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity Association, 
stated in an interview that jewelers who had 
availed themselves of this unique advertising 
and display service were highly gratified over 
the high quality and uniqueness of the 
service, 
ae oe offering the service at actual cost, 
ake many cases below cost,” stated Mr. 
a €. “We know that jewelers will appre- 
Wie this work once they know what it is. 
one have distributed the service to 

ce y Jewelers, it takes time to let the trade 

*W just what it means ‘to them. No 


BE FITTED WITH INTERCHANGEABLE 
G MESSAGES, ETC. 


ing brassware with a fascinating new selec- 
tion from Birmingham, England. There are 
myriads of interesting things such as cande- 
labra, candlesticks, smoking trays, door 
knockers, hearth brushes, fire lighters, fire- 
side sets, fire screens, toasting forks, table 
bells, lamps, lanterns, etc. As expressed 
in the Bullock’s advertisement they are 
“reproduced to affect the fine old antique 
pieces of brass—and very successfully done. 
They emanate an intriguing, fascinating 
old-world charm! And what an inimitable 
touch of artistry, of real finesse, they give 
to the proper interior—to a rambling Eng- 
lish cottage, to a rustic Italian hall. For 
your own home—and emphatically for gift 
ideas—here is a treasure-trove.” 

At the Pasadena Furniture Co.’s “Home 
Makers’ Gift Shop” there is a special section 
for the display of brassware, and it is the 
favorite “haunt” of all gift seekers. Fre- 
quently in advertising these objects of brass 
are prominently featured, and sometimes 
listed as in the following: 


Brassware in Every Conceivable Form! 


Candlesticks Finger Bowls 
Bells Toasting Forks 
Ash Trays Book Ends 
Smoking Sets Watering Pots 
Andirons Crumb Trays 
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Bowls Placques 
Vases Fire Sets 
Gongs Cigarette Boxes 
Door Knockers Lanterns 
Compotes Tea Pots 


And many other new importations, Oriental, 
European as well as domestic. 


Oriental art objects are always sought in 
our Southern California gift shops as ap- 
propriate gifts to send east. Naturally, the 
Mah Jongg fad has increased the demand 
for all kinds of Oriental novelties. An ex- 
cellent example of an artistic advertisement 
in the interests of Oriental gifts is the one 


‘*Seattet California Sunshine with LITTLE'S Better Greeting Cards" 








Oriental 
Art Objects 


Little’s have just received a 
choice selection of Oriental 
art objects in:- 
BRONZES 
POTTERIES 
BRASSES 
BROCADES 
and Embroideries 


There are many unusual and inter- 
esting pieces; many are not to be 
duplicated. Either for Gifts or for 
Home Decoration you will find a 
most comprehensive assortment for 
your selection. 


Interesting window and interior displays 
have been arranged. Your inspection is 
cordially invited. 


"432 South Broadway 


THE SIFT SH°P WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION, 


A SUGGESTION FOR ADVERTISING WANTED GIFTS 


of A. E. Little Co. It is well illustrated, 
speaks of the choice selection of unusual and 
interesting pieces, suitable for gifts or home 
decoration, and calls special attention to win- 
dow and interior displays. 

For smaller advertisements, the style of 
Miss Clayes, who owns a delightful gift shop 
near Westlake Park, Los Angeles, is to be 
recommended. The Oriental things receive 
frequent mention in her gift suggestions. 

Bullock’s has stocked up on Gouda pottery 
—flower bowls, covered jars, candlesticks, 
comports, wall plaques, vases, etc. The 
Gouda pottery seems to make a strong ap- 
peal by its unique designs and vivid color- 
ing. Its shapes are quaint and individual. 
It is one of the very popular gift selections. 
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.1. F. Service 


Fe) Ware material dealer stocking V. T. F. 
Ab.¢| Watch Glasses is a service station for 

you. There are more material dealers 
in the U. S. and Canada stocking V. T. F. 
glasses than all other makes combined, and 


their number is constantly growing. 


You can get the best watch glass in the world 
with the least effort, and you will always find 
that effort worth while if it means V. T. F. 


Hammel, Riglander & Co. 


Exclusive Wholesale Distributors 








NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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The Horological Questionnaire 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 























Avutuor’s Note.—Realizing that there is a scar- 
city of competent watchmakers employed or en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, this article is writ- 
ten at the request of the technical editor for the 
purpose of interesting the younger generation in 
the selection of watchmaking as an _ occupation. 
Among the mechanical occupations, watchmaking 
stands pre-eminent as a clean profitable business, 
eliminating the monctonous routine of many other 
lines. The watchmaker has invariably been hon- 
ored as the highest exponent of human mechanical 
skill, and delicate precision instruments of every 
description come within the scope of the watch- 
maker’s ability. It would be impossible to operate 
our vast industrial system without the aid of ac- 
curate time pieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as_ watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture of 
watch movements. However, the name, ‘‘watch- 
maker,” in the jewelry business, is invariably 
applied to one who repairs watches, and a com- 
petent watchmaker or watch repairer should be 
able to make practically any part of the different 
kinds and models of watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are “old 
stuff” to the competent workman, we trust that 
it will be considered in the same spirit in which 
it is tendered, viz.: that of interesting and im- 
parting information ‘to the beginner.—L. B. P. 





(Continued from Technical Issue of Jan. 7) 


Question—In examining high grade 
watches, it will be observed that there are 
highly polished recesses around the screw 
holes. How is such work done? 

Answer.—In finely finished steel work, in- 
volving screw holes, there is usually a round 
bottom recess around the hole that matches 
the chamfered head of the screw. It is very 
desirable to be able to refinish such recesses, 
as it should be the ambition of every real 

watchmaker to finish his work equal to the 
factory product. There are various devices 
that may be used for polishing the round 
bottom recesses; a speed pulley attached to 

4 taper which is held in the tailstock spindle 
may be fitted to do excellent work. How- 
ever, it is not quite as convenient to use as 
the pivot polisher and lacks the compound 
motion which may be attained with the pivot 
Polisher, In all finely polished steel work, 
the best results are always attained when we 
Produce motion in the work and tool that 
tend to cross the grinding lines continually. 
The simplest example of such work is to 
me : diamond charged lap or fine grind- 

8 Wheel in the lathe head and then place 


pl 


a flat face taper in the pivot polisher spindle. 
The spindle should be parallel with the lathe 
bed and the end of the taper should be pre- 
sented to the lap about a quarter of an inch 
from the edge of the lap. It will be observed 
that the lap and the work both rotate and a 
few seconds grinding in this manner will pro- 
duce an absolutely flat surface and if we 
finish the work with a fine polishing lap 
with diamantine or sapphirine, we will ob- 
tain a perfect polish equal to any factory 
product. 

This is the principle of all highly polished 
steel work, or in fact any high grade polish- 
ing. Lenses for eyeglasses are polished in 
this same manner and we all know that they 
must have a perfect polish in order to give 
the desired results. 

Most pivot polishers are made with a small 
taper hole in the end of the spindle. Our 
first step will be to make a series of brass 
tapers to fit the pivot polisher spindle. 
These may be made preferably of brass, 
should fit the spindle hole accurately and 
extend about one-half inch beyond the end 
of the spindle. The extreme end of the taper 
should be finished to a ball end, and we 
should have an assoriment of sizes in order 
accommodate all of the various curves found 
in the round bottom recesses we wish to 
polish. A good assortment of sizes may be 
obtained if we make the balls from 1 mm. 
to 4mm. If we progress by % mm., as 1, 
114, 1%, 1%, etc., we may have a very com- 
plete assortment of sizes. However, if we 
progress by %4 mm., we will have a very 
good working assortment. 

In making a new piece of work, we should 
countersink the steel previous to hardening 
and tempering. The wheel countersinks 
which may be obtained from the supply 
house are most suitable for the larger sizes; 
for very small holes we may quickly make 
countersinks of steel wire, with the end 
rounded, hardened and tempered and then 
grind away slightly less than half the diam- 
eter near the end. Countersinks made in 
this manner do perfect work and they are 


very easily made by the watchmaker. 

We will assume that we have a piece of 
work at hand which requires lapping and 
polishing. Such a piece may be a pallet 
bridge, regulator spring or any of the. fine 
springs found in split seconds, repeaters, 
etc. The work may be cemented to a brass 
cement chuck with shellac and with the re- 
cess which we wish to polish, centered to 
run true. We may then place the pivot 
polisher in position with the spindle at an 
angle of about 25° with the lathe bed. The 
pivot polisher spindle should be locked so 
there will be no side shake in the frame. We 
then apply a small amount of oilstone powder 
and oil to the ball end of the proper size 
brass taper. Then we move the lap up to 
the work and proceed to grind the recess 
out to a true curve. The belt from the 
countershaft to the pivot polisher spindle 
should be crossed so that the motion will be 
opposite to that of the lathe. When we have 
the brass taper in position we may press it 
gently against the work while we impart 
motion to the work and taper. 

The result is a compound movement as 
previously described which rapidly grinds 
out the recess smoothly and of perfect form. 
When we have ground the recess to our 
satisfaction, we may wash the work clean 
with benzine and then with a knife, we may 
lightly scrape around the end of the ball 
taper to remove any slight particles of oil- 
stone powder which may become charged in- 
to the lap. 

In making the ball end tapers of brass, we 
eliminate to a great extent any possibility of 
the grinding powder charging into the lap, 
as would be the case with a softer metal; 
however, it is just as well to take all possible 
precautions as a grain of two of coarse pow- 
der will prevent a high polish when we use 
the finer powders, 

Our next step will be to apply a small 
amount of sapphirine and oil to the lap and 
proceed to polish the recess in the same man- 
ner as we do the grinding. A very few 
seconds is sufficient to bring up a satisfactory 
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GREATER ACCURACY 
METRIC GAUGING 


THE METRIC GRADUATIONS being so most Accurate and Uniform. Combining 


much Finer than the Divisions of the 
Gauge, it follows that Crown Metrically CROWN WATCH GLASSES are Easiest 
Gauged Glasses run Closer to Size and are to Fit with the least amount of Breakage. 


16th Superior Quality with Greatest Accuracy, 














The Great Number of 
Jewelers 


now using Crown Crystal Grind- 
ing Machines have found them 
extremely useful in fitting Fancy 
Watch Crystals quickly—right 
on their own premises. With 
these machines, the edge of the 
crystal is ground and finished in 
one and the same operation. 
They are an absolute essential in 
every Jewelry store. 

AVOID THE RISK of send- 
ing valuable watch cases to 
distant points in order to have 
Fancy crystals fitted. 


Price Complete, $36.00 























THE CROWN CRYSTAL GRINDING MACHINE 


For Direct or Alternating Current 
COMPACT, WELL-BUILT— REQUIRES NO BELTING 


Outside Dimensions 
744 *%7% x7 wn, High 








153 West 23d Street 





Crown Fancy Bracelet and Military Watch Glasses 
With Edges Ready for Grinding 


os (9 OC) COC CGC) 


Booklet illustrating about 300 Shapes and Styles can be had upon Request 
Sole Distributors for the United States and Canada 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


| New York 
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polish. It is not necessary to use such exceed- 
ing care in these operations as in flat polish- 
ing, but at the same time, we must observe 
reasonable precautions. Unless the recess is 
very large, an ordinary polish will suffice. 

Ii we wish to obtain the very finest finish 
in such recesses, We may press a small piece 
of tin foil (be sure it is pure tin) over the 
end of the ball then apply a small amount 
of sapphirine and oil and the result will be 
a perfect job of polishing that will be equal 
any factory product. 

"QUESTION. How shall we proceed to 
wlish screw heads to match the polished 
veess in our work? 

Answer.—We will assume that we have 
te screws at hand which are required in 
his job. Such screws may be beveled and 
fnished at the same setting of the pivot 
plisher spindle. All we need to do is to 
told the screw in a chuck and then place a 
diamond charged copper lap in the pivot 
glisher spindle. If the screw head does 
sot extend much beyond the face of the 
chuck we may use the edge of the lap in 
order to grind the screw head without risk 
of grinding our chuck. The copper lap for 
sich work should be charged with No. 3 
diamond powder or even with No. 4 powder, 
which will produce a much finer finish. 
When we use diamond charged laps and es- 
gecially in such work, we must be sure to 
keep them oiled, otherwise, the steel work is 
liable to cut a groove in the lap if much 
pressure is applied. As a rule, in lapping 
or cornering screw heads in this manner, a 
light touch of the lap is all that is required, 
as diamond powder cuts very quickly and the 
bevel on the screw head is quickly produced 
and perfectly finished. 

This method of cornering screw heads 
may also be applied to flat heads and bevel 
head screws. Where it is desired to brighten 
up the appearance of a fine watch, such work 
may be very quickly done in a perfect man- 
ner by means of the lap as described. Prac- 
tically no further operation is required as 
the fine diamond powder used in connection 
with the compound motions produces per- 
fect work that will pass any inspection. 

(To be continued) 


Charles Dickens’ Clock 


A LETTER written by Charles Dickens 
from Rochester, Kent, in September, 

1863, to Sir John Bennett, reads as follows: 
“My dear’ Sir,—Since my hall clock was 
sent to your establishment to be cleaned it 
has gone (as indeed it always has) perfectly 
well, but has struck the hours with great 
reluctance, and after enduring internal 
agonies of a most distressing nature, it has 
- ceased striking altogether. Though a 
"appy release for the clock, this is not con- 
venient to the household. If you can send 
down any confidential person with whom the 
clock can confer, I think it may have some- 
thing on its works that it would be glad to 
make a clean breast of. 

“Faithfully yours, 

“CHARLES DICKENS.” 
—London Horological Journal 
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The Horological School’s Part in Meeting 
the Demand for Watchmakers 





Watchmakers’ 


Written expressly for THE JewreLers’ Crrcutar, by W. H. Samelius, Director, Elgin 
College, 


Elgin, Ill. 




















APPRENTICESHIP—An old and discon- 
tinued custom; one way of learning a 
trade. 

Correct Time—That which is necessary to 
carry on all transportation in business. 

Watches—Instruments of the most delicate 
mechanism; that with which we are able to 
tell correct time so as to carry on trans- 
portation and business. 

Skilled Watch Repairer—A man who is 
capable of repairing and adjusting the deli- 
cate instruments so that we may have the 
correct time in order to carry on transporta- 
tion and business. ; 

Horological School—An institution where- 
in a young man may learn the theory of 
the watch and the art and skill required to 
repair same. 

What is more important today than the 
horological school? It seems that the old 
custom of apprenticeship is practically ex- 
tinct. The young man who aspires to become 
a watch repairer has no other channel to 
turn to than the horological school. Espe- 
cially is this true at the present time when 
watches have reached such high standards 
of perfection. 

Just look back to the time when your 
grandfather carried a watch that weighed 
a half pound or more. He was perhaps 
satisfied if his timepiece ran with a varia- 
tion of five minutes per day. But compare 
that with the modern thin model watch that 
we now have which only varies a few 
seconds per month, and the small wrist watch 
that we have today, and the exacting time 
that the public demands from their pocket 
pieces ! 

Years ago jewelers looked upon the watch- 
maker’s school with more or less of a frown, 
but today if a jeweler needs a watchmaker 
he will invariably write to some school for 
a man who is skillful and understands the 
fine points about the modern watch. The 
watch manufacturers have sponsored and 
financed schools of horology and various 
jewelers associations have done likewise. 
This was not done solely to relieve the 
shortage of watch repairers but with the 
object of training men so as to make them 
thoroughly competent and capable of 
handling the high grade watches that are 
being produced today. 

The jeweler says that he is too busy 
with his store to stop and teach young 
men the trade while the watch factories, 
who are the true watchmakers, employ men 
who become specialists only on certain opera- 
tions or adjustments of a watch. So one 
can readily see that the young man has 
but one alternative and that is, the horolo- 
gical school, where he may learn the theory 
and art of repairing the modern watch from 
which correct time is obtained. The 
horological school of today must be fully 
equipped with the most modern and best 
machinery; it must have experienced and 


thoroughly competent instructors who under- 
stand the theory of the watch throughout. 
The courses must be so planned that the 
student may learn the trade thoroughly in 
the shortest possible time. The school must 
also have a course of watch work whereby 
the student with some previous experience 
may enter and take up finishing work so as 
to improve himself and become a skilled 
watch repairer and thoroughly understand 
the theory of high grade watches and be 
able to adjust the time pieces to position 
and temperature. 

The public at large are very exacting 
with their watches in these modern times 
when every minute counts. The business 
man must have an accurate time piece so 
that he may keep his business appointments 
on time, and he must catch his trains on 
time. The traveling man must likewise have 
an accurate timepiece. All transportation in 
the large cities on both the surface and 
elevated system depend upon the watch to 
run their trains on schedule time and it is 
necessary that all train men have high grade 
watches. It is very important that the em- 
ployes of the railroad companies carry cor- 
rect time especially in these times when our 
trains run at such high speed; when an 
error of a few seconds of the engineer’s 
watch may mean the loss of a great many 
lives and considerable property. 

The summary of these things points to 
the horological school as a most important 
and necessary institution in not alone the 
jewelry and watch industries but also to the 
commercial world at large. 





An electric clock for which many advan- 
tages are claimed and which _ requires 
little attention and little technical knowledge 
in order to repair, has attracted considerable 
attention. The advantages claimed are that 
the master clock itself generates the 
impulses necessary to drive the secondary 
clocks. The system is therefore independent 
of public or private electric supply under- 
takings, as also of cells and batteries; both 
the master clocks and secondary clocks 
operate without moving contacts; no con- 
tinual expense is necessary for current; it 
is always possible to add to the number of 
secondary clocks already installed; the com- 
bination of time recorders and signal ap- 
paratus with the clock system is excep- 
tionally simple. The initial cost is soon 
paid off by the absence of expense for cur- 
rent, attendance, overhauling and contact 
repairs. The clocks find favor in private 
homes, where accuracy and uniformity of 
time are required, as well as freedom from 
the labor of winding a number of clocks. 
The variation in time given by a number of 
clocks in a large home frequently causes 
considerable confusion which these clocks 
claim to overcome, Office buildings and schools 
have already found them quite serviceable. 
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Satisfying ! 
W.B.& CE 


WATCH GLASSES 
None Better! 





GAUGED IN LIGNES. NEAREST EQUIVALENT GIVEN IN TENTHS OF MILLIMETERS 


FOUR FUNDAMENTALS: 
GAUGE, FLEXIBILITY, QUALITY AND FORM 
TELL THE STORY 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES 


FANCY WATCH GLASS BLANKS 
CARRIED BY ALL LEADING JOBBERS 


ALBERT BERGER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK 
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Venice’s Famous Clock as It Is Today 








ERE is a picture of the famous clock 

in Venice as it looks today. This pic- 
ture was taken by the technical editor of 
Tue JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, at noon, as the 
clock indicates. Visitors from all over the 
world have gazed in wonder at the ancient 
timepiece which faces out on St. Mark’s 
Square, close to the ancient cathedral whose 











Photographed expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

y R. F. Nattan 

VENICE’S HISTORIC CLOCK. ARCHWAY LEADS TO 
SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Byzantine architecture has also excited much 
admiration for several hundred years. 

There have really been three clocks in this 
tower. The first was made by Giovanni 
Rinaldi, of Reggio, and his son, Carlo, three 
years after Columbus discovered America. 
Perhaps the Italian’s exultation and rejoic- 
ing over the achievement of his friend Chris- 
topher served as an inspiration in the work. 
Very little is known of the construction of 
the first clock. 

The second clock was finished about 100 
years later. This has been repaired a num- 

t of times and was finally renovated in 
1859, The dial indicates the time and the 
Signs of the zodiac, also the motion of the 
‘un and moon. Above the dial there were 
figures tepresenting the three magi and an 
angel who passed before the statue of the 
Virgin and paid homage to her. At the top 
of the tower two bronze figures strike the 
urs on a bell with large hammers. The 
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exterior of the ancient timepiece has been 
very little changed. The time is now shown 
by jumping figures in the recesses just above 
the platform which surmounts the quaint 
dial. 

The time at which the present photograph 
was taken is plainly visible. It was exactly 
12 o’clock, as the numbers indicate. 


Early English Watches 





Written Expressly for THE Jewerers’ CIRCULAR 
by Wenvett F. Foster 
ARLY watches of English manufacture 
known to older watchmakers as cap- 

levers, were truly in a class by themselves ; 
they were called cap-levers from the large 
pan-shaped cap which covered the entire 
movement to the pillar plate, having an 
opening cut out for the balance bridge or 
cock. This cap was fastened to the top plate 
by a curved sliding spring, engaging two 
fixed studs screwed into the top plate. 
These watches were characteristic of the 
English people, being solidly built, with lots 
of good handwork and of the best of ma- 
terials, with the steel work aiways up to 
the highest workable temper, the pivoting of 
all staffs being especially fine. The wheels 
and pinions were well cut and finished. The 
use of the fuzee with its delicate chain and 
over-powerful mainspring was the cause of 
much profanity among the members of the 
craft. The movement itself had a hearty 
English look with its ample thickness and 
large crysolite jewels. The top plate was 
separated from the lower by a set of stout 
pillars riveted to the lower plate and pro- 
jecting through the top plate, holes being 
drilled for pins which fastened the whole 
together, in place of screws as used now. 

The pride of rival makers was to produce 
a balance bridge or clock, of the most ornate 
design which, with its diamond-chip cap 
jewel in its blued steel setting, and some 
fine engraving, made them truly works of 
art. 

3ut even the clocks of this period were 
hardly equal to those of the old Quatier 
days. Many of these covered the entire 
halance wheel with their open scroll work. 
The old English levers were made from a 
fine yellow brass and were gilded by the 
amalgam process, which consisted of coating 
the part to be gilded with an even coating 
of 24-carat gold, amalgamated with mercury. 
By heating in a muffle the mercury vapor- 
ized, leaving the pure gold on the surface; 
the surface having been previously matted 
under a_ rapidly revolving wire brush, 
moistened by drippings of sour beer, easily 
obtained in old English days. This process, 
while leaving a beautiful yellow gold surface, 
made the parts dead soft from the heat of 
the muffle. To overcome this defect, jewel- 
ing was resorted to. The early watches 
were not jeweled for style, but from sheer 
necessity, for the well tempered pivots soon 
cut into the softened plates. Another part 
of the English levers to receive artistic 
treatment were the dials, Many of these 
were solid gold, having raised gold Roman 
numerals and other ornamentations and en- 
graving. These dials had heavy gold hands. 
Some makers used white and cream-white 
enamel dials always of the egg-shell finish, 
with these blued hands were used. 

All these watches were key-wind, although 
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stem-winding for watches had been in use 
in Switzerland for years with success. 

The slow train, usually about twelve 
hundred vibrations to the hour, made 
English watches unsuitable for railroad 
service. 

These early models used a plain gold or 
steel, three-arm balance, though some few 
used the expansion. The hairsprings were 
stiff and crudely made, of few, wide coils 
and were allowed great latitude of vibra- 
tion between the regulator pins. In some 
cases the spring-under method was used, the 
hairspring being under the balance, the very 
flat regulator was sprung into the potance 
hole of the top plate. It was a matter of 
pride among English workmen to file the 
various pins used in place of screws in all 
their watches; they must be filed just the 
right taper, they must be burnished and the 
ends nicely rounded; a journeyman watch- 
maker applying for a new position must 
satisfy a master watchmaker of his ability 
to file a pin properly. 

It must have come hard for our English 
cousins to drop the use of the fuzee and 
chain; to reduce the thickness of their 
movements; to use screws of standard size 
in place of pins; to replace the brass ratchet- 
tooth scape wheel for a steel club-foot one, 
and above all to make a quick train watch. 

The inore progressive English manufac- 
turers have adopted more modern methods; 
they have obtained American machinery and 
instructors in their use, and are making 
watches on our interchangeable system, and 
are fully awake to modern conditions. 





Stretched Balance Arms 





SELLEFONTAINE, O., Jan. 27, 1925. 
Technical Editor, JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Dear Sir—Will you please print the fol- 
lowing answer to J. P. Question No, 3989 
“Should the Balance Arm Be Stretched?” 

The watchmaker is entirely right, when 
he says that stretching the balance arm is 
hotchwork. J. P. is also right when he says 
that watches are turned out of the factory 
in this condition, I will vouch for the truth 
of both statements. In defense of the watch- 
maker, in my opinion, stretching the balance 
arm is one of the most despicable of the 
many kinds of botchwork to be found. Also 
in defense of J. P. what he says is entirely 
true, for many times I have come across 
just such botchwork in watches made by 
two of the largest makers of railroad 
watches in the country, and several of these 
watches were so-called standard railroad 
watches. 

J just repaired a watch which had the 
balance arm stretched and then the balance 
was not in truth by any means, and the 
manufacturer of this watch is a company 
that has, I believe, more watches on Ameri- 
can railroads than any other factory in the 
country. Why the factories allow this kind 
of work to pass I do not know, but it is a 
fact nevertheless, and I for one, hope that 
it will soon be a thing of the past, thereby 
making the American watch the best watch 
in the world. It can be done if our fac- 
tories will eliminate such botchwork, and 
have as their motto “Quality” and not quite 
so much commercialism. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) F. N. Davipson. 
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A NEW EXCLUSIVE CREATION ” 


SWARTCHILD’S ‘“‘ADD-A-TRAY”’ 


WaATCH RACK REPAIR TRAYS 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


STACK IN YOUR SAFE WITH OTHER TRAYS 


SAVES TIME . No Need to Remowe 
| mm, )6=6Watches from Rack, 


Each Tray Is Simply 

Unhooked from Wall 

and Stacked in Safe 
twith Other Trays 














Offers 
100% Protection 










Increases Your 
Efficiency at the Bench 








ON YOUR 
WALL— 


A thing of beauty— 
Good to look at— 

A great convenience— 
A pleasure to use 


|) AT NIGHT— 


A few second’s time is all 
it takes to place repaired 
watches in your safe when 
you use these Swartchild’s 
Watch Rack Repair Trays. 























































PATENT APPLIED FOR 


STANDARD SIZE 
411%4x11%4x1'2 Inches High 
Made to Hold 15 and 21 Watches 


Just Picture These Trays on YOUR Wall 








OW irksome it must be to remove each watch second they are unhooked from the wall and stacked in 
H from your rack nightly and place it away for safe your safe with other trays at night. A real protection 
keeping, repeating the same operation in the re- against fire and theft. 
verse order every morning. START TODAY WITH A SINGLE TRAY if that 
nde , . is all your business requires and “add-a-tray” as your 
Swartchild’s Watch Rack Repair Trays offer you in- repair business grows. This plan will keep your watch 
stant relief from this unpleasant task that is now absorb- rack constantly filled to capacity. Your repair division 
ing your time and money. Just picture these attractive will immediately assume that “prosperous air” which in 
trays on your wall allowing increased working surface the eyes of your patrons can only be the result of qual- 
on your bench and an unobstructed view of light. Ina ity workmanship and fair prices. 


Furnished in 
Oak and Mahogany 


WARTCHILD’S “Add-A-Tray” 

Watch Rack Repair Trays are fur- 
nished in oak and mahogany finish and 
each supplied with 15 and 21 hooks. 
They are handsomely finished, lined with 
black felt, fitted with brass hooks and 
guaranteed against warping. Standard 
size 1134”x1134”"”x114” high. Furnished 
complete with 9” wall strip for fastening 


to wall. EACH 








No. C773690. Mahogany 
Finish with 15 Hooks.... 

No. C773692. Mahogany 
Finish with 21 Hooks.... 

No. C773691. Oak Finish 
with 15 Hooks.................... 


Diagram showing how back of tray 38 
hooked on strip which is fastened to wall. 
These strips are 9 inches long and are 
furnished with each tray. Simply screw 
strip to wall and the tray hooks on. 


These wall repair trays are of standard 
size and stack in safe with your jewelry 
trays. They offer 100% protection against No. €773693. Oak Finish 
fire and theft. with 21 Hooks............-..... 
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Plans for the Fourth Annual Dinner 
of the Horological Institute of 
America 





HAIRMAN ED F. LILLEY, of the cer- 

tification committee, and vice-president 

of the H. I. A., is one of those in charge 

of the forthcoming dinner of the Institute to 
be held in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Lilley and his committee have been 
working hard in the interest of the Institute 
and sends the following communication : 

“Everybody seems to feel encouraged by the 
bright outlook and the steadily improving 
business conditions in New England. 

“The Horological Institute of America is 
planning a record gathering in Boston, at the 
annual banquet of the Institute, to be held 
on Wednesday evening, Feb. 18, at the Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, with 250 places reserved. 
Plans underway will make this an intensely 
interesting meeting. A feature to receive 
special emphasis is the Railroad Watch In- 
spection phase of the Horological Institute 
of America. As one of the speakers, a presi- 
dent of one of the railroads, will tell us of 
the value of time in connection with the suc- 
cessful operation of a railroad. It is also 
hoped to have a speaker from Harvard Col- 
lege to dwell on the scientific side of our 
profession, and there will be several other 
speakers, all speeches to be broadcasted. 
Sidney Y. Ball, of Chicago, has assured the 
committee of his cooperation, and will be 
represented by Charles T. Jenkins, assistant 
general time inspector for all railroads east 
of Buffalo. Mr. Jenkins will assist in get- 
ting a large attendance of the Railroad 
Watch Inspectors. 

“The New England Watchmakers’ Club, the 
American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion through its Horological Committee (a 
committee composed of all the Horological 
Institute of America Supervisors in New 
England; the wholesale and retail jewelers 
with their watchmakers in and around Bos- 
ton, and the Waltham Watchmakers and 
Salesmen’s Club (A. S. Flint, president), 
will all be represented. 

“The banquet will be in charge of Edwin 
F, Lilley, vice-president of the Horological 
Institute of America; J. Charles Stever, 
president, of the Massachusetts Retail Jewel- 
ers Association; Albert R. Kerr, of Boston, 
who is always identified with our banquets; 
Carl D. Smith, who is always seen as chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee; and 
Henry Arnold, the best little hand-shaker in 
New England. 

“The Committee on Certification of the 
Horological Institute of America is now able 
to point beyond the one thousand mark of 
certified watchmakers, with 50 more to be 
added within a few days. 

“If all lines of endeavor in the trade look 
as rosy as the accomplishments of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America we can well look 
orward to a bright and prosperous 1925. 


“Our little New England Jewelers Insti- 
tute is humming right along with its three 
and one-half years of growth, during which 
time it has made 73 good watchmakers, with 
more on the way. These men are all doin; 
Well in their chosen field. 


“Signed, Ep F. LIittey, 
“Milford, Mass.” 
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Historic Watch Exhibit Shown at the 
Geneva Horological School’s Centenary 
Celebration 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Major Paul M. Chamberlain, M. E. 




















QO’ October 2, 3 and 4, the celebration of or present, who had removed to Geneva to 
the one hundredth anniversary of the secure the class of artists he required, wrote 
great institution known as the Horological in a public letter in 1881,* apropos to a dis- 
School of Geneva was celebrated. cussion of machine versus hand-made 
It is interesting to know that the begin-- 
ning of the school was not a matter of quick 
decision nor easy accomplishment, but had 
been the subject of discussion and effort for 
many years dating quite as far back as 1770, 
as is very clearly set forth in a splendidly 
documented book from the pen of M. Eugene 
Jaquet, the very efficient Director of the 
School. It has been my pleasure to read 
many of these discussions while searching 
through the early autograph transactions 
(proces verbaux) of thé Society of Arts 
for certain horological data. From time to 
time before and after the opening of the 
school there were periods when _ public 
spirited men found it necessary to study and 
combat conditions which threatened the 
supremacy of Geneva in this belle art 
d’horlogerie. 

There is so much misinformation regard- 
ing the “hand-made” watch, that it seems 
not inappropriate to interject a few words 
on that subject. For nearly two hundred 
years, the rough watch has been made by 
machinery in factories in Switzerland and 
England and finished by specialists of the 
character of artists to be found in a few M. EUGENE JAQUET, DIRECTOR, GENEVA 
of our best repair shops in America. An HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL 
American, Albert H. Potter, one of the 
most skillful and talented watchmakers, past 














watches: “The best work of Switzerland 
iad begins where the American watch leaves 
*Scientific American Watchmaker’s answer to off.” This was no reflection then nor is it 


r. Edouard Favre-Perret, Locle, Switzerland, : 5 *- . 
Published a Melbourne par Alexis Favre 1881, T. sachedlP sce the splendid achievement of Ameri- 
Smith, Printer. can factories in producing dependable inter- 














A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GENEVA HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL’S MUSEUM 
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changeable watches. The “Geneva quality” 
however, can never be produced with the 
fnal touch of the artist trained through 
generations to that exquisite sense of touch 
and good taste and schooled in the develop- 
ments of science, 

The opening day of the celebration began 
with a reunion of the directions of national 
and foreign schools. Of the Swiss schools 


there were present Defossez, of Locle, 
Grossman, of Neuchatel; Annen, of St. 
Imier; Gygax, of Fleurier; Geiser, of 


Voleure; Vuillenmier, of Le Sentier; Thie- 
baud, of Porrentrux; Berner, of La Chaux- 
de-Fonds, and Arni, of Bienne. Of the 
foreign schools, Poncet, of Cluses; Trin- 
cano, of Besancon; Moreau, of Anet; 
Boudra, of Lyon, and a representative of 
the school of Paris whose director, Thie- 
baud, recently died. There were discussed 
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been made in the laboratory at Besancon. 

In the evening at the reception in the 
foyer of the theater the following were the 
guests of honor: M. V. Scholthess, depart- 
ment of federal economics; Kaufman, pub- 
lic instruction; Rosat, federal expert; 
Gignous, president of the Council of State 
with his councilors, and Stroessel, president 


of the Administrative Council with his 
councilors, together with representatives 
from the Society of Arts, Society of 


Horologists, directors of the schools and 
others of the Congress. 

The next day saw the Seance of Com- 
memoration. The exercises were historical, 
“solemn” and musical with addresses by 
Schulthess, federal councillor; Stoessel, 
president of the city council, and Gautier, 
Society of Arts. 

The following seance at the university 
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under the presidency of M. Jaquet, the sub- 
jects of directing students to the courses for 
which they are most fitted, various experi- 
ences, the standardization of watch parts, 
unification of terms technical and horologi- 
cal. This standardization of parts is of im- 
portance appreciable to Americans were 
they thrown back into the chaos where every 
bolt and pipemaker used threads to suit his 
individual fancy. The work in standardiza- 
tion has been going on for years and much 
has been accomplished, notably in screws 
and escapements, 
The second day opened with the exposi- 
‘on under the direction of the president of 
ihe organization commission, M. Ch. Piguet- 
Fages, federal expert and formerly councilor 
oladministration of the City of Geneva. There 
Was a session of the instructors in Swiss 
and foreign schools. This was addressed 
by Werner, on the laboratory of Geneva 
and its influence on industry, by Defossez, 
. the laboratory of research of Neuchatel, 
"fe are investigated such subjects as the 
“Yerage factory is not equipped for either 
aoe. or trained special investiga- 
ies of by Arcay, of Besancon, on the 
aa of oils used in horology and the 
its of effective researches which have 


t 





was addressed by M. N. Defossez on 
the utility of the Swiss society of chro- 
nometry, Jaquerd, on the rate of chronome- 
ters at high altitudes and Guillaume, on the 
metals, invar and elinvar and their applica- 
tion in horology. 

This formal enumeration of the program 
gives only a very inadequate conception of 
what the celebration means. An _ actual 
view of the plant, the equipment, its serious 
instructors dedicated to its work, their close 
contact with the actual production in fac- 
tories and shops, regleurs and artists, the 
great museum is needed to bring out the 
significance of the celebration. 

One of the very interesting exhibits is 
the machinery and tools used during the past 
hundred years all in actual operation at the 
celebration. Machines for cutting wheels 
and pinions where the power was applied 
by a bow sometimes of steel three feet long 
and down to the delicate bow of whalebone 
and a horsehair on the tiny lathes or turns 
for delicate pivot work and drilling requir- 
ing the sense of touch able to detect the 
very beginning of a dulling edge which 
would, if continued, glaze or burnish the 
bottom of the hole and hopelessly prevent 
further progress. The pantograph of Am 
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toine Leschaud which in the forties began 
the duplication system at Vacheron & Con- 
stantin, delicate automatic measuring ap- 
paratus with an oven to test out balances 
to ascertain if both segments expanded 
equally for definite temperatures, a multi- 
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tude of small tools to facilitate filing and 
polishing of steel pieces, rounding up tools 
of both circular and rectilinear action, de- 
vices for cylinder making, spring making 
and tempering and one room fitted with all 
the paraphernalia of a hundred years ago. 

The great museum in which the students 
familiarize themselves with the work and 
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achievements of the past absorbing inspira- 
tion and knowledge requiring the seeing eye 
and ambition to excell, is too large to even 
enumerate the thousands of exhibits. 
Thanks to the courtesy of the manage- 
ment and with the personal assistance of M. 
Golay, curator, M. Constantin, one of the 
board of advisers, and an expert photog- 
rapher, I am able to illustrate a few of the 
treasures. The dilemma of selecting repre- 
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gntative examples from such a storehouse 
can be appreciated only by one confronted 
with the inevitable instances of showing 
something less interesting than others avail- 
Tr 

No, 1—Watch by “Gloria a Rouen”; 
Bridge of period Louis XIV; fire gilded 
pass case, single hand through the center 
(i which the winding was done; gilt dial 
yith enamel cartouches with numerals. 
The balance spring is very primitive, hav- 
ing only a little more than one complete 
tn and then straight as shown extended 
fom under the bridge and a regulator screw 
gjusted to adjust its effective length, 

No. 2—Watch by “Jacques Rousseau a 
Qrleans” (Grandfather of the Genovese 
writer and philosopher Jean Jacques Rous- 
ya). Brass case, one hand and enamel 
dal not original. Made about 1675. 

No. 3.—Case and dial of silver, movement 
wanting. The dial has six divisions and on 
a inner circle 12 numerals. The case is 
heautifully carved. Made about 1650. 

No, 4—Bronze cast case with open carv- 
ing. Made about 1600. 

No, 5—Movement from a “Nuremburg 
Egg” type “Lassalle a Paris.” Cord fusee 
and no provision for balance spring. Made 
about 1650. 

No. 6—Octagon fire gilded brass case. 
Silver dial, no provision for crystal, move- 
ment lacking. Made about 1580. 

No. 7—S. Cuper a Bloi. Fine silver 
clock, on the top plate is a steel ring which 
locks the pillars without pins. Made about 
1700. 

No. 8.—Canister brass case with joint. 
Inside bottom cover is a sun dial with date 
15799—outside is a movable disc and many 
numbers probably of a perpetual calendar 
and moon phases. The dial is gilt with 12 
divisions on outer circle and 24 divisions on 
inner. One hand and studs to determine the 
time in the dark or for a blind person. In- 
side the top cover is probably an armorial 
bearing. The sides of the case are beauti- 
fully carved with views of the case. Move- 
ment not original, 

No, 9—Crystal octagon. Movement with- 
out balance spring, cord fusee, regulator to 
limit oscillation of balance, one hand. The 
dial is enamel encircled with silver. Made 
about 1580. 

No. 10—Movement by “Deburge a Blois” 
alarm, cord fusee, screw set up, one hand, 


we work. Cock lacking. Made about 
700, 
No, 11.—“Nuremburg Egg.” Case of 


brass with decorations. Inside of cover is 
across with arrow through a heart, a star 
and rose with initials “I. R.” Cock fastened 
with pin or wedge, cord fusee, no balance 
spring. A very curious thing about the dial 
is that the hour spaces are divided in three 


oy Back does not open. Made about 


ae 12—Crystal Cross. “Pierre Du- 
mel.” Balance without spring, cord fusee, 
screw set up, carved steel decorations. 


ae. : L 
Silver dial with engraving of a monastery. 
Made about 1590, 
Pare» Movement by “F. Barouneau a 
a with a rose. Cock screwed on. 
ade about 1625. 
- 14 and 14a—Chronometer ‘“Cons’te 
par F. Berthoud executee par Vincent Mar- 
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tin a Brest, 1791,” engraved on the dial and 
on the back. “No. i499 Terminee par 
Breguet 3 April, 1821, Et.” This is espe- 
cially interesting as combining the work of 
Breguet with his former employer. The 
escapement is detent and the balance staff 
rolls between three wheels at the top pivot 
and the other end in a hole far removed 
from the pressure, a raised portion on the 
dial to accommodate it, which unconven- 
tional resource looks Jike Breguet’s. 

Nos. 15 and 15a-—Table clock of the 
form which gradually diminished in size 
until the canister case watch was achieved. 
The movement is all in iron except fusee 
and has no screws. The cock is pinned as 
is also the potance. The fusee carries a 
cord instead of the later chain. The case 
is fire gilded and the center of the hand 
carries a medallion of the style of the 
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No. 27.—‘Jean Robert Doret,’ Geneve. 
Made about 1750. 

No. 28.—‘“Dan’l Jean Richard Sur Le 
Mont du Locle.” Daniel Jean Richard 1665- 
1741 introduced watchmaking in the Neu- 
chatel Valley having made the first watch 
and tools during the period a watch had 
been left by an Englishman passing through 
on horse. 

No, 29.—“Thuret a Paris.” Quarter hour 
repeater with bell. Silver case with carved 
open work. Enamel dial with bulges for 
numerals. Made about 1690, 

No. 30.—“Fr. Mestrigent a Besancon.” 
Clock watch striking hours. Alarm dial 
gilt with numbers cartouche. Center of 
dial carries hand. At center of small dial 
is small hand to set alarm. Made about 
1690, 

No. 


31.—“Courcault a Paris.” Enamel 




















PLATE IV 


reformation. While the case and dial quite 
suit the movement it is not unlikely that it 
was done over at a later period and the 
medallion and screws in the dial added. 
The screws are unmistakeably modern but 
the movement is without much doubt of the 
early 16th century. 


No. 17.—“P. Tollot. a Geneve.” Very 
large balance. Made about 1680. 

No, 18—Period 1690, Signed “Durade a 
Geneve.” 

No. 19.—‘“Johann Jacob Schmidt in Basle.” 
Pillars represent soldiers, cock has the 


figures of William and Mary. About 1690. 

No. 20.—“Monet a Vevey,” one hand, 
wind at center. The type is English. 
Made about 1670. 

No. 21.—“Ferroux a 
about 1700. 

No, 22.—“D. 
Made about 1700. 


Made 


Geneve.” 


Du Commun a Yverdu.” 


No. 23.—“Denis Miroti a Geneve.” Cock 
Louis XIV. Made about 1700. 

No. 24.—“Les Freres Rey 124.” Made 
about 1700. 

No, 25.—“Masmejan a Lausanne.” Made 
about 1700. 

No, 26.—Deutand a Geneve—1700. 


dial with blue numerals. Inner disc of gilt 
with numerals for alarm. 

No. 32—‘“L. Leiuste a Paris.” Brass 
case carved, one hand, chain fusee; dial not 
original. Made about 1680. 

No. 33.—‘“Huve a Paris.” Dial with 
enamel cartouche for hours and also for 
minutes; steel hands beautifully carved. 
Pillars with silver and steel capitals. Silver 
ornaments and bridge. Brass gilt case 
carved. Made about 1750. 

No, 34.—Movement by “Peter Garon, 
London.” Pillars, British arms of Lion and 
Unicorn. Center of dial in blued steel with 
sun and moon to indicate hour of day or 
night. Calendar. Made about 1694. 


No. 35.—“Alexandre Deonna,” Geneve, 
made about 1700. Enamel dial, screw set 
up. 

No, 36.—Gervais Cadet a Geneve. 

No. 37.—“Isac & J. J. Rey.” Made about 
1800. Enamel dial. 

No. 38.—“Henry Floumay” Geneve. Made 
about 1700. 

No. 39.—“Frs. De Roches Pre. Eynouf” 
Geneve. Made about 1720. 

No. 40.—“Pre, Le Beuf a Geneve.” Made 


about 1720. 
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No, 41.—‘‘Frs. de Roches & Pre. Eynouf” 
Geneve. Made about 1720. 

No. 42—‘Pre Rigaud, Geneve.” Made 
about 1750. =e 

No. 43.—‘Torrot & Thuillier, Geneve.” 
Quarter-hour repeater, enamel dial with gilt 
Made about 1780. 


decorations. 

No. 44.—“Terroux a Geneve.” Made 
about 1700. ; 7 : 

No. 45.—‘Me Vieusseux, Geneve.” Made 


about 1740. 

No. 46.—‘Les Freres Rey, 1746,” Geneve. 
Yade about 1760, oe ! 
No. 47.—Figure of woman pointing with 
am on the right to the hours and to the 
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No. 53.—“Urban Jurgensen, No. 676, 
Kiobenhavn.” Quarter-hour repeater, du- 
plex escapement with two escape wheels, 
gold case. Made about 1815. 

No. 54.—Quarter-hour repeater 
music. Made about 1820 in Geneva. 

No. 55.—“Abm. Vacheron-Girod, a 
Geneve.” Verge escapement made about 
1750—one of the founders of the firm of 
Vacheron and Constantin. 

No. 56.—Curious escapement called Mc- 
dowall where the escape wheel has but one 
tooth or pin which acts in an interior cam 
of the lever. Made about 1860. 

No. 


with 


57.—‘Ls Golaz, a Geneve,’ mixed 
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No. 62.—Watch, no hands excepting the 
appropriate numeral which points to the 
minute, all other parts being under cover. 
The escapement in this watch is a very 
early type of cylinder with no wedges. 
Made about 1780. 


No. 63.—Clock watch striking hours, 
quarters and minutes and repeating at 
pleasure. Made about 1820. 


No. 64.—Watch without barrel but driven 
by a staple firm spring actuating rack seg- 
ment. Made about 1860. 

No, 65.—Equation watch showing months, 
days and correction for sun time. Made 


about 1860. 




















left to the minutes. 
Made about 1800. 

No, 48—“Simon Gounouilliou sur le quai 
neuf en I’Isle, No, 10819.” Quarter-hour 
epeater, cylinder escapement. Gold case 
with silver dial. Made about 1830. 

No. 49— “Brockbank, London, 1463.” A 
very beautiful piece of work with a compli- 
cated temperature compensation. Made 
about 1790, 

— 30—“John Arnold & Son Inv. et 

cit, London No. 178.” Chronometer 
“scapement and compensated balance. Made 
about 1798, 

Rig 51—Watch with music playing each 

‘ur or at pleasure. Also quarter-hour re- 
ne Made in Geneve about 1820. 

7094 “ta, tienne Tavernier, a Paris, No. 
ie te lock watch striking automatically 
lr and quarters. The gongs are 

Hully carved and polished and all the 


Ww 
ork of the standard of Breguet for whom 
avernier worked. 


Verge escapement. 


PLATE V 


escapement combining anchor and detent. 
Made about 1860. 

No. 58—Curious escapement where two 
quarters of escape wheel are blank, the op- 
posite quarters having each eleven ratchet 
teeth which act on arbor of lever giving 
slight oscillations to balance and escape 
when a pin on escape wheel gives a blow 
to the lever which transmits same through 
wide fork to pin on balance wheel. Made 
about 1860. 

No. 59.—Pin escapement resembling that 
which in clocks is known as Lepaute. Made 
about 1820. 

No. 60—Lever escapement with 60 tooth 
escape wheel. Made about 1830. 

No. 61.—“Fes Melly & Martin,” Geneva. 
Center seconds actuated from five tooth 
pinion on escape wheel arbor and engaging 
70 tooth ratchet wheel carrying dead second 
hand. Made about 1780. Another very in- 
teresting movement by this firm has gearing 
heliocidal throughout. 


No, 66.—‘Ravene, Berlin.” Quarter-hour 
repeater with exposed repeating mechanism 
on top plate. Made about 1840. 


No. 67.—Quarter-hour repeater with 
mechanism in view. Made about 1840. 
No, 68—Lever escapement with ruby 


rollers instead of pallet stones with the aim 
to reduce friction—very beautifully made 
about 1850. 

No. 69.—Lever escapement with pallets in 
one segment of ruby acting within the wheel 
or from the roots of the teeth. 

No. 70.—“Echappement Bourdon,’ one 
of the variations of the Sully or Deboufer 
escapement. The two escape wheels have 
impulse faces acting on roller table which 
has also impulse faces. Made about 1860. 

No. 71.—“Ls. Golaz a Geneve.” Combi- 
nation escapement with double pointed 
tooth, lever detent escapement. 

No. 72.—Bascule detent escapement with- 
out passing spring. The unlocking pallet 
on its return pushes locking stone further 
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in on incline causing escape wheel to back 
up and then resume position of original 
lock ready for delicate release. 

No. 73.—‘Joseph Feune, Delemont” (near 
Neuchatel). Escapement functioning like 
the lever escapement but instead of two 
pallets there is only one which arrests 
escape wheel by two rows of pins which 
give lift alternately on the sloping sides of 
the pallet. 

No. 74.—“Vauchez en la Cite, a Paris, 
No, 318.” Double virgule the rarest his- 
wrical escapement. Invented by Caron, bet- 
tr known as Beaumarchais, the author of 
The Barber of Seville. This escapement is 
described in detail in THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
cuLark of Dec. 12, 1923. Two pieces were 
undoubtedly made by the same man, 

No. 75.—Right angled lever escapement 
with 60 tooth escape wheel. Made about 
1840. 

No. 76.—Dead beat escapement on the 
order of Debaufre. Two escape wheels 
acting on roller table of balance staff. 
Made about 1840. 

No, 77.—Movement marked Le Roy a 
Paris, and probably falsely as done after the 
gilding had been put on. A very beautiful 
example of the Breguet ruby cylinder and 
probably made by one of his workmen. 

No. 78.—‘“J. S. Maguin, Geneve.” This 
escapement is almost the escapement of Dr. 
Hooke (1635-1703) described in THE 
JeweLers’ CirCULAR of Oct, 4, 1916. In the 
Hooke escapement two escape wheels on one 
arbor act on two balances geared together. 
In this example two escape wheels geared 
together act on one balance staff with a 
half cylinder sapphire staff. Made about 
i780. 

No, 79.—Anchor escapement with pallets 
acting on pin teeth set perpendicular to 
escape wheel. Marked “Clerget a Dijou” 
but a transformation from the original 
verge escapement. 

Nos. 80-89 inclusive are the famous 
Tavan models made by Antoine Tavan for 
Melly Freres to show the escapements most 
used in horology. They were exhibited at 
the Institute of France in 1806, and were 
the subject of a report by a committee in 
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which are found the names of Berthoud 
Lagrange and de Prouy. A request was 
made threugh Prof, Pictet that the Society 
of Arts of Geneva publish the report. 
Plates were made of the drawings but due 
to the troublous political conditions were 
not recovered until 1825. In 1827 a com- 
mittee of the Societe des Arts made a more 
extended report which was published and 
a new edition in 1851. 

No. 80.—Combination model showing two 
forms of spring detent with the spring in- 
tension as used as first by Arnold, and a 
pivoted detent. 

No. 81.—Pin escapement resembling what 











PLATE VI 


is known in clocks as the Lepaute escape- 
ment, ° 

No. &82.—Duplex escapement. 

No. &3.—Force constant escapement. 
“Antoine Tavon Invenit & Fecit, 1805.” In 
this escapement the escape wheel does not 
deliver its force directly to the balance but 
to a piece fitted with a spiral spring which 
the escape wheel puts in torsion and it in 
turn delivers a constant force to the balance. 

No. 84.—Brise et a surprise—(articulat- 
ing) “Antoine Tavan invenit anno 1800 & 
fecit 1805.” This is a form of double 
pivoted detent one of which arrests the 
tooth which is shifted to the other with a 
slight drop and by it released through a 
fork like the lever escapement. 

No, 85—Virgule escapement. 
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claw) “Antoine Tavan invenit anno 1796 
& fecit anno 1804.” This was the forerun- 
ner of No. 84 by which the drop was 
decreased, 

No. 87—Anchor or lever escapement. 
The first report 1806 states that there was 
a model presented to the Society of Arts 
nearly 20 years ago by Moise Pouzait of 
his invention (see No. 94) and that the 
invention of Mudge was seemingly not pub- 
lished until 1799 and by Berthoud. The 
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PLATE VIII 











second report made in 1827 says that ignor- 
ing to whom this ingenius arrangement is 
due, M. Pouyait put under the eyes of the 
society in 1786 a model of this escapement. 

No, 88—Verge escapement. 

No. 89.—Cylinder escapement. 

No. 90.—Marine chronometer by Antoine 
Demole. In the Seance of the Society of 
Arts 3 Fructidor, an. 7 (Aug. 21, 1799). 
Citizen Pictet in the name of the cémmis- 
sion on the watch of Citizen Demole, read 
a five page memoire on the rate of this in- 
strument. Jan. 5, 1800 the secretary in- 
forms the society that the watch made by 


No. 86—A Patte d’Ecrivisse (Lobster’s Demole and Magnin had been taken by 
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manship. 
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Magnin to ¢ openhagen and presented to the 
king, who had given orders it be placed in 
the observatory and if the rate is found 
regular for two months that its maker be 
paid for the watch and given the title 
horologer du Roi and a pension during his 
life, The president (Pictet) did not think 
this instrument as perfect as the one in the 
observatory of Geneva. The escapement is 
a pivoted detent similar to that used by 
Berthoud. 

No, 91.—‘Eugene Paulus.” This escape- 
ment is an attempt to perfect the duplex 
making the balance quite free from the 
friction of the tooth on the staff by intro- 
ducing a lever. Made about 1850. 

No, 92.—Repeater striking on the case 
with one hammer with center seconds made 
by Decombaz, who worked for Breguet. 

No. §3.—A very beautiful example of the 
work of Decombaz. Center seconds and 
cylinder escapement, 

No. 94.—Model of lever escapement pre- 
sented to the Society of Arts by Moise 
Pouzait in 1786 and the basis of the claim 
for the invention of the lever escapement 
in Geneva. The model is the property of 
the University of Geneva. 





Beautiful Engraved Plaque Made for 
Futurity Winner’s Owner 





HE plaque illustrated, which will be pre- 
sented to Marshall lield as a record of 
performance of his two-year old horse 
Stimulus, has tust heer completed by Spoon- 

















PLAQUE PRESENTED TO MARSHALL FIELD 


er & Meyers, jewelers of 63 Willoughby 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

. lhe record is in the form of a sterling 
silver scroll, satin finished. The shoe used 
1s the one worn by the Futurity winner and 
has received a heavy plating of gold. The 
nails are an exact duplicate of those removed 
‘rom the shoe. The ribbon holding the 
shoe is in sterling, enameled in the owner’s 
oo straw and cerise. The photograph 
na “a oo has been reproduced directly 
ia edliet el and the lettering is etched 

reef, while the record of the races is 
engraved. 
This has been mounted on genuine ma- 


hoganv « 
"ti so that the plaque will stand or 
lang as desired. 
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A separate small sterling plate has been 
attached with the lettering “Marshall Field 
Owner,” etched. 

This plaque was designed and the work 
supervised by Wm. Kassel, well known to 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR readers as the author 
of an interesting treatise on engraving. 





Defective Canon Pinion 


SUBSCRIBER states that he has a 16 

size, seven jewel watch, the canon pinion 
of which comes up and the hands wont 
He asks a remedy. 


move. 
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the hands are properly fitted with slight free- 
dom between the hour and minute hand, you 
should have no trouble such as you mention. 
The proper material for any American move- 
ment may be selected by referring to the 
catalog. 


eS 





Half Blind New York Man Designs 
Unique Clocks 


HE photo shows William Wild, of New 
York, with one of the many unique 
clocks which he has designed and built. His 














DESIGNING QUAINT CLOCKS THE WORK OF THIS NEAR-BLIND MAN 


If the canon pinion is the correct style for 
the particular movement, it should fit the 
center staff, friction tight, and it should 
move easily when the watch is set to time. 
There should be a slight amount of freedom 
between the bottom of the canon pinion and 
the lower plate while the pinion should be 
flush with the end of the center staff. The 
hour wheel should fit over the canon pinion 
with a slight amount of freedom. Then if 


patterns are used by hundreds of amateur 
fret saw workers and woodcarvers. In 1876 
Mr. Wild lost the sight of one eye and, 
forced to stay home, took up the hobby of 
fret saw work. 

The clock shown above has a mounted 
trumpeter which charges out of the “arsenal” 
door every hour and half-hour, plays a tune, 
and then returns. Each half hour the bell 
in the tower strikes, 
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Buy Genuine Rectangular and 


Material oe” s : ape 
race glasses 
9 a 
uy Virect 
from aJobber only 50c. 


Who Carries 


The most complete stock of Genuine Factory Watch Material in the country. We are direct Importers of all 
Swiss Bracelet Watch Materials, of which we carry a complete stock here. Orders are filled from any catalogue. We 
solicit your business. ; 

On all purchases during the month of February, if cash accompanies the order, an extra 10% besides the usual 
cash discount of 6%, will be allowed, for items purchased from any Tool and Material catalogue, also in Jewelry, Silver- 
ware and Diamonds. We can use the ready cash; hence this offer. 

Below are only a few items which we offer for Spot Cash only: 


Genuine Mosely Lathe, 10 Chuck Combination, reg- Bracelet H. & M. Hands, reg. $1.00; cut to per doz. pair .35 
lar $96.50; our cash price.........eseesecesssees $75.00 Bracelet Balance Staffs, in 3 dozen lots, for........... 75 
Boley Lathe with 10 Chuck Combination............ 35.00 Swiss Bracelet Stems, Assorted, regular $2.00 per 
Hamilton-Beach Lathe Motor, No. 2, complete with RR RE en re Or eRe ne ae ear eee eer By 
NE. icndacven Ca¥ ioveessateaneeees cannes 16.50 G. F. Yellow, Green and White Bracelet Crowns, reg- 
Demagnetizers, made the same as the $10.00 South Slat 320 MET AGl. CUE OD a5.6a5500s% 6646 0606000 $1.50 
iin kee hb Rees bee eihs Xmhee 4.00 Same as above with Jewels, regular $3.75, cut to...... 1.80 
Boley Staking Tool, 50 Punches, 14 Stamps, regular 18, 16 and 12 size mainsprings without ends, special in 
$19.00; our cash price .........cccccccsccesceee 12.00 ee ae ere 


J. H. MEDNIKOW & CO.  W2,Monres. Ave. 
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FULCRUM OILS 


The Finest Oils Produced 
Anywhere at Any Price 
A Perfect Watch and Clock Oil 


must be “neutral,” which means that it must be free from 
acids of any kind. The presence of acid means corroded 
and blackened pivots. 

Fulcrum Watch, Clock, Bracelet Watch and Chronometer Oils are 


the only lubricants for such purposes ever produced which are free 
from all acids,—and we can prove it. 

















Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to 
discolor or become rancid in any length of exposure. They were 
adopted by the War Department of this country, are being used by 
some of the largest watch factories of the world, and by practically 
all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this country and 
Canada. 


If You Are Not Using Fulcrum Oils 
You Are Not Using the Best Oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil Bracelet Watch Oil 
50 cents a bottle 60 cents a bottle 75 cents a bottle 


All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oils 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY, FRANKLIN, PA., U. S. A. 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.] 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question.—No. 3991—Silver Solution— 

Please tell me how to make silver plating 
solution by running it off the anode to work 
right, | have done so but it is not right. I 
used half an ounce of gyanide to a pint of 
water. After leaving article in the solution 
about five minutes it gets thick and dirty 
and a white deposit appears.. What is the 
trouble ?—L.K. 

Answer.—Your silver solution evidently 
is rich enough in silver, and the trouble lies 
in your not scratchbrushing. To properly 
silver plate first see that the article is abso- 
lutely clean. If there is any dirt or grease 
first boil out in a strong soda or rich potash 
solution, rinse and scratchbrush using a 
brass brush and bran water. Now suspend 
and hold in your bath for a few moments 
keeping in motion, remove as soon as a thin 
deposit shows and well scratchbrush. If the 
article is covered all over put in the bath 
again for about a half a minute, remove and 
scratchbrush; repeating this as often as de- 
sired to get a heavy plating. Remember it 
is the repeated dips and scratchbrushing that 
gets the heavy deposit. Hanging it for 
five minutes or more at a time simply re- 
sults in a soft spongy mass. A harder and 
more durable plate is gotten by burnishing 
after each dip in addition to the scratch- 
brushing. 


Question.—No. 3992.—To Silver Plate 
Metal Letters. 

I am endeavoring to produce a IMghly 
polished silver plating on initial letters. So 
far I have not been able to accomplish my 
object. I have tried in many ways to apply 
ahigh polish to the letters before plating but 
the rough forms of coating over the letters 
which is very dificult to remove. When 
finally removed the letter has a dull appear- 
ance instead of all the desired lustre. The 
slightest bit of buffing after plating strips 
the plate in places, will you tell me in the 
next issue how to obtain desired results ?— 

ANSwER.—To silver plate metal letters or 
other brass objects of brass copper German 
silver composition, étc., if all the parts are 
hard soldered the piece is annealed and boiled 
out in a sulphuric acid pickled of 1 part acid 
to 10 parts water. Scratchbrush with a 
steel brush using bran water to keep work 


wet. This removes any scale or scum and 
he Is now ready for the silver solution. 


“ order to deposit enough silver to stand 
burnishing and polishing a cell battery or 
dynamo must be used and at least half a 
= current. Merely dipping the article in a 
‘ 4 bath on a piece of zinc simply gives 
_ um of silver as all deposition ceases in 
'P Solution as soon as article is covered. In 


other words silver does not deposit on silver 
excepting by aid of the electric current. 
The first dip with the current should be 
just enough to cover. Remove and well 
scratchbrush with a brass brush and bran 
water. Now note if article is covered all 
over, no spots peel off, etc., if not evenly 
plated go over again with steel brush and 
lightly dip until all right. Then immerse 
for about five minutes so that a good coating 
is applied. .Remove and brass brush. Now 
burnish with a blood stone burnisher, of 
an agate or a polished steel burnisher, using 
bran water as a lubricant. The burnishing 
gives a polished finish, and the article only 
requires a final touch with the soft rouge buff 
to give the final lustre. To get extra heavy 
plating, dip the work as often as you like, 
always burnishing after each dip. If article 
is soft soldered, boil out in a strong potash 
solution or a strong soda will do to remove 
the grease. Then scratchbrush as described. 
Silver deposits very soft and white and must 
be burnished to give the surface a hardness, 
so that it will stand wear. The object re- 
quires only to be smooth and of course abso- 
lutely clean. 


QuestTion.—No. 39938—Setting Diamonds 
in Platinum. 

How shall I proceed to set a single dia- 
mond in platinum and white gold ring tops? 
Some are square, some are round and some 
eight cornered. How can I enlarge the hole? 
Pca m 

ANSWER.—For one to plunge into attempt- 
ing to set diamonds in platinum or white gold 
rings without any previous experience in 
setting stones would seem unwise to say the 
least. Stone setting involves a knowledge 
of tools and skill in handling them only ac- 
quired after long experience. Each setter 
generally makes his own drills, burrs, frasers, 
etc., tempering and hardening them to suit 
his own special requirements. Then again, 
constant working on the precious metals 
gives him a dexterity and sureness in cut- 
ting and an “inside” knowledge of the metal 
he is working on, be it gold or platinum. 
However, if one follows the directions given, 
practicing first on brass to get the holes the 
exact size, also actual experience in raising 
beads, etc., some degree of success may be 
attained. Frasers are used to enlarge the 
hole, taking care not to open up any larger 
than to just fit the stone snug without any 
forcing. Frasers in all sizes maybe pur- 
chased from any of the jewelers’ material 
supply houses. If a fraser of the exact 
diameter of the diamond is used and it runs 
true in the lathe the stone should fit. A piece 
of copper or brass wire with a piece of bees- 
wax pressed on the end is used to pick up 
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the diamond for fitting. Better have the 
hole a little small than too large as it can 
be easily “opened” up by a scorper. Fit the 
stone so that the top or tabel comes almost 
flush with the surface of the metal. We 
will now suppose the stone is going in a 
square setting and the diamond is about a 
quarter of a carat. Hold the ring clamp 
sticks, or ball with the ring firmly secured 
and with a flat gravor cut into the corners a 
short distance from the edge of the stone 
at the same time forcing the metal over the 
diamond. The stone being fastened in the 
cutting is now proceeded with. A slanting 
edge is cut using a knife edge graver or 
“spit” stick, starting from one corner to the 
other. The metal forced over the stone is 
cut into two tips and a third is made by 
raising another back of them, using a square 
graver and starting from the corner. When 
all the superfluous metal is cut away the out- 
side edge of the square is slightly beveled. 
With the flat graver the tops of the tips are 
beaded by means of a beading tool the right 
size of course being selected and a lateral 
motion given to get a full, well-rounded 
bead. The fine beading around the edge is 
done with a milgrain wheel. All size of 
beading tools and milgrain wheels, gravers, 
etc., in fact all tools necessary may be pur- 
chased at the supply house. The cleaner and 
deeper the cutting away the better the 
beads will stand out. The gravers after 
sharpening should be well polished,on No. 
4-0 emery paper, rubbing carefully to polish 
the cutting edge without dulling it. The 
smoother the cutting tool the better the 
bright cut. In settings containing small size 
diamonds only one bead is used. Judgment 
is used, however, as to whether one or three 
beads will look well. One bead well fastened 
will secure it just as well. Round or tube 
settings are made to fit the stone so that just 
a little rim is left. This pushing or pressing 
over the edge of a diamond by mearts of a 
pusher made of a piece of soft steel. An 
old needle file annealed will do, the end be- 
ing filed flat and the other end firmly se- 
cured in a wooden handle. Take care to 
press evenly all around. Now cut a slant- 
ing bright cut on the inside taking care not 
to cut away the metal holding the stone. 
Bright cut or burnish the outside of the set- 
ting and finally milgrain the edge with the 
wheel. The eight cornered setting usually 
has one head in each corner. By carefully 
studying fine samples of settings and prac- 
ticing first on some base metal or silver with 
patient persistence you should succeed. 





Here’s what the British Horological 
Journal has to say about our daylight saving 
plan: 

“Previous attempts at daylight saving have 
not been popular in America. The Federal 
daylight saving law, which was passed by 
Congress in March, 1918, was repealed by 
August, 1919. But, writes a correspondent, 
the sequel was even more confusing than 
the effect of the Federal law, for separate 
States continued to make their own daylight 
saving laws. 

“As may well be imagined, the brain- 
racking entailed upon the traveler from 
State to State in trying to find at what time 
he is supposed to arrive, or to leave, is much 
greater than the difficulties of the European 
traveler.” 
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Think what it means to get rid of all the 
dust, dirt, danger and inconvenience which are 
present when you polish without a dust collec- 
tor. Your workroom with a clean, cool, sanitary 
— dust or dirt anywhere to ad 


PATENTED 


Then no danger—which means none of that 
danger which is always present when polishing 
without a dust collector where the operator 
perforce must inhale the dust. Into his lungs 
it goes to eventually cause disease if not death 
itself. With this dust collector the dust is 
drawn automatically into the machine away 
from the work, by the powerful air suction. 


Many users have had their 
machines for many years 
and would not part with 


and pleasing incomes from 
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iE DON T MAKE 3 equivalent to so much busi- 
iE A DUST RECEPTACLE < ness done. It’s as truly 
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7 OF YOUR LUNGS. = you may make for work 
(e a done. Don’t forget that! 
ie ee 2 Its income that you might 
’ * have had all last year and 
F IT Ss NOT ONLY Me the year before so don’t go 
ip UNCLEANLY, - another day without it. 
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|= 9 “ These machines operate very 
iE IT Ss POSITIVELY a smoothly, quietly and with 
= DANGEROUS! “ the highest efficiency, col- 
5 : lecting every particle of dust 
Pnnnnonnnnncsnsnncnnssnnsnnssasl and carrying it to specially 











arranged cabinets under the 
bench to be held there at 
your disposal for refining and 
the recovery of the value of 
the gold, silver and platinum. 


Don’t polish another day without a dust col- 
lector because you are daily undermining your 
health, spoiling your shop and throwing money 
away in the lost dust every hour. 


LEIMAN BROS. New York 


Makers of good machinery for 35 years. 








Wouldn’t You Like to Polish 
Without Dust Flying All Around? 


LEIMAN BROS. 


- POLISHING DUST 
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them. They report steady J 


60 Lispenard Street \ 
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Search the world over. 
you ree do better 
thand / 









Rule 
Refiners 
Since 


1912 





Send us your refin- 
ing work and buy 
your metals from us. 







Golds and Solders— 
all karats and colors. 






Platinum, Iridium, Palla- 
dium metals and solders 
for every purpose. 





Special sweep sacks and 
steel barrels sent on request. 


_hetallenyinte 


Orrice anp Works, |19 West TUPPER STREET 
BUFFALO, N.Y. ¢U.S.A. 











A HINT FROM 


L. Leber & Son, Inc. 








Make your own 1914 kt. White Gold 
with “L. L. & S. 1914 kt. White Alloy.” 


Make your own 18kt. White Gold with 
“L. L. & S. 18kt. White Alloy.” Plati- 


num Color is soft and will not tarnish. 


Use our Non-Tarnishable and Easy- 
Flowing Solder for 18 kt. White Gold. 








149 New Jersey Railroad Avenue 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of - 


“LL. & S. GOLD ALLOYS” 


| All Kinds of Gold, Silver and Platinum Solders 


Assayers, Refiners and 
| Smelters 
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A Combination Type of Metal- 
Cutting Machine 








By S. A. Asquith in Machinery 
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N experimental or development work, it is 
necessary frequently to make parts from 


sheet metal, but the number of pieces 
required at first is not large enough 
to warrant the use of expensive dies, 
particularly if changes are likely to 
be required as the result of ex- 
periments. In certain other branches of 

















Fic. 1 
Universal Metal Cutting Machine. 
metal-working, expensive tool equipment 


which is limited to the production of dup- 
licate parts can never be employed to ad- 
vantage. The machine to be described has 
been designed to meet the requirements of 
cases of the class mentioned, as it is capable 
ol performing a great variety of operations 
and can be arranged for different classes 
ol work merely by making a few adjust- 
ments and providing an inexpensive pattern 
or drawing of the part to be reproduced. 
The particular machine illustrated (see 





Figs. 1, 2, and 3) is only a preliminary 
model, which is to be superseded by a design 
representing better construction. This 
model, however, embodies the important 
elements, as well as. the fundamental operat- 
ing principles. 

This metal-cutting machine, which is uni- 
versal to an unusual degree, is used chiefly 
for cutting, from sheet-metal stock, various 
shapes or designs which are reproduced 
either from an enlarged pattern or directly 
from a drawing. For work of this general 
class, the part of design is cut out by a 
rapidly reciprocating punch, while the sheet 
of metal, held in a suitable work-holder, is 
mechanically guided along a path conform- 
ing to the outline of the drawing or templet. 
The movement of the work is controlled by 
a pantographic mechanism, which is adjusted 
to give the required scale of reduction. 
Provisions is made for using a _ rotating 
milling or routing cutter, instead of a punch 
for milling irregular die impressions, en- 
graving radio panels, or similar work. A 
third attachment on the machine provides 
a non-rotating engraving tool as the cut- 
ting element for engraving designs, letters, 
etc., on copper plates, and various other sur- 
faces. 

This machine will produce from sheet 
metal such parts as_ stencils, emblems, 
monograms, or other artistic designs, small 
spur gears or internal gears, racks, templets, 
etc. In fact, practically any part can be 
produced that can be cut from sheet metal 


having a thickness of % inch or less. The 
pattern, which may be from two to ten 


times as large as the finished part, may be 
made of any material such as tin, paste- 
board, or wood. The machine can also be 
used for making its own metal pattern di- 
rectly from a drawing, or the drawing can 
be employed without a pattern whenever 
this seems to be advisable. The making of 
small blanking punches and dies, especially in 
connection with experimental work, can be 
done readily by means of the milling at- 
tachment (referred to later), and the pro- 
duction of experimental cams and _ profile 
gages represents other examples of work. 
The important elements of this machine and 
its general method of operation will now be 
considered. 


Mechanism for Operating Cutting Tools 


In cutting parts from sheet metals on this 
machine, the outline is formed by a punch 
operating in conjunction with a mating die 
and arranged to reciprocate so rapidly that 
it leaves smooth edges, since the feeding 
movement of the work is relatively slow. 
The punch is attached to a vertical slide 
A (see Figs. 1 and 2) which receives its 
motion from an eccentric on the main shaft 
B (Fig. 2). The starting and stopping of 
the punch is controlled through a clutch in 
the flywheel, which connects with a foot- 
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treadle located at the base of the machine. 
The driving member of the clutch is con- 
nected with motor D by a belt, as shown. 
The work on which the punch operates is 
fixed to a workholder, which is mechan- 
ically guided along the path desired by 




















Fic. 2 


Engraving Attachment in Operating Position. 


means of a mechanism to be described later. 

Although the rapidly reciprocating punch 
is used for cutting various forms from sheet 
metals, certain operations, such, for example, 
as the milling of blanking dies or of punches 
to fit them are performed by means of the 
milling attachment. When this attachment 
is not in use, it is located at the upper part 
of its slide as in Figs. 1 and 2; but when 
milling a die or other part, it is lowered to 

















Fig. 3 
Milling Attachment in Use. 


the operating position, as shown in Fig. 3. 
The vertical spindle of this attachment is 
driven independently by a separate motor £ 
through a belt drive. 

The engraving attachment consists of an 
arm I (Fig. 2) which is hinged at the rear 
of the machine so that it may readily be 
placed in the operating position, as shown, 
or up out of the way, as represented in Figs. 
1 and 3. The engraving is done by a fixed 
or non-rotating cutter, and the work is me- 
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to the Craftsman! 
EXTRA IX: FR FINE 


Swiss 
Pattern 
Files 


Fine, exacting work, a rare 
degree of skill, precious 
objects at stake. These things 
have created an ever grow- 
ing demand for X. F. Swiss 
Pattern Files. 





Machine-made precision files for 
jewelers, die-sinkers and tool makers. 
Of specially tempered, highest quality 
file steel. Wrought with mechanical 
exactness, produced in tremendous 
volume---with a NICHOLSON FILE 
CO. guarantee of 100% uniformity. 


-For ALL Fine Filing 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R. |, U.S.A. 
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WEDDING RING 


BLANKS 








Series No. 210 
IN ANY WIDTH 
Send for Catalog 


JOHN C. NORDT 


Camp and Orchard Streets 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Est. 1872 


























Increase your salary two to three times. 
Make 1925 a Winner—Make No Little Plans. 














The above building is used exclusively for 
Watchwork and its kindred trades, Jewelry 
and Engraving. It was designed and built 


for this purpose only. 


Get the Bradley Way! 


Connect up with the Horological Department of this 
Great School and become an expert in your line, prov- 
ing your claim by delivering the goods. 

You have promised yourself this course, now go 
after it, and increase your salary 100% or more. 

The trade is demanding more skilled workmen and 
do not hesitate to pay the price for those that are 
able to make good. 


Address a card to 


BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL 


Dept. C, Peoria, Illinois 


for our latest art catalogue. It is free for the asking. 


— 
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chanically guided in the same manner as in 
the milling or punching operations. 





Pantographic Mechanism 


When this machine is in use, an enlarged 
pattern or drawing is attached, as in G, to 
a fixed table which is located just above the 
work-holder, so that the work and pattern 
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ment of the work-holder about the axis of 
tracer arm K. Both of these arms, K and 
O, are free to slide through their bearings 
(P and Q), which are pivoted or trun- 
nioned in the sides of frame R. This frame 
is also pivoted at its ends with bracket S$ 
(Fig. 2), which is held by the main column 
of the machine and adjustable vertically on 
this column. 

This double trunnion arrangement allows 
arms K and O to swing in any direction, 
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metal, the pattern or drawing is usually 
much larger than the work, thus insuring a 
corresponding reduction of any errors in the 
pattern. The amount of reduction depends 
upon the position of the pivoted frame R, 
the supporting bracket S being adjusted 
along the main column for different reduc- 
tions. In order to understand how the de- 
sired scale of reduction is obtained, it should 
be remembered that the distance between 
the ball and socket joints JT and U (Fig. 1) 























Fic. 4 


Punch and Die (A) used for cutting Silver Clips (B) on machine shown 


in Fig. 1 


may be seen readily. The operator moves a 
tracer point H attached to the curved arm J, 
along the edge of the pattern or drawing 
outline. This motion of the curved arm is 
transmitted to the tracer arm K, the upper 
end of which connects with the work-holder. 
The latter, which is free to move horizon- 


and as there are ball and socket joints at T 
and U (see Fig. 1), any motion of the tracer 
point H along the pattern is freely trans- 
mitted to the work-holder, but on a smaller 
scale, according to the adjustment. Inas- 
much as this work-holder always moves in 
the same horizontal plane, it is evident that 


Fic. 5 


Monograms, Pattern, and Other Pieces cut by the Punching or Nibbling 


Process. 


is fixed, as well as the distance between con- 
nection TJ and the surface of the pattern 
table. Assume, for example, that the rela- 
tion between these dimensions is in the ratio 
of 3 to 1. Then, if the pivots of frame R 
are located midway between joint T and the 
work-holder, the scale of reduction will be 
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Fic. 6 


Sample Lock-washer cut out by Punching Process. 


tally in any direction, is mounted on three 
balls, thus reducing frictional resistance as 
far as possible. One ball supports the front 
end of the work-table at L, another is at M, 
and a third in a location corresponding to M 
but On the opposite side. The tracer arm K 
'S attached to the work-holder by a ball and 
Socket connection. Another arm O, parallel 
- K, also has a ball and socket connection 
and serves to prevent any swinging move- 





changes in the angularity of tracer arm K 
will result in corresponding changes in the 
distance between the ball and socket connec- 
tions at the upper and lower ends of K. To 
permit of these changes in length, there is a 
telescopic connection between the lower ball 
at T and the tracer arm. 


Adjustment of Mechanism 


In cutting out a design or part from sheet 


Patterns for milling 





Fic. 7 
Punch and Die, and Example of Die Work. 


3 to 1. If frame R is elevated so that the 
work-holder travels in the ratio of 1 to 4, 
as compared with connection 7, then the 
actual scale of reduction will be 12 to 1. 
The tracer point H used with the pattern 
is a small cylindrical pin, and the relation 
between the diameter of this pin and that of 
the punch (assuming that the punching ma- 
chine is being used) should be the same as 
the scale of reduction between the pattern 
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| THE SUPERIOR QUALITY 
PENNANT SWISS MAINSPRINGS 


Now being supplied for all makes of 


MAINSPRING AMERICAN WATCHES 
for 


WALTHAM 
18 Size N. M. 2203 


0225 Pennant Watch Supply Corp. 
inci 119 Fulton St., New York 
















Order from Your Jobber 
































PENNANT MAINSPRINGS 


American and Swiss Watches 




















MAINSPRING 


3x9 
9Y inches 


Swiss Made 






































Improved 





A very handy bench box is shown. 


be ready to hand. 


JOS. A. STEIN 













Jewelers’ Bench Box 


It is so arranged that 


solders, rings and similar findings can be kept apart, yet always 


The box is conveniently divided, is fitted with tray and filing box, 
and the six small divisions can be kept covered by a slide when 
not in use. The box is 8144x414x2 in size. 
PRICE—$2.25 Complete as Illustrated 
Tray Only, as Illustrated, $1.00 


RUBY POWDER for BATTERN’S LIQUID FLUX 
FINE POLISHING fer HARD SOLDFRING 
GROBET SWISS FILES HERCULES JEWELER’S SAWS 


147 FULTON ST. 


NEW YORK 


Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 















EMILE SNYDER, Inc. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
298-306 South St. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“40 YEARS OF HONEST RETURNS” 


Tel) Malborry : 4 Established 1885 OTTO SNYDER, President 


GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM REFINERS 


Manufacturers of Snyder’s Soldering Powder and Fluid for Hard and Soft Soldering 
Send Us Your Next Lot of Sweeps or Washings. We pay for all consignments within ten days. 




















Complete Enlarged New Plant Now Ready 


Repairing, Plating and Refinishing of Silverware — Bronzes — Mesh Bags 
Larger Quarters—Greater Facilities—Quality Work—Prompt Service 


GILBERTSON & SON New Location _— ae Ave. 
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and the work. For example, if the pattern 
is five times the size required for the work, 
then the tracer pin diameter should be five 
times larger than the punch diameter. If a 
comparatively large quantity of blanks is 
required from a single pattern, a special at- 
tachment may be used for guiding the tracer 
pin mechanically along a pattern of special 
form. 

The type of punch and die used for cut- 
ting designs or parts from sheet metal is 
shown at A in Fig. 4. This particular 
punch is 0.025 inch in diameter, and it has 
been used for cutting various designs, let- 
ters, emblems, etc., but is still in good con- 
dition. 

Examples of Work 

A number of examples of work done on 
this universal machine are illustrated in 
Figs. 4 to 8, inclusive. These examples in- 

















Fic. 8 


(E) Gears and Punch and Die used in cutting them. 


dicate, to some extent, the range of this 
machine, or the variety of parts that it is 
capable of producing. The parts at B, Fig. 
4, are sterling silver napkin clips. These 
were reproduced from an enlarged tin pat- 
tern and cut at the rate of 4 minutes each. 
The clips illustrated are just as the punch 
left them; the upper side of one clip is 
shown and the lower side of the other, both 
sides heing practically the same owing to 
the absence of burrs. 

Fig. 5 shows copper monograms at A and 
B, a cuff button pattern at C, and parts of 
a golfometer at D and FE. The cuff button 
pattern was reproduced from a paper pat- 
tern. The holes in the part D were punched 
to their proper size, but the small holes in 
parts /; were drilled, as the diameter is only 
0.016 inch. Fig. 6 shows some sample lock- 
washers which were made for an inventor 
at the cost of 10 cents each. The largest 
size shown was cut in 40 seconds, the ma- 
terial being cold-rolled steel 0.095 inch thick. 
The patterns used for milling a punch and 
die are shown in Fig. 7, at A and C, re- 
spectively. This punch and die is used for 
blanking out the gold pieces shown at D, 
which illustrate the size of the work. An 
example of dic milling is also included in 
Fig. 7 at B. No hand work whatever has 
been done on this die. 

_ Some examples of gear work are shown 
in Fig. 8. These gears are just as they left 
the punch, the punching member of the ma- 
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A Sectional Watch Rack for Repair Jobs 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt. 

















UITE a number of our subscribers have 
asked for instructions in making a spe- 
cial watch rack for their repair jobs. The 
majority of such inquiries call for a rack 
with removable boards which could be placed 
in the safe at night without the necessity 
of removing each watch from its hook. 
There are a number of good reasons why 
such a type of watch rack is desirable; if 
the watches are arranged on the rack in a 
systematic manner, the watchmaker becomes 
familiar with the arrangement and can 
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hooks in the wood. The boards should be 
nicely squared and then covered with some 
soft cloth that will protect the watches as 
much as possible. Black velvet makes a 
covering of fine appearance, but is rather 
expensive if a large watch rack is involved. 
There are various soft cotton goods which 
are quite suitable and which cost much less 
than velvet. The cloth should be drawn 
tight over the boards, lapped over the ends 
neatly and glued and tacked in place, se- 
curely on the back of the board. If a little 
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I*tc. I—WATCH RACK EASILY MADE BY ANY COMPETENT CABINETMAKER 


quickly locate a job when the customer calls 
for same. Also, if the cases have been 
polished, they will soon become scratched 
if they are removed each night and placed 
in boxes. This is especially true if the job 
is left for any length of time and we all 
know that a certain number of jobs are left 
for months before the customer calls for it. 

The watch rack which we shall describe 
in this article may be easily made by any 
competent cabinet maker or if the watch- 
maker is able to do such work, he may 
make the rack in spare time, 

The rack as illustrated in Fig. 1 in front 
view and side view is constructed with 
three removable boards, two feet, six inches 
in height by sixteen inches in width, and 
are made of wood about one-half inch in 
thickness. The dimensions need not be to 
the above figures, but can be arranged to 
suit the available space in the safe. Also, 
any number of boards may be made in order 
to accommodate the number of jobs usually 
handled by the store. 

Poplar is quite suitable for the boards, 
as it is usually of even grain and is soft 
enough to insert the hooks with little effort. 
where if hard wood is used, it is usually 
necessary to drill holes in order to insert the 


time is spent in fastening the cloth securely, 
there will be very little risk of its becom- 
ing loose. 

The hooks may be the common brass 
hooks of small diameter wire, bent at a 
right angle and fitted with a small collar. 
The collar is essential as it holds the cloth 
firmly in place on the front of the board. 
Hooks of very small wire are very desirable 
in these days as the tendency in watch styles 
trends toward small watches and conse- 
quently small bows and the wire of the 
hook should be small enough in diameter 
to take any watch that comes in for repairs. 

The hooks may be spaced about two and 
a half inches apart the narrow width of the 
board and about four inches the long way, 
although this is optional. It is best to ar- 
range the hooks for the general run of jobs 
that come in for repairs. As many of our 
jobs are wrist watches (yes, about seventy- 
five percent of them, brother), we may ar- 
range boards for wrist watches only and 
space them to suit the jobs. This brings 
us to the matter of system in arranging our 
We have always followed the plan of 
arranging jobs in a regular order, For 
instance; the largest size open face gold 
watch is placed at the top of the board, then 
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REPAIRIN Such as is here depict- 


edin genuine photo- 

graphic reproductions 
of a case repaired by our expert mechanics stands out 
as a beacon light in forceful blazonry in attestation of 
the high-grade work turned out by this house. For 
over 30 years we have specialized upon the complete 
restoration to original shape of seemingly worthless 
cases and have builded a reputation for superior work 
surpassed by no other watch case repair house in the 
country. Irregardless of how badly battered up a case 
may be, we restore it to its original shape speedily and 
accurately, and especially solicit work refused by other 
firms because of the culties incident to successful 


WATCH CASE REPAIRING 


Work by mail or express receives the same pone 
care as work brought in, and you can safely expect to 
receive the same courteous treatment which has for so 
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AS IT LEFT US 








AS IT REACHED US , , 
goose that laid the golden ee —we expect you to come back, and so treat you eccondingly. very piece of workis absolutely guaranteed tobe right. Send 


today—NOW —for free circu 





long a time characterized our house. 
right. We add only a fair and legitimate profit to the 
actual cost of the job. We don’t believe in killing the 


ar and price list, or, better still, favor us with atrial order. 


> BECKER-HECKMAN CO. (or Warrccd Se neve nite 


OURS IS THE HOUSE THAT 


Our prices are 
“DELIVERS THE GOODS” 











ou’ll be glad to know us. Send for prices on special work. 

















Gold, Silver 


Platinum 
Refiners and Assayers 








T. B. 
| 709 Sansom St., Philadelphia 





HAGSTOZ @ SON 


Estb. 1897 


PLL TELL THE WORLD 


There Is Satisfaction in Knowing Engraving 


MAKE GOOD THAT PROMISE. 
You Receive the Best by Attending 


WINTER’S SCHOOL 


OF JEWELRY ENGRAVING 


If you cannot attend, Learn by Home Study Course 
Send today for Con- 343 West North Ave. 


tract Plan. Time pay- 


ments — Reasonable Chicago, Ill. 
Rates — Unlimited 
Service. Dept. A. 























We remit promptly for your 


Scrap Gold, Platinum, 
Silver, Etc. 


You'll like that service. Goods returned 
on demand if remittance is not satis- 
factory. 


A. ROBINSON & SON 


REFINERS 


149 Canal Street New York 


DIXON’S 
“Wonder” Cupels 


have all the necessary qualities for 
perfect cupellaticn. Because of their 
strength there is little breakage in 
handling, assuring users of a mini- 
mum loss of precious metals in cupel- 
lation. Made in five sizes. Write for 
prices and Circular No. _ 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


rates d Established 1827 Pecad 

















Your Repairs of Mesh Bags 
and Silverware 


Will be handled quickly, accurately, and exactly 
as you want them. Our complete factory, mod- 
ern in every particular, assures clean, thorough 
workmanship and low cost. 


Send in Your Plating Work Also 
SWARTZ & CISKE 


“Plating That Lasts” 


10 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 











Files, Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 


Telephone Cortlandt 5222 
A 


a kek] FILES 


Swiss”’ a 


AMERICAN-SWISS FILE & TOOL CO.’S 
AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO.’S 


Gas Furnaces for Melting, Annealing, Enamel- 
ing, Hardening, Assaying, Etc. Positive 




















Sand Blast Blowers. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


Formerly Tool and Supply of 
E. P. REICHHELM & OE 


24 JOHN ST. 23 


Co., Ine. 
NEW YORK 
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they are graduated as to size down to the 
smallest watches. Then we follow with the 
hunting case gold watches in the same man- 
ner. The nickle case and silver watches are 
also graduated, while the wrist watches are 
placed in a separate lot. When a customer 
calls for a job, they can usually describe 
their watch, so that it can be quickly located, 
as for instance, a twelve size, open face gold 
case, which we can tell at a glance must be 
in a certain location on the board. When 
new jobs are added to the board, we may 
shift a few jobs to retain the orderly ar- 
rangement. It is a big timesaver to be able 
to quickly locate a job when called for. 

The frame which carries the boards may 
be made to accommodate the number of 
boards that are required. In the case of 
the boards above described, the inside meas- 
ure of the frame would be four feet wide by 
two and one-half feet. 

Referring to Fig. 1, it will be observed in 
the side view that the bottom and top of the 
frame are grooved. The groove at the bot- 
tom is half inch wide by quarter inch high, 
while the groove at the top is half inch 
wide by half inch high. This ,provides a 
simple method of removing or placing the 
boards, as a board may be inserted in the 
top groove sufficiently to slip the board in 
place, then is retained in place by the extra 
quarter inch ledge on top. 

The frame is about four inches in width 
and may be made of any wood and in any 
finish desired to match the store fixtures. 
The back of the frame should be quartered 
out so that the back of half inch thickness 
may be slipped in place like a glass in a pic- 
ture frame. If glue is applied and the back 
nailed to the frame, it will be very sub- 
stantial, 

It is very desirable to have a door on such 
watch racks to protect the watches from 
dust. Two doors fitted to the frame is the 
most simple arrangement, but it is a nuis- 
ance, especially where space is at a premium. 
Another arrangement is to provide a door 
with rope, pulley and weight, similar to the 
wall cases. While this is a good style, it 
means that additional space must be pro- 
vided to accommodate the weight, which in 
a large watch rack must be heavy enough to 
balance the door. The neatest arrangement 
lor the door may be made by using sliding 
doors. Small rollers may be fitted into the 
bottom edge of the doors; these rollers run 
on a light brass rail which is attached to 
the bottom and top of the frame. 

Two doors arranged to overlap each 
other and fitted in the above manner _pro- 
vide the ideal arrangement and they do not 
Project from the case at any time. 

The doors may be made of wood about 
one-half inch in thickness by one and a half 
inches in width, mitered and fitted as a pic- 
ture frame. Ordinary window glass is suit- 
able for the doors, although plate glass 
makes a much better appearance, especially 
if the boards are covered with velvet and we 
wish to make a watch rack of the very best 
quality throughout. 





Hess & Slagler, Jacksonville, Fla., have 
opened a branch store at Miami in the new 
Ritz Hotel, 


The Drilling of Spectacle Lenses 





(Translated expressly for THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
from the Deutsche Uhrmacher Zeitung) 

HE chief factor in drilling glass is the 

hardness of the drill bit; for this reason 
the best drill is the diamond drill. But as 
this, for most workers, is out of the ques- 
tion, owing to its high price, the steel drill 
must be used, but it must always be kept 
sharp. It will be readily recognized that 
the drill works best when it is sharp and 
the harder the drill is the less frequently 
will it require sharpening. For this reason 
I cannot recommend the employment of the 
triangular file, the steel of which is often of 
such low grade quality that the drill becomes 
dull too soon. It is unquestionably best to 
make a drill from English round steel or 
silver steel. 

On one side of the piece of round steel 
about three centimeters long and three milli- 
meters thick, an offset is turned seven milli- 
meters in length and 1.5 thick. This offset 
is filed into triangular form until all three 
edges are sharp and the point is filed into 
obtuse-angled triangular shape. This drill 
must then be tempered. To impart a high 
degree of hardness, a saturated solution of 
common salt is used as the cooling fluid. 
The drill, heated to cherry redness, is 
plunged red hot, into the hardening water 
and moved to and fro in it until completely 
cold. The temper is not drawn. 


As a holder for this drill I use a holder 
for ferrule countersinks, small milling cut- 
ters, etc., obtainable at any supply store, in 
which insets of three millimeters, will fit. 
These holders are particularly suitable for 
glass drilling, because, at the end, as in our 
screw drivers, a rotating disc is fitted, mak- 
ing them very convenient for hand operation. 
The rotation of the drill must not be too 
rapid and consequently turning by means 
of the fingers suffices. At the same time, 
sufficient pressure is exercised on the upper 
end of the holder, where the fingers rest 
on the rotating disc, is caused to describe 
a slight arc. If this is not done, the entire 
pressure rests on the point of the drill 
which is rendered dull too quickly. By the 
action described, the triangular edges, in 
turn, receive the pressure and scrape off the 
glass substance. Turpentine, or a mixture 
of bone oil or camphor with turpentine, is 
used to moisten the drill-point. If the drill 
should fail to cut properly, it should be 
sharpened again with a few strokes on the 
oil stone or carborundum. Its diameter 
should always be in accordance with the 
diameter of the spectacle screws. 

As a bed for the glass, the linoleum cover 
of the work-bench is used and drilling is 
done from both sides. By reason of the 
transparency of the glass, it is an easy matter 
to make the two holes meet. 

As an excellent steel for drilling glass, 
the rapid lathe steel, is to be recommended 
as less liable to become dull. The writer 
states that with such a rapid drill, home- 
made, he can drill a lens of medium thickness 
in barely a minute, without having to re- 
sharpen the drill. Breakage of the glass is 
a rare occurrence. Unfortunately the tem- 
pering of this steel is quite difficult and 
everybody cannot do it. It is effected only 
by means of great heat and not in the water. 
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Technical Notes of Interest 





THE general time inspectors of practically 

all railroads allow 30 seconds variation 
per week on grades of watches that pass re- 
quirements. None of the watch manufac- 
turers of such watches will guarantee any 
better rate than this, neither will a first class 
watchmaker guarantee any better grade of 
repair work, although, as every watchmaker 
knows, many watches will run within much 
closer limits. 

* * * 

A jeweler had in stock a number of 
enameled service rings from which he de- 
sired to remove the enamel, believing that 
the process would facilitate their sale. 
Enamel is a flux mixed with a metallic oxide 
and applied by great heat. He removed the 
enamel by first chipping it and then scraping 
it out with a flat graver. 

* * * 


Nickel plating will give best results when 
used as a large solution. If it is necessary 
to have a small solution, one gallon is about 
the minimum which may be used success- 
fully. Dissolve the nickel salts in hot water, 
let stand over night. Dissolve the other 
ingredients in water and let this stand over 
night also. Then add both together and you 
will have a solution ready for plating. The 
work must be absolutely clean; the appear- 
ance of spots indicates that the work is not 
clean. If the solution fails to plate, the cur- 
rent is probably not working correctly. 
Nickel solutions are used cold with a cur- 
rent of about three volts. A piece of nickel 
—of generous size—is used as an anode. If 
one piece at a time is plated, hang a piece 
of nicked on the positive wire with the work, 
and let it remain in solution about half an 
hour. 





Metal-Cutting Machine 





(Continued from page 401) 








chine being used for all work of this kind. 
The pattern used, is, of course, in the form 
of a gear, but the pantographic mechanism 
makes it possible to obtain a variety of 
sizes and pitches from a comparatively small 
number of patterns, as indicated by the fact 
that a gear of 2 inches diameter and 8 pitch, 
for example, is equivalent to a 1-inch gear 
of 16 pitch, enlarged twice. By noting the 
engagement between the fiber gear and 
pinion at A, it will be seen that fairly ac- 
curate tooth contours are produced. The 
reduction in this case from the pattern size, 
was in the ratio of 2% to 1, which, of 
course, is not as good as a 4 or a 6 to 1 
reduction for work of this kind. 

The three sizes of internal gears shown 
were all cut from the same pattern, the cut- 
ting time for the large sizes being less than 
1 minute per gear. Gear 4 is of fiber, gears 
B and C of steel, and D of copper. The 
punch and die used for cutting the large in- 
ternal gears A and B is illustrated at E. 

It will be evident from the foregoing 
description, that this machine is capable of 
handling an unusual variety of work, and 
that the few examples included in this 
article indicate only in a general way the 
possibilities of such a machine, especially for 
experimental and development work. 




























































































































[Patents Granted by the United States 
and the Registered Trade-Marks.] 








UNITED STATES PATENTS 


issue of January 27, 1925 


1,524,093. SEPARABLE BUTTON. AvoLpu 
Grasek, New York. Filed May 26, 1923. Se- 
rial 641,791. 9 Claims. 

A separable button including two members hav- 
ing shanks, one shank having the end thereof bent 
at an angle to form an L-shaped portion and the 


other shank being provided with a radial slot open- 





ing to receive said L-shaped end portion, and a 

yieldable holding means disposed in the member 

having the slotted shank to engage the bent end of 
the other member when the latter is rotated with 
respect to the first member. 

1,524,178. (CLOCKWORK. Max Hitpesranp, 
Augsburg, Germany. Filed April 12, 1922. 
Serial 551,998. 2 Claims. 

In a clockwork in combination a frame plate, bear- 
ings for the journals of the wheel shafts, spacing 
pins for the fixing of the dial, spacing pins ter- 
minating in journals and designed for the fixing 
of a second frame plate, a journal for the shaft of 
the minute wheel, a bracket for the shaft of the 
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centre wheel and the spring barrel all these parts 
being made in one piece according to the process of 
casting molten metal under pressure, an_ escape 
wheel and its pinion made in one piece according to 
the process of casting molten metal under pressure, 
a fourth wheel and its pinion made in one piece 
accor ling to the process of casting molten metal 
unde: pressure, a centre wheel and its cannon 
pinion made in one piece according to the process 
cf casting molten metal under pressure, a minute 
wheel and its pinion made in one piece according to 
the precess of casting molten metal under pressure 
and am hour wheel with its hour tube made in one 
piece according to the process of casting molten 
metal under pressure. 

1,524,201. NECKTIE HOLDER. Epwarp James 
NeitzeL, Jersey City Heights, N. J. Filed 
Nov. 18, 1920. Serial 424,920. 1 Claim. 

A tie holder consisting of a blank provided with 
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a portion struck out to form a catch, a clasp ex- 
tending from and returned toward the holder on the 
opposite side to the catch, the blank being reduced 
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to form a pin, said pin being returned from the en- 
trance to the clasp across the opposite face of the 
blank to engage the catch, the blank having shoul- 
ders at the junction of the pin and the remainder 
of the blank beyond: the entrance to the clasp off 
set with relation to the last mentioned face, the 
holder thus being substantially S-shaped and adapt 
ed for connection to a tie and shirt and concealed 
by the tie. 

1,524,218. SETTING DIAMONDS IN DIAMOND 
TOOLS. Frep W. Smitu, Highland Park, 
and Wirttram M. Puicuips, Birmingham, Mich. 
Filed Feb. 10, 1923. Serial 618,278. 14 
Claims. 

The process of mounting a mineral body in a 






















holde1 comprising electroplating upon said body 

exteriorly of the holder, a protecting and support 

ing slug and subsequently setting said slug rigidly 
in said holder. 

1,524,506. BRACELET HOOK. Lewis S. Cui 
son, Attleboro, Mass., assignor to J. M. Fisher 
Co., Attleboro, Mass. Filed Oct. 6, 1924. Se 
rial 741,912. 5 Claims. 

A sheet metal bracelet hook comprising a body 
member bent at one end to form a hook and having 
side walls adjacent its opposite end and a separate 
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spring tongue member having one end _ rigidly 

supported by said side walls and having its forward 

end free and extending to yieldingly close the 
mouth of the hook portion. 

1,524,559. DOUBLE VANITY CASE. Max 
Kine, New York. Filed June 26, 1924. Se- 
rial 722,537. 9 Claims. 

In a vanity case constituting a container for a 
plurality of cosmetics, a filler member for the 
body of the case defining an open compact com- 
partment and a closed loose powder compartment 





having an opening constituting respectively a dis- 
charge and filling port, and a rotary closure mem 
ber carried by the filler element and having cir- 
cumferentially spaced openings therein for selective 
registration with the compact compartment and with 
the combined filling and discharge port for the loose 
powder compartment. 


DESIGNS 


66,507. RING OR SIMILAR ARTICLE. Josnua 






Ss 


W. Mayer, New York. Filed June 26, 1924. 
Serial 9,976. Term of patent 7 years. 
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66,504. CHARM. NATHAN LIEBERFREUND, New 
York, assignor to Lieberfreund Bros., New 





York. Filed April 4, 1924. Serial 9,159, 
Term of patent 7 years. 


UNITED STATES TRADE-MARKS 


[The following trade-marks have been adjudged 
entitled to registration under the Act of Feb, 20, 
1905, and are published in compliance with Sec. 
tion 6 of said Act.] 


Trade-Marks Registered Jan. 27, 1925 


Act of March 19, 1920, Sec. 1 (b) 
These Registrations are not subject to 
Opposition 


194,536. (CILASS 27. HOROLOGICAL INSTRU. 
MENTS.) KienzLte UHRENFArRIKEN A. G, 
Schwenningen a. N., Germany. Filed June 9, 
1924. Serial 198,311. 


Kienzle” 


Particular description of goods.—Watches and 
Clocks. 

Claims use since Dec. 6, 1920. 
194,542, (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL INSTRU. 


MENTS.) Hayne Watcu ky New York. 
Filed Oct. 4, 1924. Serial 203,414 
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Particular description of goods. 
Cluims use since Jan. 1, 1923. 
Trade-Marks Registered Jan. 27, 1925 
194,457. CHAINS FOR PERSONAL’ WEAR, 
FOBS, PENDANTS, BRACLETS, 
BROOCHES, SCARF PINS, CUFF LINKS, 
LAPEL BU TTONS, AND EAR RINGS, ALL 
OF WHICH ARE MADE OF OR PLATED 
WITH PRECIOUS METALS. Fr. Speipet, 
doing business as Speidel Chain Co., Pforzheim, 
Germany, and Providence, R. I. 
Filed May 7, 1924. Serial 196,718. 

ED NOVEMBER 4, 1924. 

194,419. CHAINS FOR PERSONAL WEAR, 
FOBS, PENDANTS, BRACELETS, 
BROOCHES, SCARF PINS, CUFF LINKS, 
LAPEL BUTTONS, AND EAR’ RINGS, 
ALL OF WHICH ARE MADE OF OR 
PLATED WITH PRECIOUS METALS. Fr. 
SPEIDEL, doing business as Speidel Chain Co, 
Pforzheim, Germany, and Providence, R. I. 

Filed May 9, 1924. Serial 196,832. PUB- 

LISHED NOVEMBER 4, 1924. 

194,435. BUCKLES OF PRECIOUS METAL FOR 
GARMENT-SUPPORTING BELTS. GorHaM 
Mrc. Co., Providence, R. I. 

Filed July 29, 1924. Serial 200,679. PUB- 

LISHED NOVEMBER 4, 1924. 

194,436. CLOCKS. Perrer DEMETROPOULOS, doing 
business as Ortho Novelty Co., Chicago. 

Filed July 26, 1924. , Serial 200,549. PUB 

LISHED NOVEMBER 4, 1924. 

194,505. HOLLOW WARE CONSISTING OF 

FRUIT OWLS, BON BON DISHES, CAKE 
DISHES, SANDWICH PLATES, CHE ESE 
AND CRACKER PLATES, CASSE ROLE 
HOLDERS, PIE-PLATE HOLDERS, MEAT 
PLATTERS, ETC. FARBER SILVER CORP, 
New York. , 

Filed May 2, 1923. Serial 180,059. PUB- 

LISHED JULY 24, 1923. 

WATCHES. Union Horrocire S. A» 


Watches. 


PUBLISH- 


194,510. 
Bienne, Switzerland. UB- 
Filed March 21, 1924. Serial 194,225. P 


LISHED NOVEMBER 4, 1924. 
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Competition as Some Dealers See It 





(Continued from page 355) 





The Milwaukee Retail Jewelers’ Club has 
been sufficiently active to impress local 
people with the fact that jewelers of this 
time are enterprising and generally friendly. 
They have presented facts to the Milwaukee 
Common Council in a body. They have held 
exhibits in the name of the club in co-opera- 
tion with the Milwaukee florists and at other 
municipal shows. Some of the jewelry 
firms have also had individual exhibits at 
some of these festivals, 

Milwaukee, itself, is of sufficient size so 
that it has a steady demand for practically 
all items. Jewelry stores here, therefore, 
carry complete stocks and buyers are not 
often tempted to search further afield for 
their requirements. 

Meeting outside competition then resolves 
itself into merely conducting a sound, up- 
to-date, reputable business and does not 
require the use of any special tricks or 
schemes. The Milwaukee jewelers say: 
co-operate with your fellow jewelers, main- 
tain the ethical standards of the business, 
build a reputation by being progressive, giv- 
ing full value and rendering service; watch 
your credit and your turnover and keep your 
stocks clean; advertise, take advantage of 
manufacturers’ advertising and sales helps, 
and pay attention to your window displays; 
grow with your customers and keep strict 
account of yourself rather than of your 
competitor, 








Deductions Under the Income Tax 





Net income, upon which the income tax is 
assessed, is gross income less certain speci- 
fied deductions for business expenses, losses, 
contributions, bad debts, etc. A storekeeper 
may deduct as a business expense amounts 
spent for rent of his place of business, ad- 
vertising, premiums for insurance against fire 
or other losses, cost of water, light, and heat 
used in his place of business, drayage and 
freight bills, and the cost of maintenance and 
repair to delivery wagons and trucks, and a 
reasonable allowance for salaries. 

A professional man, such as a lawyer, doc- 
tor, or dentist, may deduct the cost of sup- 
plies used in his profession, expenses paid in 
the operation and repair of automobiles used 
in making professional calls, dues to profes- 
sional journals, office rent, cost of water, 
light, and heat used in his office, and the hire 
of office assistants. 

The farmer may deduct as necessary ex- 
penses all amounts actually expended in 
carrying on the business of farming, such as 
amounts paid in the production and harvest- 
ing of his crops, cost of seed and fertilizer 
used, cost of minor repairs to farm buildings, 
and cost of small tools used up in the course 
of a year or two. The cost of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and farm buildings is not 
deductible as expense. 

Deductions for personal or living expenses, 
such as repairs to the taxpayer’s dwelling, 
Cost of food, clothing, education of children, 
etc, are not allowed. 








_ Archie C. Gardner; New Bedford, Mass., 
1S Now out of business. 
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Abraham Lincoln—Failure 





By RopMAN GILDER 
Editor of the Credit Monthly 


BRAHAM LINCOLN failed—as a 

country storekeeper. With a partner, he 
had bought a grocery store and had given 
his note. Perhaps he was too busy as 
deputy surveyor and as postmaster of that 
little frontier town of Salem, Illinois. Per- 
haps he spent too much time reading good 
books and talking politics with his neighbors. 
Anyway, Abraham Lincoln failed, 

The Trent brothers, Eleck and_ Bill, 
bought the store,—fixtures (if any), mer- 
chandise and all—and gave their notes to 
Lincoln, 

They failed, too—-but first sold out every 
dollar’s worth of merchandise. Just before 
the notes were due, they quietly disappeared 
one moonless night along the newly broken 
trails opening westward. The ways were 
little more than muddy wagon tracks; there 
were no railroads, telephones or telegraph 
wires to carry the news of their evasion. 
They were quickly lost in the confusion of 
a new country. They followed the custom 
of their time and place,—and were heard of 
no more, 

But Abraham Lincoln, a business failure 
at 25, was far ahead of his time and place 
in business ethics. He had only the Trent’s 
worthless paper to pay his own debts, in- 
curred in the original purchase of the store 
and its stock. He was faced with a land- 
slide of obligations and the alternative of 
taking on an appalling load of debt, which 
would weigh him down for years to come, 
or of following in the footsteps of the Trent 
boys and simply fading out of sight and 
memory. 

Abraham Lincoln, the failure, did not 
disappear. He settled down among the men 
to whom he owed the money, shouldered his 
burden, and patiently and laboriously went 
about earning, dollar by dollar, the money 
to pay it off. 

3y that one act, as much as by anything 
he did in his early life, he won the respect 
as well as the admiration and affection of 
his neighbors: he laid the foundation stone 
of his reputation, 

It was no easy task for young Lincoln. 
It took him fifteen years to pay off the 
whole amount, including the high rate of 
interest then current. He used to refer to 
his burden cheerfully as the “National 
Debt”; but it was no laughing matter for 
a man who had no hope of earning money 
except by his daily work. Speaking of it 
once in later life he said: 

“That debt was the greatest obstacle I 
have ever met in life; I had no way of 
speculating, and could not earn money except 
by labor; and to earn by labor eleven hun- 
dred dollars, beside my living, seemed the 
work of a lifetime. There was, however, 
but one way. I went to the creditors, and 
told them that if they would let me alone I 
would give them all I could earn over my 
living, as fast as I could earn it.” 

They did let him alone—all but one man, 
who brought suit against him and would 
indeed have ruined his chances, if a neighbor, 
with faith in the young man, had not come 
to his rescue. Judgment was _ brought 
against Lincoln: his horse, saddle, bridle and 
surveying implements were sold at auction 
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They were bought in, 
however, by this friendly neighbor, who 
restored them to their owner. Lincoln 
never forgot this act of kindness and as 
soon as possible paid back, with interest, the 
money this friend in need had spent for him. 

So with his horse and surveyor’s chain 
Lincoln went about his heavy task. “Honest 
Abe,”—who in his storekeeping days would 
walk six miles to return six and a half 
cents change to a customer,—established his 
reputation for character that enabled him to 
win a success and fame the like of which no 
American has ever surpassed. 

May the United States be blessed with 
more failures like Abraham  Lincoln!— 
Credit Monthly. 


to pay the amount. 
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The North Attleboro Mfg. Co. is increas- 
ing its force on enamel work. 

Virgil E. White was in Wallingford, 
Conn., the past week on a business trip. 

Charles W. Follett has been drawn to 
serve on the grand jury which convenes this 
week at Taunton. 

The annual banquet of the North Attle- 
boro Board of Trade will be held in the Red 
Men’s Hall on Feb. 17. 

A number of the business men of the town 
are interested in the formation of a local 
branch of the Rotary Club that is now under 
way. 

Everett Jencke is at the Sturdy Memorial 
Hospital, where he was operated upon a few 
days ago for appendicitis. He is reported 
as improving. 

Elphete Venard, for several years in the 
employ of R. Blackinton & Co., died ‘at his 
home, Fisher St., suddenly on Monday last. 
He was born in Caanda. 

Team No. 2 of the Whiting & Davis 
Bowling League had little difficulty in taking 
all three strings from Team No. 4 Wednes- 
day evening on the Anawan Alleys. 

Fourteen young women employed by the 
Webster Co. entertained Miss Elsie Ballou 
at a theatre party the other evening in honor 
of her birthday. Following the performance 
a supper was enjoyed. 

Mrs. Ira Richards and her granddaughter, 
Miss Lydia C. Follett, sailed Thursday from 
New York on the steamer Samaria for the 
Mediterranean cruise, and do not expect to 
return until November. 

Wallace D. Kenyon, of the Webster Co., 
is chairman of the banquet committee for the 
annual affair of the New England Manu- 
facturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Providence-Bilt- 
more Hotel, March 7. 

Team No. 2- of the Evans Case Co.’s 
Bowling League had its work cut out for it 
last Wednesday evening in order to defeat 
Team No. 4, but, it succeeded in winning 
two strings in the most exciting match of 
the season. It had but three pins leeway in 
the three strings, losing the first by 3 and 
winning the other two by 5 and 1 respect- 
ively. 








Abraham L. Steiner has moved from 


Plains, Mont., to Stevenson, Wash. 
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